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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


This book has been written in the belief that existing 
commercial policy and the doctrines respecting it are best 
explained by reference to their history. A method that has 
been so fruitful in all other directions of social inquiry can 
hardly be ineffective in this one. 

Thus — to give instances. The McKinley Act (p. 77) 
is not properly understood until it is regarded as a single 
step in the legislation of a century, * The Sugar Bountij# 
(pp. 173-4) take us back to the continental system and tw 
old colonial policy ; and a Customs Union of the British < 
^mpire presents difficulties only known to those who have 
stumed the effect of the differential duties (p. 206). So it 
is ^so with plans for reciprocity. Their strongest refutation 
lies in the fact that they have been tried and failedT (p. 196). 
In like manner the most effective justification of the English 
, Free^ Trade system is supplied by the history of its introduc- 
tion (Chapter VL). 

What is true of ' legislation applies equally to theory. 
Modern Protectionism should be studied in its development 
in order to see its connexion with ideas and sentiments 
unsuited for industrial civilization. Only IH this way is it 
possible to understand how so many able and enlightened 
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men have adopted a system that is notwithstanding 
injunous both to social and economical progress. 

One result of this mode of treatment has been to diminish 
the amount of space devoted to certain topics that are 
prominent in most works on the subject. Little is said 
about the Com Law struggle, nor is the Free Trade movement 
regarded as if it began and ended with Cobden. A few 
years can after all be but one stage— -a highly important 
one It is true — in a movement that must in its entirety occupy 
centuries. 

The absence of footnotes has prevented reference being 
made to the various works used ; but a general acknowledg- 
ment must here be given to those who have supplied so 
much of the material necessary for a study of the kind. 

C F. BASTABLK 


Trinity College^ Dublin^ 
Ncfvefnber^ 1891 . 



PitEFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


The six years that have passed since the first edition 
of this book appeared are not marked by any important 
changes in commercial policy. England has retained her 
position as the great free-trade country. The other great 
nations of the world remain, broadly speaking, at the 
same level of protectionism. The most noticeable events 
have probably been the United States tariff measures of 
1894 and 1897, though they have produced no sub- 
stantial alteration in the policy of that country. The 
adoption by Canada of preferential duties in favour of 
the United Kingdom is also significant as marking a new 
stage in English Colonial relations. ^ 

All further experience amply supports the position taken 
up in the present work, and justifies the forecast that 
^hanges would be slow and difficult to accomplish. 

• !l^yond corrections of figures, in order to bring them up 
to date, and references to recent events in connection with 
commercial policy, no change has been made for this 
edition. 

Students who desire a fuller acquaintance with theoret- 
ical lijuestions may be referred to the author’s Theory of 
International Trade (MacMillan), which handles the abstract 
part of the subject at greater length. 


Trinity CoUeg^^ Dublin^ 
July 2Stk, 1898. 


C F. Bastablb. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

One of the most striking features of modern times is the 
growth of international relations of ever-increasing complexity 
and influence. Facilities for communication have brought 
about closer and more constant intercourse between the 
different countries of the world, leading to many unexpected 
results. This more intimate connexion is reflected in all 
tl!e ^^erent sides of social activity. International law, that 
two hundred years ago was almost wholly confined to the 
discussion of war and its effects, now coj||ains a goodly 
series of chapters treating in detail of the ^ndpct of iial^ 
during peace. It draws the bulk of its materials from the 
large \nd rapidly-growing body of treaties that regulate such 
matters, and form so many fresh links between the states 
that sign them. Literature, Science, and Art have all been 
similarly affected ; their followers are engaged in keenly 
watching the progress of their favourite pursuits in other 
coiintries, and are becoming daily more and more sensitive 
to any new tendency or movement in the remotest nation. 
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But, as might be expected, it is in the sphere of tna|erial 
relations that the increase in international solidarity has 
been most decisively marked, and can be best followed and 
appreciated. The barriers that in former ages impeded the 
free passage of men and of goods from country to country 
have been — it cannot unfortunately be said removed, but 
very much diminished; and more particularly during the 
last fifty years the extraordinary development and improve- 
ment of transport agencies both by land and sea have gone 
far towards obliterating the retarding effects of legislative 
restraints or national prejudices. So little attention is 
ordinarily paid to the great permanent forces that govern 
the changes of societies, in comparison with the interest 
excited by the uncertain action of minor disturbing causes, 
that it is eminently desirable to emphasize as strongly as 
possible this continuous increase of international dealings. 
In spite of temporarj* checks and drawbacks, the broad fact 
stands out beyond dispute, that the transfer of human beings 
from country to country which is known as “ migration,” as 
also the similar movement of goods described as “com- 
merce,” is not merely expanding, but, if periods suffit^nbly 
lengthy for fair comparison are taken, expanding ^t an 
accelerated rate. 

. We are happily enabled to form a conception of the 
extent of this latter movement with a degree of accuracy 
that is quite impossible in respect to other sides of ‘social 
life. The growth of peaceful relations between states ; the 
connexion and reciprocal influences of scientific and literary 
workers belonging to various nationalities, cannot, it is 
evident, be included within and comprised by any definite 
expression that would give a measure of their growth from 
time to time. The case of commerce ’is in this respect 
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The etaborate and laborionsly-workedoiit statis- 
tics of official departments supply abundant dmta for a 
full add careful estimate not simply of the fact of extended 
trade, but also of its amount To give a few illustrations 
which bear out this assertion, we may first take the case of 
England. A glance at the Board of Trade returns for 1897 
shows that the sum in values of imports and exports (re-ex- 
ports included) for that year was a little under ;^7 50, 000,000. 
These figures may at first surprise by their great amount, 
but they can be easily understood and compared with 
similar returns for previous years, and with the estimates of 
the amount of domestic trade, so as to give an approximately 
correct idea of the quantity and proportion of national 
wealth that is concerned and employed in this branch of 
trade. The foreign commerce of other countries is not on 
so extensive a scale. Owing partly to the natural advan- 
tages of situation, and to facilities for obtaining abundant 
supplies of raw materials, but also partly to the absence of 
legislative restrictions, the development of British commerce 
is by far the greatest that has yet been known. Still under 
fhr favourable conditions, bqth natural and artificial, 
France has had for the year 1897 special foreign commerce 
to the amount of almost 10,000,000, while the American 
Union, whose policy is avowedly restrictive, and which 
possesses within its own territory most of the staple articles 
of industry, and is so far relieved from any pressing need 
for foreign commerce, shows for the year 1896-97, a sum 
of imports and exports of over ;£36o,ooo,ooo. 

The figures just stated are not less impressive and much 
more readily comprehended than the mdst complicated 
tables giving the quantities and values of eabh of the 
innumerable articles that enter into the course of foreign 
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traite and swell its total. They prove conclusively tha^ this 
part of economic activity is one of the most potent of the 
factors which taken together make up the general indtistrial 
movement, and one moreover that cannot be put aside or 
neglected by any one who desires to form an intelligent idea 
of the world’s advance. It would be no doubt an error to 
follow the old mercantile belief, and regard the amount of 
foreign trade as the sole and sufficient measure of national 
progress. Even for England domestic trade is on the whole 
much more important ; it is far larger in extent, and it 
enters more closely into every part of national life — a state- 
ment that is still more unreservedly true of countries like 
the United States. The decline of foreign commerce may 
conceivably be accompanied by a more than counterbalancing 
expansion of internal trade ; but this case so rarely occurs 
that it hardly requires notice as a practical limitation of the 
proposition that the enlargement of international exchanges is 
an indication, and in itself a part of economic improvement, 
and that in the long run there is a connexion between the 
smaller movement and the larger one of which it forms a part, 
To explain the working of this part of the econjynit 
system, and to form a judgment as to the policy applicable 
to it, is the object before us. For the end in view, it is 
necessary to consider the principles or rather conditions on 
which international in common with all commerce is based, 
and more particularly the modifications that its social 
characteristics make requisite in the use of the laws of 
exchange for the purpose of interpretation. By adopting 
this course, a great many of the erroneous conceptions that 
interfere with the acquisition of a proper knowledge of the 
matter will be indirectly removed, and the groundwork of 
many fallacious arguments will be destroyed without the need 
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of ijpiuch formal refutation. The commercial policy actually 
pursued by nations will then claim attention, both in its 
historical development md its present position in the 
leading countries of the world. This review of former and 
existing state policy in respect to foreign tradfe will lead 
directly to a comparison of the methods pursued, and an 
estimate of their comparative eflficacy in promoting national 
welfare; and in this connexion the various erroneous or 
incomplete theories that have influenced state action will be 
examined and criticized 

Before commencing the inquiry thus outlined, a prelimi- 
nary difficulty may be removed. Without attempting to 
enter on the subtleties of the subject, for which there is no 
place, it is desirable to state expressly what is meant by 
international commerce. Our answer to that question is as 
follows : — All commerce comes under the head of inter- 
national which is carried on between persons resident in 
different political entities or units, even though — as in the case 
of England and India — they may stand in the relation of 
ruler and subject. This use or the term is at once simple • 
%nd convenient ; it accords closely enough with popular 
phrabeology as well as with the more technical application 
made by official statisticians, who always separate such trade 
from domestic transactions, for which reason its special 
investigation is peculiarly suitable. Another reason in its 
favdUr is found in the fact that it is to this division of 
commerce that state interference on economic grounds has 
been almost exclq^ively directed. It follows that for the 
practical object of considering the effects of different lines 
of policy, there is a great advantage ig confining our 
attention to a well-recognized area within which the agencies 
under examination have been chiefly employed. 
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Tfee commerce of nations when regarded in thciway 
just suggested, is evidently liable to shrink or expand in 
proportion to the junction or division of political ^nits. 
That is, in other words, its amount will in great measure 
depend on the number and distribution of the nations in 
the world. Thus, to give instances, the creation of Italian 
unity changed so much foreign into domestic trade ; and if 
the formation of the German Empire had not a like effect, it 
. was due to the fact that commercial unity had there been 
attained at an earlier date through the ZoUverttn^ or 
Customs-union. The separation of Holland and Belgium is 
an opposite instance, since by it there was an increase of 
foreign at the expense of domestic commerce. These 
particular cases, however, have hardly any effect on the 
general movement. Whatever transfers may take place 
between the fields of home and foreign trade, the general 
facts and operating tendencies remain substantially unaltered; 
and for purposes of comparison a sufficiently correct allow- 
ance can be made with regard to the few changes that occur 
within the periods to be compared. 



CHAPTER IL 

LEADING FEATURES OF INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 

At first sight it would appear that domestic or internal trade 
was by far the earliest, and that foreign commerce came in 
as a later addition, the result of more advanced economic 
development ; and if the statement is limited to commerce 
as it exists at present, and to the actual division of home 
and foreign trade, it is certainly correct. But in another 
and wider sense of the term it is possible to maintain the 
seeming paradox that the first exchanges were international 
(or rather intertribal). Recent investigations of the early 
hist^ of law and institutions, such as those of Sir H. Maine 
aadl^ej.Coulanges, tend to establish that the unit of primitive 
communities was the family, rather than the individual who 
occupies that position in modern times. The elaborate 
formalities of ancient law were suited to such a conception, 
and tesemble the modes of commercial intercourse that are 
now retained only between states. The primitive kinds of 
contract are particularly interesting in this respect, since 
one of the most important of contracts—sale— is closely bound 
up with conveyance, the legal form of the fact of exchange 
whose economical bearings we have been considering. 
Without accepting all the details of any theory of tiie 
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ancient contract oC sale or barter, it may be confidently 
held that k was hedged round with complex formalities, 
most of them indicating that the process was one that 
affected the community and required its sanction as a 
condition of validity. This can only be explained by 
reference to the comparatively small number of exchanges, 
which were not necessary within any group, “as there property 
was held in common,” and only took place between “ house 
communities” or “tribes.” Thus, if the conception of 
international trade may be so widened as to include all 
dealings between groups or bodies, or between members 
of different groups, we may say with truth that it is the 
oldest and most primitive kind of trade. 

The interest of this result is not purely historical if it 
were so we might here safely neglect it. It has, however, a 
practical value, as it shows the long-continued working of 
conditions that are still potent in determining the course of 
foreign trade, and it to some extent throws light on the real 
source of much legislative regulation whose origin is now 
completely forgotten, but which has been produced by the 
old sentiment of tribal jealousy. The barter that ^e« 
place between savage groups has often been refendp to 
as giving a simple type of exchange; it may here be 
employed to illustrate the special features of international 
trade. When division of labour has been developed, and 
when trade and industry have been specialized in many 
forms, with numerous producers of each, competition tends to 
bring about some proportion between^ the reward of the 
workers in each department. The terms of exchange, or 
when money is introduced the prices of goods, are fixed by 
the sacrifices involved in their production ; or, to use the 
technical term familiar to economists, the value of such goods 
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depends, in the long run, on their “ cost of producti(jn.” 
International trade, even in its highest existing forms, does 
not exhibit this feature. With respect to early societies or 
modern savages, the extreme difficulty, indeed impossibility, 
of transferring members of one group to another for the 
sake of any economic advantage is obvious ; what is not so 
clear is, that all through the growth of nations the same 
difficulty has presented itself, though not, perhaps, in so 
extreme a shape. Within a nation or group it is possible to 
move labour and capital from one emplo)rment to another, 
if not with the perfect ease and absence of friction that 
economists have too lightly assumed, yet with substantial 
effect on the relative rate of remuneration and the values of 
commodities. The passage of these industrial factors from 
countrj' to country is not so readhy accomplished. Great 
advances have indeed been made in recent years in this 
direction, and the international movement of capital has 
now attained vast proportions. Powerful obslacles however 
remain ; the hindrances of distance, difference of language, 
customs lines, and social and legal arrangements have by 
rib n^ans lost their effect. The movement of labour towards 
new countries, which is now so large, can hardly be 
distinguished from the natural increase of population. It 
probably in some degree checks the latter in countries of 
immigration, and certainly stimulates it in those of emigration. 
The Similar movement of capital is chiefly in the form of 
loans, which give rise to a new kind of international relation, 
viz. that of indebtedness. On the whole the old general- 
ization still holds good, which declares that the trade of 
nations does not conform to the law of cost|)f production ; 
but, as we have seen is the case with reganl to primitive 
exchange, depends on the comparative needs and supplies 
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of tht trading countries, or, to use another technical ex- 
pression, bn *‘the conditions of comparative cost'^ This 
latter proposition must be fully understood in order* to 
follow the working of commerce between nations. 

It is often imagined that if the industrial powers of one 
country are inferior to those of another in all respects, that 
the former will, so the phrase goes, be undersold by its 
rival in respect to everything that it produces, and have to 
abandon all industrial pursuits. Such is, however, not by 
any means the case. A reference to the analogy of exchange 
between tribal groups or individuals will indicate where the 
error lies. What is carried on between such bodies is 
exchange^ which involves the giving and receiving of com- 
modities on each side. The cause of exchange is found 
in the differences of the comparative estimates formed 
respecting the commodities that are the objects of trade. 
For a nation or country this comparative estimate depends 
on the difficulties of supply, i. e, speaking generally, on the 
cost of production ; though in special instances they may be 
the outcome of scarcity, and no further supply may be 
obtainable at any cost. In any case the rule of compyatite 
cost includes and explains by far the largest part of foreign 
commerce, and so far from being a strained or unnatural 
application of theory, is in reality only the form that the 
general condition of exchange between separate persons or 
distinct groups assumes when applied to countries Whose 
system of internal exchanges is regulated by cost oi 
production. 

The use of the doctrine of comparative cost in throwing 
light on the cjirse and extent of international commerce is 
great. For it is on the existence of differences between 
costs when compared in the trading countries that the 
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possibility of any trade taking place depends. Where the 
proportional costs are the same, there is no motive for 
exchange, and it is by the amount of tlieir difference that the 
benefit, and therefore to a great degree the volume, of the 
transactions will be settled. To get a clearer perception of 
the real bearings of this essential condition for foreign trade 
let us take an actual case. What is the cause of the 
commerce carried on between England and the American 
Union, and why do certain articles form peurt of that 
commerce while others do not? Why, e.g.f should not 
England send the wheat of its southern counties to 
America in exchange for the iron of Pennsylvania and the 
cotton goods of Massachusetts? The only explanation 
open is the action of the principle of comparative cost. 
The cost of American wheat as compared with iron in that 
country is lower than the cost of British wheat compared 
with the cost of British iron. Over the whole field of trade 
similar conditions operate, and it is thus that the actual 
ingredients of the reciprocal trade of two countries are 
arranged. 

Th^action of comparative cost, using that expression with 
the liberal interpretation that we have put on it, as including 
cases of absolute limitation, is however hindered in its work- 
ing. It is not, as has sometimes been said, the “ sufficient 
condition ” of foreign trade. Comparative costs of certain 
commiSdities may differ, and even differ greatly, in two 
countries, and yet those commodities may not be exchanged. 
The impelling force of all exchange is the economic motive 
of self-interest, and it may well happen that though die 
differences between the costs and therefore th^ values of the 
commodities under consideration would leave a surplus of 
advantage, yet the difficulties to be overcome in effecting 
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pr^uent England; at a future time the United Stages, or 
perhaps Australasia, may claim to be the nearest approach to 
the central point or localization of this world-market, 'But 
however this may* be, the most important result for the 
present is, that as in the national or district market tiiere 
is competition between the producers and the consumers of 
the various wares, so is there a like competition between 
the several producing and between the several consuming 
countries in the market of the world The former kind of 
competition tends to lower the value of articles, the latter to 
raise it Thus, to show the working of this state of things in 
fact, the competition of India, Russia, the United Ittates, and 
Australia tends to lower the world value of wheat ; that of 
India and China has a like influence on tea ; while the com- 
petition of England, France, and Germany (though very 
feeble as regards the two latter) has an opposite effect on 
wheat ; and England, Russia, the United States, and Australia, 
by their competition for the supply of the tea-producing 
countries, raise its value. Without adding any further in- 
stances, it is apparent that the mere fact of difference in the 
comparative cost of wheat and iron in England and the United 
States will not suffice lO establish an exchange of thosje com- 
modities, for India may offer wheat to England on still 
more favourable tenns, and Germany may prove a cheaper 
source for the iron needed by the Union. But there can be 
no question that the existence of each source of supply will 
affect the other, and that, impediments apart, there will be a 
movement towards a common world ^alue for both whtat 
and iron. This competition of different countries, which is 
such a rapidly^growing factor in the commerce of nations, has 
a profound effect on its character and conditions. It has, as 
we shall see, important practical bearings on questions of 
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tommftrdal policy, but for the moment it is chiefly intere|t- 
ihg as marking the final step in the process of evolution by 
which the single ‘and rare exchanges of savage tribes or 
families, which we found to be the rudimentary form of 
foreign trade, have passed into a world-wide system oi 
commerce. That this development is parallel to the course 
of internal trade is evident, and it adds one more to the 
many analogies between the growth of national life and that 
of the body which international law describes as the family 
of nations. It was possible for a far-sighted person to argue 
from this j^analogy to the ultimate formation of modem 
intematioifal trade, and in fact the essential truth on the 
subject has never been better expressed than in the remark- 
able dictum of Dudley North, published more than two 
hundred years ago, which declares, “ That the whole world 
as to trade is but as one nation or people, and therein 
nations are as persons.’* 

The analogy of individual exchanges at once points out 
the benefits thac may be expected to result from those that 
take place between nations. As in the former class each 
paffty .concerned gives what he wants less than what he 
receives in return, so in the course of international commerce 
more valuable products are obtained in exchange for less 
valuable ones. Looking generally at the facts, it cannot be 
disputed that such is the case. The corn, cotton, tea, and 
wine fhat Great Britain imports have a higher value in use 
to its inhabitants than the coal, iron, and manufactured 
goods that are exported in payment. We need only imagine 
the effects of a total cessation of foreign trade for six months 
to see the enormous advantage that is obtaine^ through that 
agency, and though for other countries its absolute gain is 
not so great, yet in all cases there is a substantial balauce of 
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a<Jvatitage. A mere general assertion of the benefits feaped 
through commerce is not sufficient, since in fact it is composed 
of distinct elements that need to be carefully indicated. 
The first of these paiticular or special gains is the supply of 
previously unattainable goods. The earliest commerce was 
directed to this object. The trader brought oriental products 
into countries entirely destitute of them, and manufactures 
to uncivilized tribes, taking back the peculiar products of 
each country. Modern commerce also deals largely in such 
objects. A cursory examination of the articles that enter 
into the world's trade will establish the fact. The modem 
breakfasMable would be otherwise impossible, and what is 
true of the most civilized nations is equally tme of the 
rudest ones. But a second result of international trade is 
perhaps even more advantageous. As domestic exchange 
enables division of employments to be carried out with an 
accompanying increase of production and immense gain to 
the community, so does the system of trade between countries 
allow each to develop its special aptitudes, and thereby to 
add in a greater degree to the wealth of the world. The 
territorial division of industry under which goods are pjo- 
duced, not only by the fittest men but in the fittest places, 
is an outcome of international trade, and one greatly for the 
material advantage of all countries. International division 
of labour confers a further benefit. At first it is probable that 
the division between individual producers was due to Special 
qualities on the part of the workers who, so to speak, differ- 
entiated themselves from their fellows ; ^afterwards it is found 
that even were all men alike, there is a profit in assigning a 
special vocation to each, owing to the increased skill that 
practice gives. In a less degree the phenomenon repeats it- 
self in^the case of nations. The concentration of labour and 
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capita*, the superior organization of industry that is the 
result of directing a large part of the national production to 
a singlt object, yields a much greater return, and thereby 
^ves a larger contribution to t]|e total wealth of nations. 
is the territorial division of labour that has placed theif 
itogUsh cotton industry in its present position, or at least it 
was one of the conditions essential to its attaining that 
point. 

For a thorough understanding of the general influence 
and effects that the commerce of nations is likely to produce, 
it is indispensable to realize clearly its connexion with the 
fundamental condition of division of labour and consequent 
specialization of employments. Unless we bring ourselves 
to perceive that the movement towards an increase of trade 
relations between nations is parallel to, and accounted for in 
the same way as, the growth of domestic trade, and on the 
whole confers the same benefits, we are likely to be mistaken 
lx>th hi our interpretation of the facts of foreign commerce 
;,*ad ^ our judgments on matters of commercial policy. 

* It^ttalites of errors produced in this way will often be met 
examining legislation on the subject. 

As yet but one side of the picture has been presented ; 
the advantages that fresh exchanges and increased division 
of labour bestow on society have been a favourite theme of 
economists, who in many cases have dwelt with peculiar 
satisfd&tion on the working of private interest for the general 
good. There is much justification for the course. The play 
of the economic orgasiization steadily becoming ever more 
and more intricate attracted the admirer of scientific law in 
sbdal matters. The immense gains to all concamed seemed 
the more valuable as they were obtained without any ill- 
judged interference on the part of the state, ffimishing at 
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once an illustration and a vindication of the working of 
laissez faire. This mode of treatment, though tempting, had 
nevertheless its dangers ; if one school persistently devoted 
its efforts to a glorification of the results of increased ex- 
change either internal or foreign, it was but a question of 
time for an opposing one to come forward which would seek 
to depreciate those gains and magnify any observable faults. 
The task of contradiction was taken up in regard to internal 
trade by the socialists, while the protectionists discharged a 
like function for foreign trade. One of the main links be- 
tween these seemingly different sections is their position on 
the point before us. Without at present entering into the 
details of a controversy that will be better discussed later on, 
it is in place to note the portion of truth contained in the 
criticism of international division of labour. There can be 
little doubt that the more elaborate the machinery of trade 
the easier it is to put it out of gear. In the simple cases in 
which we found the origin of foreign trade a temporary 
disturbance did not so much matter. Each small society 
was in essentials self-sufficing. The intermediate stages of 
growth show, if not the same independence, at least consider- 
able capacity for meeting all wants, if it should be necessary, 
from the national resources. The modem state is quite 
differently situated. It requires a violent effort of imagina- 
tion to conceive the condition of a modem European country 
completely isolated from all other countries. Revolutionary 
France never reached this condition ; but its position and 
its losses, taken together with the factj:hat foreign commerce 
has vastly expanded during the present century, will give a 
slight measqre of the evils that complete interraption to 
trade would cause. It would therefore seem that the out- 
break of war might Bmously affect a community that had 
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fon^od the ha|?it of drawing its supplies from other countries. 
There is a forthor and perhaps on the whole a greater 
difficulty. The adjustment of supply and demand is always 
a problem that tries the ^ill of producers and dealers, but 
in regard to international fcommerce the task is peculiarly - 
arduous. The regulation of supply for distant markets, the 
attempt to estimate what may be expected from other 
countries, the effect of the cross relations of the many 
trading nations, are all questions that, if they had to be 
determined by calculation, might at once be surrendered 
as hopeless. In spite of the wonderful acuteness which 
has been developed in traders through experience, mistakes 
often occur, and the consequence is sometimes the disastrous 
event known as a commercial crisis. Now if the growth of 
international trade has established these relations, it is evi- 
dent that any loss so produced must be placed to its account. 

Another drawback to division of labour has been fre- 
quently urged against the form of it in which we are 
specially interested. The individual workman, by being 
limited <0 a single employment, is weakened in his general 
powers. Some simple manual operation repeated incessantly 
for several hours of the working day does not afford 
sufficient scope for the exercise of the faculties required 
from the citizen of a free community. There is an admitted 
necessity for remedying this evil by the aid of education 
and ^litical training. Precisely the same evil results, 
it is urged, follow from unrestricted foreign trade. The 
nation given up to a jingle industry, or set of industries, may 
indeed, economically speaking, gain, but only at the expense 
of the qualities that contribute most efficientlj^to a vigorous 
national life. The best mode of dealing with sudi difficulties 
is not to ignore them or treat them with contempt ; it is 
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ratiier to assign them their proper place in relation to the . 
theory and policy of commerce. International, like all 
division of employments, has certain drawbacks which in 
striking a balance of the sum of gain should be carefully 
estimated. On the whole it appears that the benefits exceed 
by far the losses in either case. Just as no one seriously 
proposes to go back to the ruder systems df industrial or- 
ganization because labourers are often out of employment^ 
or some men suffer from the undue monotony of their work, 
so there is no valid ground for opposing the development 
of international commerce on account of possible wars, 
occasional commercial crises, or such an unhappy and 
one-sided form of industry as formerly prevailed in the 
southern states of the American Union. All these cases 
suggest not limitation, but further expansion and better 
organization of the system of exchanges, by which their evil 
effects will be diminished, and it may be hoped finally 
disappear. 

In addition to the difficulties just examined, which are 
common to all exchange, foreign commerce has one that is 
peculiar to itself. When in the course of domestic tr^e 
two persons exchange goods, we may fairly assume that each 
is benefited, as otherwise he would not be a consenting 
party to the transaction. On passing to foreign trade a 
new complication comes in ; as before, the parties directly 
concerned are individuals, and we can continue to Sfelieve 
that they are gainers, but does it follow that the nations to 
which they belong also gain ? Is these not a tacit assump- 
tion that individual and national gain are identical, or in 
other words Ahat there is a harmony of interests, without 
adequate proof of the fact ? There can be no doubt that in 
andt cases a divergence of interests is possible— ^d it may 
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be ittiJuu-ked that some domestic exchanges may conceivaWy 
injtme the national interest; but at the same time the gain of 
the indhridual exdianger is so far a national gain, and the 
increase of utility through each separate transaction of 
foreign trade when summed tip gives the result of the whole, 
subject to any special losses to other members of the 
nations; The latter have moreover to be proved, not by 
vague general assertion, but by precise evidence, and it 
must be shown that they exceed the direct gaiirof exchange. 
Some of the most unfortunate legislative measures, e.g. 
the prohibition of the export of English wool in the last 
century, have been based on the supposed opposition 
between personal and national advantage, and it may 
safely be said that no claim should be more jealously 
scrutinized on its merits. 

To sum up the results that we have attained — It 
appears that international trade in its most general form of 
dealings between distinct groups is of great antiquity ; that 
it is not, 'even at present to be treated conveniently in the 
same way as domestic trade, since values are not fixed by 
thi same conditions ; that international trade is the result of 
differences in comparative cost of producing the articles 
traded in, though the action of this law is limited by hin- 
drances to trade and the competition of different countries 
that a country derives great advantages from its foreign 
traderwhich is from one point of view a development of the 
division of employments, that is at once a cause and an 
index of civilization ; and finally that tliese gains may possibly 
be accompanied by certain losses, as is the case in all such 
division, but that these instances are merely* possibilities, 
and not likely to be serious in practice. 



CHAPTER IIL 

MONEY AND INDEBTEDNESS IN FOREIGN COMMERCE, 

The leading features of international commerce and the 
conditions that govern it have now been sketched. Without 
entering into details that are only fitted for an economic 
text-book it is difficult to obviate all objections, but the 
central position that all exchange, foreign or domestic, is 
usually beneficial to the persons trading, requires rather 
clear exposition than elaborate proof, and will receive 
additional support from the evidence that the actual opera- 
tion of a liberal policy affords. There are, howev^, some 
questions connected with the general character of foreign 
trade that must be briefly examined before passing to the 
more practical part of our subject 

First amongst such points is the relative amount of benefit 
gained by trading countries. In the older theories this was 
a vital matter ; with some countries trade was, it was thdiight, 
always gainful, with others it was always injurious, while 
with a third it was good or bad according to circumstances, 
the one criterion of merit being the tendency to cause an 
rinflux of the j^ecious metals. It is only necessary to glance 
over the titles of the chapters of Sir J. Steuart’s Principles 
Political Economy (1766) to see how completely an acute 
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and in many Hespects original thinker could be led astsay 
by the prevailmg belief. The regulations of commerce, of 
which the eighteenth century was so full, all depended 
on this belief, and were directed to secure a favourable 
result from trade with other countries. The modern view, 
which regards trade as being always advantageous and bene- 
fiting both sides, and which is in general so undeniably true, 
places the subject in quite another light. Instead of guard- 
ing ourselves against loss, we have only to consider what is 
our proportion of gain, which is after all more a question of 
scientific curiosity than of practical importance. If it were 
possible by legislation to obtain a larger share of the total 
advantage there would be more reason for the inquiry, but, 
as will appear in examining the protectionist policy, any 
effort pf the kind is not likely to succeed. 

As regards the theoretical solution of the question, which 
forms a long and very difficult chapter in works devoted to 
the subject, we need only notice the chief results. In order 
that trade shall be steadily carried on between two countries, 
the value of imports must (other relations being for the 
idbment excluded) equal the exports, since the latter are 
the payment for the former. This proposition is simply the 
extension to the sum of foreign trade of what is plainly true 
with regard to any particular case of barter, and cannot be 
denied by any one who comprehends the real nature of trade. 
The 'Establishment of this equality of value between imports 
and exports is brought about through the arrangement of 
the terms of exchange for goods, and those terms are influ- 
enced by the desires of consumers in the trading countries. 
Thus the more eager the demand of a coutjjtry for foreign 
goods, the greater will be the amount of home products to 
be given in exchange ; and the more other countries require 
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th^ pr6d^ of a particular nation the better will be Ikt 
l^fms that it can make with them This general statement 
is, however, too vague to be of much practical use; and is 
fether complicated by the existence of numerous countries 
which supply and demand the several products. Fortu- 
nately for the more pressing questions of policy no prefcise 
and definite solution is required, and further discussion of 
the matter may without loss be left to theoretical students. 

A point of much greater importance, and one which has 
given rise to serious misconceptions of the real nature of 
international commerce, is that of the action of money, All 
modem trade is carried on by the use of a circulating medium, 
transactions being invariably expressed in terms of it. The 
exporter does not expect in exchange for what he 

sends out ; it is their price that he requires. The result is 
that all foreign trade is in appearance dependent on the 
conditions of price, or in other words the value of money, 
and it seems as if the most essential part of trade was that 
directly relative to this universally-needed object. Here 
too a reference to the case of domestic trade helps to 
explain the true position. Money is an invaluable instfa- 
ment for facilitating internal trade, but it is evidently not 
the motive power which causes exchange. Relative prices 
of goods are adjusted to their relative values, which gener- 
ally depend on the cost involved in producing them. Foreign 
trade is not in this respect different ; in fact where two titding 
countries possess different currencies (as where one has a 
gold standard, the other using inconvertible paper money), 
there is little difficulty in seeing that the trade between them 
is barter. Tl^ development of commerce has also helped 
to make the truth plainer. In the earliest stages before 
money had come into existence, no one could think that 
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trade f^as other than ite^peared to be, viz. an interchange 
of goods. The introduction of money with its great advan^ 
tages, and backed up by the power of the state, led to an 
almost superstitious veneration for it as the “ oil,'' the ** life 
blood,” or the ** sinews ” of trade,^ according to tlie particular 
line of metsiphor adopted. By the growth of the credit 
system, on which both domestic and foreign trade are now 
based, the fact that goods are ultimately exchanged for 
goods is brought home to all concerned. Credit documents, 
either cheques or bills of exchange, bear on their face their 
true character and function as a part of the mechanism of 
exchange, as does also the latest development in this direc- 
tion — the telegraphic transfer. The immense extent of 
foreign commerce, too, goes far to disprove the notion that 
the smr.ll store of money applied by nations to facilitating 
payments of balances in this department of trade could be 
the primary fotce in operation. 

The principal difficulty of this part of the subject is not 
yet disposed of. “ That in the long run goods are exchanged 
for goods”; “that the commerce of nations is in reality 
af system of barter on a magnificent scale ” ; and “ that 
money is simply an instrument to aid that barter,” are pro- 
positions of unquestionable truth ; but it is possible to admit 
their correctness and yet to feel puzzled as to the operation 
of money on trade. “If,” it may be asked, “money is nothing 
but •a particular kind of machinery which produces no 
original effect, how do you explain the importance ascribed 
to it in the commerqial world ? ” “ Can any one doubt that 
the quantity of money in a country affects its foreign trade ? 
Sueh questions touch the point that mislead^ many persons 
interested in the subject, and properly answered they help 
to dissipate mistaken views. The true solution is foundtn 
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the^ statement that the distribution of money among the 
countries of the world is the result of foreign trade ; and 
that therefore the quantity of money in a countr 3 fv which 
certainly influences prices, is dependent on the trade relations 
of the particular country with other nations. To establish 
this proposition there is no need to appeal to abstract argu- 
ments ; the concrete facts of commerce are quite sufRcient. 
We know that bullion in small quantities is constantly pass- 
' ing from country to country as the rate of exchange, which 
is affected by changes in trade, varies, and it is equally 
obvious that the countries which produce the materials of 
money will export it in the ordinary course of business; there 
is, therefore, no difficulty in understanding the importance 
attached by traders to the stock of money and its probable 
movements. The latter are in reality indices of the position 
of trade, and mark its tendencies. Besides, the quality of 
legal tender which money alone possesses, makes it very 
much desired at times of pressure, and thus the influx or 
efflux of the precious metals may allay or intensify commercial 
distress in any given country ; but this in no way affects the 
general and permanent fact that the partition of the worlds 
store of money and the resulting scales of prices are 
determined by the conditions of foreign commerce. 

The strongest evidence in support of this view is obtained 
from those cases that at first sight seem to be altogether 
outside it. Every one is aware that the money standards of 
all countries are not the same ; some use gold, others silver, 
and a third class put up with inconvertible paper for their 
circulating medium. Now with different materials for 
money there can be no effective redistribution of the supply. 
Indian silver is not available as money in England, nor 
English gold in India, nor would the paper of the Argentine 
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Ccmfedemtioii be accepted in either. Another way.trf 
reaching the same iinal result is adopted. Instead of 
sending money from India to England, or vice vers&t the 
gold fuice of silver is altered, and has just the same effect 
For the English importer takes the gold price of the silver 
that he receives for his goods in India into account in his 
calculations, as the Indian exporter takes the silver price of 
gold. The value of the Argentine paper money is a factor in 
the trade of Buenos Ayres, and it moves with the fluctuations 
of commerce. What is so puzzling and obscure when stated 
in abstract form is clearly established by reference to the 
ordinary and familiar facts of international commerce. 

The full understanding of the proposition that all com- 
merce is in essence the interchange of commodities, and its 
application to the interpretation of the movements of trade, 
goes a long way towards removing the difflculties that would 
otherwise present themselves, but it does not account for 
all the forms of international commercial relations. If 
foreign trade were merely a highly-developed system of 
barter it would necessarily follow that the values exchanged 
oti each side should be equal. What a country like England 
sends out should exactly balance what she gets in ; that is 
to say, imports should be equal in value to exports. This, 
however, is manifestly not the case either as respects English 
trade with any particular country, say France, or with the 
worW at large. On the contrary, the permanent excess of 
imports over exports is a perpetual sorrow to the upholders 
of “ fair-trade, doctrines, who point to it as a spflicient proof 
of the error of our present policy. 

The difficulty finds its solution in a fuller analysis of the 
economic relations of nations, which are not limited to a 
short interval of time, and include more than the actual 
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mt^hange of goods. First as regards trade with any par- 
ti^ar country, it is evident that with the dose connexion of 
nations that now exists, there are abundant facilities'for set* 
ting off an excess of imports from one country against an ex- 
cess of exports to another. England may import from America 
more than she exports to it, but if her exports to a third 
country, say India, exceed her imports thence by an equal 
amount, while American imports from India areygreater than 
the exports to that country to a like amount, then by a 
simple balancing of accounts all liabilities can be cleared 
off. The realities of commerce are not so simple as the 
supposed case, but however many be the countries engaged, 
so far as the system of set-off can be used, we may be sure 
that it will be. Just as the clearing-house cancels an 
enormous number of domestic trade transactions, so does 
the international organization of the foreign exchanges 
wipe off the balances of trade between countries to the 
utmost extent possible. A country whose total imports and 
exports balance, can close its accounts without difficulty. 

Where however there is an excess of imports or of exports 
on the whole result of foreign commerce, this explanatioh 
does not avail. It will not account for the fact that for the 
last thirty-five years the imports of the United Kingdom 
have in every year been more than its exports. Through 
all the fluctuations of industry and trade, alike in times <rf 
prosperity as of adversity, this constant relation has shbwn 
itself. The difference is not indeed the same, nor even in 
proportion to the mass of trade ; it l^s varied from (in 
round figures) ;^24, 000,000 in 1859 to ;^i4a,ooo,ooo in 
1877, and out of a total trade of almost ^^700,000,000 in 
1873 it was only ^^40, 000,000, or about 6%, while the 
H^ve-mentioned difference of 42,000,000 in 1877 was 
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on a total trade of ;^646, 000,000, giving aa"/.* The Ipng 
continuance and the vast amount of the balances, which 
for 'thetforty years (1856 — 1895) are over ;^3, 300,000, 000, 
at once suggest that they are the outcome of the per- 
manent conditions of British commerce No explanation 
that refers to temporary causes or the fluctuations of trade 
is sufflcient. Nor can the existence of the relation affect 
industrial welfare. No connexion between specially large 
excesses of imports and industrial depression can be shown. 
When once we see that the phenomenon is a long-con- 
tinuing one, it is not difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
explanation of it. Besides the usual commercial inter- 
change between countries, there are many forms of 
economic relations, and it is to these additional influences 
that thj peculiarity of English trade returns is due. 
Exports obviously pay for imports so far as they go, but 
for the amount that remains other modes of discharging 
indebtedness must be established. Such are, first, the 
credit relations of the countries. Nations, or rather the 
individual members of nations, lend large sums to foreign 
g6vemments, companies, and individuals, and these loans 
affect the relations of imports and exports, but in a somewhat 
complicated way, for the contracting of a loan increases the 
export from the lending country ; we may almost say the 
increased export is the loan. When an Australian colony 
borrows in England for railway construction, and imports 
steel rails, railway-engines, waggons, and labourers’ clothes 
from the , same source, these forms of capital are really 
the shape in which the loan passes. It may be that instead 
of importing manufactures the colony resins so much 
of its products for home use; in either caw the result 
is tbe same. The relation of the two countries is affei^ed 
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by the contracting of the debt just as it would be ®if the 
borrowing colony had exported commodities to the same 
amount. The loan is practically an immaterial export. This 
however is but the initial effect Borrowing under modern 
conditions implies the payment of interest, and consequently 
in succeeding years the colony of our supposition will have 
to meet this new liability by sending out additional exports 
sufficient to provide for the interest falling due ; and finally 
when, if ever, the principal is being refunded, it must be in 
the same way; as borrowing means pro tanto increased 
imports, so does repayment mean increased exports. 

The excess of English imports is largely due to the action 
of these agencies. The accumulated wealth of the United 
Kingdom has for many years flowed over into foreign 
investments, and for the time increased its exports; by 
degrees the interest on the capital thus applied has grown 
to an even larger amount than the fresh annual supplies, with 
the necessary result that imports have been increased, and 
any check to the course of new foreign investments has at 
once made their excess much larger. The increase in the 
balance between 1872 and 1880 was for the most part due 
to the indisposition of English capitalists to invest in foreign 
securities with the freedom that they had previously done. 
The difference which in 1872 had been ;^4o, 000,000, rose 
to ;:^T25,ooo,ooo in 1880, giving evidence of the vast 
extent of the international movement of capital % 

The effects of borrowing, both immediate and ultimate, 
though very important, are not the only influences that affect 
foreign commerce. The actual transfer of commodities from 
country to countiy is itself a considerable industry, employing 
much capital \nd labour, and requiring for its permanent 
existence a reward given by the profits and wages earned* 
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This gak evidently accraes to the countries whose citizens 
own and work the shipping engaged in the trade, and who 
furnish « kind of export in the form of services rendered. 
A nation that possesses a share of the carrying trade of the 
world will so far have an excess of imports, which are the 
payment for work done in this direction. The supremacy of 
Eng^d in shipping is therefore a second reason for her 
apparently excessive imports. Estimates will naturally differ 
as to the proper sum to assign to this cause, but the most 
careful observers have given ;^6o,ooo,ooo minually as a 
probable figure. 

Besides these two specially powerful influences, there are 
several other circumstances that affect the course of foreign 
commerce, and help to form the total of what may be 
described as international indebtedness. Amongst them are 
— Remittances to absentees ; Government payments abroad ; 
earnings of foreigners who remit them home. Each of these 
has its opposite aspects according as we consider the pay- 
ing or the receiving country, but all, so far as they are opera- 
tive, must be taken into account. As examples we may give 
the outlay of Americans in Europe, the so-called home pay- 
ments of the Indian Government, and the gains of English 
traders and professional men resident in other countries. 

It ought now to be evident that the mere imports and 
exports of a country are not by any means the only conditions 
tihat*determine its position and economic relations with 
regard to other countries. They are but one element in the 
larger account made up by the various causes of indebtedness, 
and which must all be noticed m order to interpret 
completely the course of foreign trade. This has been 
already shown in respect to England, and similar considers 
ations are applicable to other countries. It is only by 
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talpng this vrider view that the huge excess of Indian 
exports can be understood ; when so regarded it becomes 
quite intelligible. « 

The recognition of the several forms of international 
obligation also allows of a better statement of the "stifle 
condition of trade. So long as actual exchanges only are 
taken into account the outgoings must, it would appear, 
equal the incomings in value. The true criterion of stable 
trade is, we now see, the equalization not of exchanges, 
but of all claims on each side. The debts of a nation 
to other nations must be balanced by the debts of 
other nations to it, and this point is in fact attained ; any 
temporary deviation during a given period being easily 
corrected by the passage of bullion or increased exports 
from the country in debt, or by formation of an additional 
claim on the part of the creditor country. 

The actual processes of international commerce and the 
refined mechanism by which accounts are adjusted, and the 
transfer of the precious metals as far as possible avoided, are 
a special part of the subject, and they illustrate the work- 
ing of the general principles ; but there is no necessity for 
entering more fully on the details of such operations, which 
more fitly belong to technical treatises. A clear perception 
of the broad features of commerce betw^n nations and 
its effects on national advantage is an absolutely requisite 
prelimmary to any attempt to judge the merits of diflfarent 
lines of policy. Until we know what commerce does, and 
its bearing on national welfare, we cannot say whether it is 
wise or the reverse to prohibit it altogether, or to load it with 
restraints, but discussions of the technicalities of the subject 
may be dispensed with. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 

The real meaning and bearing of the policy known under 
the name of the mercantile system has been so often 
misunderstood, and the tendencies which produced it are so 
various and in appearance divergent, that some attention is 
needed in order to get a precise conception of its nature and 
working. Historians of commerce and political economy 
have too often looked on all systems of regulation as identical, 
and have therefore failed to ap];)reciate the shades of differ- 
ence in the methods employed. 

The mercantile system was a natural product of the time 
in whicl^ it originated, and is best understood by reference to 
the circumstances then existing. The nations of Europe 
had acquired their separate national characters, and in the 
case of some of the most important, their distinct govern- 
ment% The New World had supplied a very large addition 
to the stock of the precious metals, and had thus aided in 
breaking up the older economic system ; money was more 
used in ordinary transactions, and was more eagerly desired 
by statesmen. The extensive fields of colonization plfered 
to the maritime nations of Europe became object of 
competition, partly as a means of gaining the . gold ari(| 
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sjj.v€r dc^misd essential for national prosperity, but partly also 
as furnishing at once a supply of raw materials and a market 
for manufactures. The promotion of foreign commerce was 
seen to be powerfully assisted by the possession of a national 
marine that carried forth the products of the country and 
earned a profit for its owners. These circumstances would 
not of themselves fully account for the mercantile system. 
We must further take into account the hostilities in which 
the states of Europe had been engaged, which made it almost 
inevitable to extend the sentiments of rivalry generated by 
war to commercial relations. The object of the statesman 
^ was to protect the home-market against the inroads of alien 
goods, and at the same time to develop foreign markets for 
home productions. In this way the store of money would 
be increased, and the prosperity of the nation augmented. 
For, even in its highest form, the mercantile school 
carried on that exaggerated belief in the benefits of money 
that has been already noticed as existing in earlier time s- It ^ 
did not indeed hold that money alone was weaMi, but it re- 
garded the precious metals as being a peculiarly durable and 
permanent form of wealth ; and besides, it accepted the view, 
often maintained at present, that increased supplies of money 
acted as a stimulus to trade. The chief advance in the 
later mercantile system was in respect to the methods 
adopted for securing the influx of this precious agent In- 
stead of the old regulations forbidding the export^f the 
precious metals and providing for supervision of foreigners 
who might remove the national currency, it directed attention 
to the relation of imports and exports. When a country ex^ 
ported more than it imported there must be, it was argued, 
a debt due fo it for the balance, and a debt that could be 
discharged only by the payment of money; if imports were 
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linfortiuatsely greater than exports, the cas^ was reversed, and 
'die country would have to send im money abroad. To 
preserve the nation from loss the best way was, apparent^i 
to taice care that there should be a perman^t excess 
exports over imports. This object was the real poi^ 
towards which all the mercantilist regulations were directed, 
and they can be fully understood only by reference to it. 
A theory of commerce was built up from a particular and 
inaccurate interpretation of facts, and derived its force and 
influence from the surrounding historical conditions and 
modes of thought. 

The true meaning of the system comes out with greater 
plainness from a brief consideration ofits particular methods. 
A whole book of the celebrated work that overthrew the 
system as a theoretical explanation of trade is devoted to 
an estimate of the actual effects of these regulations, which 
appear in a very different light from that in which they 
were viewed by their advocates. Foremost among the 
measures whose wisdom seemed almost self-evident to the 
statesmen of the seventeenth century, was the discourage- 
mstit of the import of any goods that could be produced at 
home. It is not difficult to trace the process of reasoning by 
which the conclusion was reached. Every import implies a 
corresponding debt in money ; now, if the need of importing 
can be obviated, the liability will cease, but the fact that 
comniodities can be produced in the country shows that 
their importation is not necessary, and therefore to hinder 
this needless process jwill so far reduce the money due to 
other countries and increase the national wealth. The 
commercial legislation of the period supplies^nnumerable 
illustrations of the use of such restrictionsr Thus the 
French ministar Colbert, who may be regarded as the 
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gn^test practical exponent of mercantilism, sought most 
1 strenuously to encourage French manufactures by duties 
imposed on foreign goods. The edict of 1664, and* still 
more that of 1667, tended strongly in this direction, and they 
were maintained and even increased in stringency by later 
enactments. So in England all competition with the native 
woollen manufacture was impeded as much as possible. 
The silk and iron industries received the same aid and by 
degrees most of the smaller manufactures obtained some 
measure in their favour. In fact, this most important of the 
mercantile expedients has passed on to modern protec- 
tionism, where we shall again meet it. 

Another part of the system has not had equal vitality, 
viz., that which aimed at prohibiting trade of any description 
whatsoever with certain countries. The great object of trade 
being the obtaining of the precious metals, through the 
maintenance of a “ favourable ** balance — /. e, an excess of 
exports over imports — it seemed advisable to hinder any part ^ 
of it that was not likely to produce this result. The trade 
with France was regarded with disapproval by the English 
mercantile writers, since the French wines and other luxuries 
would not in any way contribute to the accumulation of 
wealth, while the English ‘‘thrifty^' and durable goods 
would aid the French in some degree in securing a further 
gain. Moreover, trade with any country with which there 
was an unfavourable balance was for the time lookedkon as 
undesirable. The legislator was bound to watch carefully 
the movements of imports and exports with each country, 
and to regulate his policy according to their fluctuations. 

The dim^ution of imports is one very obvious way of 
acting on the balance of trade.” Another, and equally 
eflfective one, is the increase of exports. For this end the 
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miwihiifery of drawbacks and bounties was brought i»to 
play. Duties on im]:>orted articles were taken off, or, as 
it was ^id, drawn back/* when they were re-exported, 
and special branches of domestic production received 
premiums or bounties on the amount of their exports. 
Though there is a clear distinction between the mere 
refunding of duties and the payment of actual rewards 
for exportation, yet, in fact, the two were mixed up, bounties 
being often disguised under the cover of repayment of duty 
— a course not unknown in modern times. Both had so 
far the same effect on the balance of trade ; they, it was 
believed, helped to make it favourable, and both were 
for this reason favoured by the mercantile school. 

As the experience of commercial facts grew larger, it 
was discovered that the course of trade was not quite so 
simple and uniform as had been supposed. What at first 
seemed evil might yield future advantages. This explains 
some parts of the mercantile regulations that are in apparent 
contradiction to the general aim of increasing exports of 
goods. Export duties, or — as in the case of English wool — 
absolute prohibition of export, were placed on raw materials 
of manufacture. The immediate gain by export was lost, 
but was compensated by the expectation of the greater ulti- 
mate advantage from the export of the manufactured pro- 
duct. English wool, if retained at home, could at a later 
time^be exported in the more valuable form of woollen 
manufactures. The preservation of native raw materials 
for the use of manufacturing industry was an essential part 
of the mercantile doctrine. 

The position of the nations of Europe, and |Jieir relations 
with the New World, were the cause of further developments 
of the policy. The difference of trade With different 
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coifiatries led to active endeavours to encourage it widt 
some and to hinder it with othas. The appmatus of- 
dmies might suffice for the latter, but a treaty of commace 
was the favourite device for the former. Where a country 
was likely to supply raw materials that could be worked up 
and then exported, or, better still, possessed a supaabund- 
ance of gold and silver, she was induced to trade by the 
offer of special advantages. Thus Russian trade was 
sought for, as giving a plentiful supply of mataials for 
ships ; and Portugal received advantages for her wines, as 
against those of France, by the famous Methuen Treaty 
(1703), on account of her command of the mines of BraziL 

A still more remarkable aspect of mercantilism is found 
in its colonial policy. The acquisition of possessions in 
other continents had powerfully affected European countries, 
each of which naturally desired to m.ike the utmost profit, 
out of these fresh openings. Politically, the colony was 
dependent on the mother-state, and this subjection was 
turned into a system of “exploitation.” The colony was 
to supply suitable raw materials for the trade, and a market 
for the manufactures, of its proprietor. The worst featufcs 
of the mercantile system appear in the treatment of colonies 
and dependencies. Their trade with other countries was 
placed under severe restrictions, the great object being to 
secure a sole market for the goods of the metropolitan 
state. Colonial products had to pass through the ftbme 
market, where they were either worked up into higher 
forms, or directly exported to foreign countries. Spain, 
France, Holland, Portugal, and England all pursued this 
method of colonial management, though with different 
degrees of severity, till the overthrow of the system. 

Besides the direct import and export of commodities, the 
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employed in the transport of goods is an im- 
portant commercial item, and the mercantile system pre- 
scribed the encouragement of this branch of native industry. 
Whichever of two countries possessed the carrying trade 
between those coxmtries would gain on the balance of trade, 
since, in addition to her ordinary exports, she would have 
to be paid for freights earned by her ships. Hence the 
^‘Navigation Acts” emplo)^ed both by England and France 
as a means of transferring the Dutch shipping business to 
themselves. 

Such were the main features of the mercantile policy as 
it appeared in its full development. It is impossible to 
dwell at any length on each of the parts of the system, 
which naturally varied in different countries, but this makes 
it all the more necessary to remark that any attempt to 
give very briefly its broad aspects prevents our noticing the 
limitations and modifications that existed both in theory and 
practice. Writers who are classed as mercantilists form 
very divergent estimates of the value of the precious metals ; 
of the importance of national industry ; and of shipping or 
thS colonial trade. So, too, the differences in practical 
legislation were by no means insignificant. Colbert is 
usually taken as a type of mercantile statesmanship, but his 
earlier measures show great moderation in the imposition of 
duties, while his testimony as to the temporary nature of the 
poli^Jr is on record. In truth, the mercantile is like the 
feudal system, rather a phase in the historical evolution of 
Europe than a symmetrical body of doctrine applied every- 
where with equal rigour. There is, nevertheless, the utmost 
necessity for understanding its position £|||^d methods* 
Without exaggeration we may say that moit of modeiit 
protectionism is simply a re-presentation of the policy oS 
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the mercantile school, with some of the leading conceptioht 
modified and adjusted to meet the altered circumstances of 
the present Restraint of importation is an aim Common 
to both, and even the reasons assigned do not differ much ; 
the method of bounties is in operation in some noticeable 
cases, and fragments of the colonial policy survive in the 
French colonies. The traditions of the system have further 
helped to create one very important part of protectionism, 
but as it were by repulsion American followers of Carey 
accept their master's view that the American system,*’ as 
they style protection, is necessary to counteract the baneful 
action of the English colonial policy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In these various ways mercantilism has so affected 
the course of economic history and policy as to need notice 
in considering the problems of to-day. 

An estimate of the economic and social effects of the mer- 
cantile system is not quite so easy to form, and the vacilla- 
tions of opinion in this respect have been remarkable. At 
first it was regarded as a masterpiece of wisdom and state- 
craft. Then, under the influence of the liberalizing move- 
ment of the eighteenth century, it was condemned a 
gigantic imposture. Quesnay, the founder of the French 
school of Economistes, has pronounced a memorable condem- 
nation of the system of Colbert, who, ^^intoxicated by the 
trade of Holland and the klat of manufactures of luxuries, 
threw his country into such madness that people no longer 
speak of anything except trade and money, without con- 
sidering the proper use of money oit the real trade of a 
country.” Adam Smith’s abhorrence of the “mean and 
malignant” e«cpedients of the mercantile system is shown 
all through the Wealth of Nations^ and the followers of these 
distinguished economists have adopted their judgment. 
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Fuller* historical inquiry, and the general change in the 
attitude of economists, have led to a more sympathetic treat- 
ment of the older policy. Many modern students think 
with Roscher that a system which has lasted for centuries 
cannot be wholly erroneous, and they notice that the 
direction in which the mercantile policy tended to guide 
society was the true line of progress. The development of 
manufactures and the organization of national economies 
with varieties of industrial pursuit were essential for the 
growth of the European state system. They thus reach the 
conclusion that mercantilism was a necessary and beneficial 
stage of social development, not to be contemptuously set 
aside as the product of error and selfishness. There is 
much in this view that is in harmony with modern thought, 
but it needs certain corrections before being accepted. The 
conditions that produced the mercantile policy have been 
already set forth, and it is plain that they naturally led to its 
adoption. Its beneficial action is not so clearly made out. 
The time had not come for widely-extended trade; inter- 
national relations were in too rudimentary a condition to 
alfbw of active commerce, but the hindrances on such 
commercial intercourse as actually existed were, we believe, 
extremely detrimental to progress. It was perhaps as 
impossible for the men of that time to understand this fact 
as to disbelieve in witchcraft. We cannot, however, doubt 
tihaf a wider insight would have been for the advantage of 
national life. 



CHAPTER V. 

THK OVERTHROW OF THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM. —Tit ANSI- 
TION TO PROTECTION. 

The system of policy sketched in the preceding chapter 
reached its full development about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In every part of commercial legislation 
its principles were predominant, and had come to be 
regarded by practical men as unquestionable. Symptoms 
of dissatisfaction had, indeed, previously manifested them* 
selves. Both in England and France such writers as 
Dudley North and Boisguillebert had dissented from the 
efforts to encourage manufactures, and the former had 
insisted on the value of freedom in industrial matters. 
But now the opposition became more serious. The French 
Economists laid down the doctrine of absolute liberty in the 
most uncompromising form, ‘‘ Maintain complete liberty of 
commerce,” said their leader Quesnay; ^‘for the regula- 
tion of internal and external commerce that is most certain, 
most precise, and most profitable to the nation and to the 
state, consista^ln full liberty of competition.'' This general 
rule, enunciated in different ways and expanded into 
volumes, formed the substance of their teaching. 
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Adtftn Smith took the same line, and Stated forcibly |he 
advantages of the “ simple and obvious system of natural 
liberty, whereby “all systems of preference or restraint" 
were taken away. His arguments have passed into the 
substance of economic teaching, and do not require restate- 
ment here, but two common misapprehensions on the 
subject ought to be noticed, as they both tend to obscure 
the real nature of the movement and the agency that pro- 
duced it. 

Thus it is very commonly thought that the revolt against 
Mercantilism was the outcome of speculation by students 
of social matters — a contest of “ theory ” against “ practice.” 
The persistence of this belief is noteworthy, as it has had 
important effects on the progress of the later Free Trade 
movenient. The foundation for it is very slight. The first 
persons to feel acutely the pressure of restrictions were 
those actually engaged in commerce, and it appears firom 
the “mimoires" of the representatives of the principal 
commercial towns in France (prepared in 1 701) that they 
were in favour of freedom of commerce subject to moderate 
dtties. One of them asserts that “ a manufacture that can- 
not be established or maintained with a duty of 12% to 15% 
should be regarded in the same light as a man who seeks" 
to enrich himself at the public expense.” Commerce is 
declared to be appointed for the supply of reciprocal 
waifts, and to seek to do without it is to go “against nature 
and the decrees of Providence.” These sentiments would 
not be out of plac| in much later times, and they mark 
the direction of wiser commercial opinion, In Scotland 
tee merchants of Glasgow had among thei^ advocates ql 
freedom of commerce, who confirmed Adaih Smith in his 
opiiaons. The evils of a rigorous system of testrictions on 
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tra<|e arc necessarily first perceived by those who*suffer 
from it, though they may not formulate their objections in 
the shape of a general theory. The influence actual 
conditions on the economic doctrines prevailing at a given 
time is now a commonplace of the historians of Political 
Economy. As the doctrine of free commerce seems to 
have arisen from practical needs, so was it supported by 
appeals to experience. Each part of the mercantile system 
was assailed by Adam Smith, not so much for its infringe- 
ment of natural liberty as for its prejudicial effect on 
the “ progress of opulence,'’ or, as we should say, on the 
“increase of wealth.*' To limit importation was contrary 
to the interests of the community ; to prohibit the export of 
raw materials or machinery was an injury to the particular 
producers engaged in those industries. Restrictions on 
colonial trade retarded the growth of these young societies, 
while they did not benefit the parent state. 

Another error on the subject is even more common. It 
consists in the belief that the free-trade policy was 
universally, or to a great extent, triumphant ; that husez 
faire became an established rule. So far is this from being 
the case that the system of restriction has never been 
entirely abandoned. Its theoretical basis has in outward 
appearance been changed, but at no time has there been 
the complete victory of free-trade which is sometimes 
imagined. When tracing the history of the different tafifis, 
we shall see how persistent, under one form or another, has 
been what is now known as “ protection," 

The movement of the eighteenth century was neverthe- 
less a liberali|ing one ; its very failures were the ground on 
which later and more successful efforts were built. Though 
most of the reforms in economic legislation were in respect 
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to industry internal trade, there were, yet some 

advantages gained for international commerce. The revolt 
of the American colonies of England destroyed at a blow 
one part of the English mercantile system, and showed on 
how weak a basis it rested. Another of the expedients 
denounced by Adam Smith — the negotiation of commercial 
treaties with the object of securing special advantages for 
the bargaining parties — was employed for a different and 
wiser purpose, viz., to remove or relax the barriers created 
by prohibitions and high duties between nations. The 
period 1780 — 1790 is remarkable for the number of 
these engagements. The United States commenced their 
national career by seeking to form liberal treaties with 
European countries. The first was with France in 1778; 
and after the recognition of their independence by England, 
they were willing to form a similar agreement with her. 
More remarkable still was the once famous Eden treaty 
(1786) between France and England. The sharpest 
weapons of the restrictive system had been reserved by 
each of these nations for the other. Our jealousy and our 
hatred of France,” said Hume, “ are without bounds. . , • 
These passions have created innumerable barriers and 
obstructions upon commerce, while we are accused of being 
commonly the aggressors.” It has been already mentioned 
(p* 3^) that the trade with France had been declared a 
nuisance, and the attempt to arrange a commercial treaty 
after the Peace of Utrecht (1713) had failed to receive the 
sanction of Parliament, owing to the popular opposition it 
excited. Such trade as existed between the two countries 
was carried on by smugglers, who distributed the silks, wines, 
and brandies of France in spite of the penaftes established 
by legislation on the subject. The Peace of Versailles 
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(r^S3) was accompanied by a stipulation for a commercial 
treaty, but great difficulty was experienced in getting the 
governments to carry out this provision by appointing com- 
missioners for the purpose of settling the new duties on the 
different commodities. French writers usually attribute the 
delays to the treachery of English statesmen, though at a 
later time the negotiation of the treaty was regarded as a 
piece of British state'Craft, having for its object the destruc- 
tion of French manufactures. Finally the commissioners 
were appointed, and succeeded in arranging a definite set 
of duties which, though opposed in the English Parliament 
by Fox and (one regrets to add) by Burke, came into force at 
the end of 1786. 

The changes made were very important. The duty on 
French wines was reduced to less than one-half of the 
previous prohibitive rate {/. e, from £()(> to per tun). 
Brandy, vinegar, olive-oil, porcelain, glass, and the many 
Parisian manufactures received much more favourable terms. 
On the other hand, English textile goods, hardware, and 
pottery were relieved from prohibitions, and instead sub^ 
jected to moderate duties of 10%, 12%, or 15%, according«to 
the particular articles. The only exceptions to this, for the 
time, very liberal arrangement were silk on the part of 
England, and mixtures of cotton and wool on that of 
France ; both these classes of goods being still prohibited. 

As was hoped by the negotiators, the effect on trade^was 
immediate. Before 1786 the English exports to France, 
according to French official returns, only came to thirteen 
million livres ; the inclusion of the contraband trade raised 
the total to twenty-four million livres. French exports to 
England wer^ probably about the same. For the three 
years following the treaty the figures were — 
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Freach i^Ixports to B^gUunA. 

Livref ^ 

34 ,200, oot> 

31.100.000 

35 . 100.000 

These figures show the benefit to trade of a system of low 
duties, and notwithstanding the complaints of some French 
manufacturers, it appears that in neither country did 
industry as a whole suffer by the larger importations. France 
agreed to treaties with Holland and Russia on the same 
principle of generous and equal treatment Unfortunately 
the period of moderation did not last long. Six years after 
its formation the Anglo-French treaty of 1786 was abrogated 
by war. It, however, produced some results on legislation. 
The general tariff, drawn up by the Constituent Assembly, 
though distinctly influenced by a protectionist bias, yet 
followed in its broad lines the regulations of the treaty ; 
there were some additional prohibitions (as, glass), but 
the scale of duties was calculated in the same way and 
came to aboht the same rate. Writing in 1852, the eminent 
economist, Chevalier, declared that, “ Taken as a whole the 
cqpditions of the tariff of 1791 were very liberal. Any one 
who compares it with that actually in force will be surprised 
at the enormous difference.^’ 

A similar disposition appeared in England. ^ Fitt com 
solidated the customs laws, which had grown to an unwieldy 
siz<^ and was credited with a plan for abolishing both 
custom and excise, and thus making Great Britain a free 
port.” 

The French Revolution and the wars that arose out of it 
destroyed any hope of realizing these reforms. Fiscal 
necessities made the imposition of fresh delation xathdr 
than the removal of that already eidsting tbe Inatter of mtiat 


Eoglisli Exports to Fraiice. 
JLtivres* 

Vfii 49,440,000 

1788 19,913,000 

178^ 60,912,000 
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urgency. High duties were one of the chief resousces of 
the financier, and native industries already pressed Iqr tax- 
ation had a plausible claim for assistance against;, foreign 
competition. Besides, the natural tendency of warfere is to 
impede commercial intercourse, since it is illegal between 
belligerents, and even neutrals are subjected to more rigid 
supervision. These features, common to all wars, were 
peculiarly prominent in the period 1792 — 1815. No Euro- 
pean state was able to avoid being drawn into the contest 
at one time or another, while the gross violations of neutral 
rights by both England and the French Empire forced the 
United States into an attitude of hostility towards the 
aggressors. 

The roots of commercial policy lie deep in the past. 
Nations follow with curious persistence certain definite lines 
of conduct. To thoroughly comprehend the present situation, 
we must know the general outlines of earlier policies and 
of theories that are now given up ; but nevertheless 
there is little exaggeration in the assertion that it was in the 
time of transition from the last century to the present that 
the form of most existing tariff legislation had its origin. 
It was during it that “ Mercantilism ” was transformed into 
“ Protectionism.” The present is therefore a fitting place, 
before considering the tariff legislation of the present cen- 
tury, to notice the characteristics of this revised and 
reorganized doctrine. * 

The key-note of protectionism is the appeal to national 
interest Whatever be the special doctrines that its advo- 
cates attach to their main idea, this is always found in a 
claim of patriotism from an economic point of view. So far 
the most ardftit free-trader might ’agree, but protectionism 
adds to the idea of national interest the further belief that 
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iS an opposition between the interest of the nation ind 
that of other nations. It retains the mercantile doctrine 
that the^two parties to an exchange do not gain^ or in mpre 
extreme form, that the gain of one is the loss of another.*^ 
The consonance of such a belief with the sentiments en- 
gendered by war is apparent, and in practice the advocates 
of protection regard commerce rather as a field of conflict 
than as a process of peaceful co-operation. Many of their 
minor dogmas, such as the “ tribute imposed by a drain of 
gold,'^ ** the invasion of foreign goods,” “ the necessity of 
repelling attacks on national industry,” betray their warlike 
origin by the terms in which they are stated. 

As protectionism naturally arises in a period of warfare, 
so is it likely to be continued wlien that period has passed. 
A protracted war is itself a species of protection in so far as 
it makes the obtaining of foreign commodities more difficult. 
Under the cover of this natural protection various industries 
• are established which become exposed to foreign compe- 
tition at the return of peace. The importance of these 
interests offers an inducement to the legislator to supply by 
higlf duties on their particular products the advantage they 
have lost through peace. We shall see the action of this 
force in both the French and American tariffs. The need 
of revenue and the demands of interested classes coincide 
with the sentiments created by the existence of hostilities. 

To^condude ; the modern protective system may be said 
to have its origin in the political and economic situation 
of the world at the commencement of the present century. 
In its structure three contributing elements can be traced, 
viz., (1) the Influence of national sentiment wllh the con- 
comitant dislike to other countries ; (2) the survival of the 
fallacies of the mercantile system in the minds of the 

E 
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pifbUc,* and (3) the urgency of special classes ♦ho are 
interested in obtaining advantages over foreign producers. 

These general characteristics are noticeable, but Of course 
in very unequal proportions, in the legislation of different 
n^ons, though they have finally disappeared from that 
of Great Britain. 



CHAPTER VX 

THE ENGLISH CUSTOMS SYSTEM, 1 8 15— 1860. 

At the conclusion of the Napoleonic war, the tax 
system of England was as severe as could well be ima- 
gined. The need of revenue had led to the imposition of 
high duties on most articles of consumption, and on the raw 
materials of industry. Foreign manufactures were in some 
cases prohibited, in all subjected to heavy differential duties. 
As long as the war continued the importation of corn was 
effectually checked, and at its conclusion the landed 
interest obtained a corn law far exceeding in rigour any 
eaifier measure. Its declared aim was to fix the price of 
wheat at Soi*. per quarter, which was then believed to be 
the “ remunerative price’' {i.e. the lowest price that would 
enable the British farmer to cultivate at a profit). The 
injustice of the distribution of taxation was increased by 
the fejection of the Income and Property Tax of io% that 
had been established under the pressure of war. Notwith- 
standing the enormous public burdens, English manufactures 
were rapidly progressing, owing to the application of inventions 
and the disorganization of industry on the Coi^tinent. The 
so-called “Continental System^’ of Napoleon, which was 
rfmply a commercial war, though it caused serioui fluctuations 
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commerce, failed in its object of crushing Great Britain* 
Economic forces are too powerful for the strongest despot^ 
and England alone possessed the new implement# of pro- 
duction that have brought about the transformation of modem 
industry. An elaborate contraband trade came into existence, 
by which manufactures were exported from England and 
distributed to continental consumers. The effect of the war 
was thus equivalent to that of a high protective tariff in 
England, while the foreign demand for its products was too 
keen to be destroyed by any hindrance. 

The history of the English customs since 1815 has to 
describe the steps by which the net-work of protective duties 
and commercial regulations was abolished, and the policy of 
protection changed into one of pure free-trade, or, if the 
term be preferred, into a ‘^revenue system.’^ This extra- 
ordinary transformation, as we may say from black to 
white,” was accomplished gradually — to carry on the parallel, 
a letter at a time. The study of this series of move- 
ments, besides its actual importance in connexion with the 
existing English policy, has a further value as indicating 
the course of future reform in other countries. However 
improbable it may at present seem that the high protective 
duties of foreign states should be modified into a pure 
revenue system, it is by no means so unlikely as any reform 
of the English tariff would have appeared at the conclusion 
of peace in 1815. To hope for the establishment of free- 
trade in England was, in Adam Smith’s opinion, Utopian ; 
and we may derive some confidence as to the future from 
the contradiction that facts have given to his belief. 

The growth of the existing free-trade policy may be 
divided into three periods, with each of which the name of a 
distinguished statesman is connected. The first includes the 
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reductiSns of duties and the removal of various restrictidhs 
during the years 1824 — 1827 ; it is naturally associated with 
the actioh of Huskisson, who was the naoving spirit in those 
reforms. The political agitation excited by the Reform 
struggle and the pre-occupation of the Whig administration 
with other and, at the time, more pressing measures, pre- 
vented progress in commercial policy until the accession of 
Peel to office in 1841. The great alterations made in the 
protective system in 1842 and 1845, as well as the abandon- 
ment of the Com Laws in 1846, make the second stage in the 
advance towards the present position, for which Peel was in 
a great degree responsible. Finally the full application in 
all its details of the principle of free commerce to the 
British tariff was the work of Mr. Gladstone, accomplished 
chiefly in 1853 and i860. Each period has its characteristic 
features, but all contributed towards the final result, and all 
were needed under the existing conditions ; and it is probable 
that the prejudices of the people and the strength of the 
protected interests would not permit any quicker rate of 
progress. 

The duties on both raw materials and manufactures exist- 
ing in 1820 were so high as to now appear almost incredible. 
Thus raw silk was charged 5J. ^^d. per lb. ; wool, which 
had formerly been imported free, was first made subject 
to duty in 1803, and by 1819 the rate had risen to 6 d. per 
lb. Timber, so important an element in the cost of build- 
ing, was taxed 65^. per load, the inferior Canadian wood 
being admitted at the nominal rate of 2J. 6 d. Salt, the basis 
of various chemical products, was charged iss. per bushel 5 
tallow, hides, and other similar articles were taxefl with equal 
severity. Foreign manufactures met with still worse treat- 
ment. Duties, amounting in some instances to prohibitions. 
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aind ranging from 40% to 180%, hindered the growth^ ot im- 
ports. Sugar, the staple product of the West Indian coloniesi 
was charged differently according to the place of production. 
West Indian, 30^. per cwt. ; East Indian, 37^. per cwt. ; 
foreign sugar, the enormous amount of 63J. per cwt. French 
wines and brandies, as well as tea and coffee, were all placed 
under heavy burdens. Wine from France was subject to 
13^. per gallon; Peninsular wine escaped with 9^. 
French brandy paid 22s, 6 d. per gallon; the tea duty was 
over 100% ; that on foreign coffee 2s. 6 d. per lb. Though 
many of the commodities could not possibly have been 
produced at home, and therefore the duties on them would 
not at first appear to be protective,*^ yet, as they encouraged 
the employment of substitutes and in all cases checked con- 
sumption, and thereby indirectly the increase of exports, they 
were contrary to economical as well as fiscal policy. Besides, 
the colonial producers were unduly favoured, with results far 
from encouraging to those who would advocate a revival of 
the system. The duties protecting agriculture give another 
illustration of the general policy. The Corn Laws, with 
practical prohibition until the price of wheat reached ^os, 
per quarter, have been noticed before, but other agricultural 
imports were heavily taxed. Bacon, zSj. per cwt. j butter, 
20^. ; cheese, 10s. 6 d . ; lard, 8^. ; potatoes, 2s. The smallest 
and most insignificant articles did not escape— peas, hemp- 
seed, madder, are examples. The enumeration of sej[iarate 
instances brings home the fact of the determined application 
of restrictions to British trade in all ijs departments. 

There is no exaggeration in the description given by New- 
march. “ At that time (1820) the system of prohibition, pr6- 
tection, and fiscal confusion was at its height It was said 
by competent authorities that the number of Acts of 
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faxliaoient relating to the entry, export, and custody o| 
goods as matters of Custom House supervision, was not 
less thap fifteen hundred. All the special interests were in 
full possession of the vested rights to which they laid daiim 
There was the Com Law of 1815 ; there were the differential 
duties in favour of the West India proprietors ; the mono^ 
pojy of the East India Company ; the rigorous application of 
the Navigation Laws against competition on freights. There 
were heavy duties on raw materials of industry, and pro- 
hibitive or extravagant duties on foreign manufactures,*' 

. It was to be the task of enlightened statesmanship to 
destroy the system so described. The first impetus to 
reform came from the petition or the Merchants of London 
for Free Trade, presented to Parliament in 1820. This 
remarkable document, which contains in very narrow compass 
a vigorous statement of the argument for free commerce, 
was drawn up by Mr. Tooke, and signed by several persons, 
who however were not fully capable of seeing its practical 
wisdom. The parliamentary inquiries into the position 
of the finances assisted in propagating more liberal ideas, 
agd prepared the way for Huskisson*s measures when 
he took the post of President of the Board of Trade in 
1823. During each year of office he succeeded in carrying 
some needed reform, and many of the most important 
industries were affected by the new policy. The whole $ys- 
tet» previously applied to the silk trade was altered ; the 
duties on imported raw and thrown silk were reduced, the 
former first to 3^., then to i^., per lb . ; the prohibitioij on 
imported silk manuftetures was turned into ^ import duty 
of 30% ; the bounties on exportation were given up ; 
and the arrangernent of the industry was plafced on a more 
natural basis. 
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The duty on imported wool was lowered to id, per lbt| 
the'^prohibition of its export being changed into an export 
duty of the same amount. Another step in the dir^tion of 
freedom of commerce was the removal of the duties on 
trade between Great Britain and Ireland, which completed 
the commercial union of the three kingdoms. Besides the 
substantive changes in the customs, a careful consolidation 
of the numerous and conflicting statutes was carrieA out, 

' the whole unwieldy mass of rules being reduced to 
eleven Acts. The effect of these measures was seen in the 
increased consumption of commodities, while the protected 
industries, and particularly the silk trade, did not suffer^ as 
much as had been apprehended. 

The death of Lord Liverpool and the disruption of the 
ministry closed this stage of commercial reform. From 
1827 to 1842 the advance was insignificant. The Corn 
Laws were changed in 1828, but though the price at which 
free admission was allowed was somewhat lower — 73^. 
per quarter — their effect was quite as mischievous as 
before. 

Even after Huskisson’s reforms, the operations of Englijih 
commerce were sadly hampered by the many duties still 
retained. Parneirs Financial Reform^ which acquired ad- 
ditional value from being the production of a statesman 
thoroughly familiar with the course of the commercial policy 
of the time, places the existing evils in a strong light. The 
duties on raw materials are shown to restrict several useful 
industries, and are declared to have the effect of deranging 
the natural course in which labour add capital would be 
employed, productions extended, and the wealth, comforts, 
and enjoyments of the community increased.^’ The pro* 
hibition to export machinery is condemned as destructive 
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to the* expoit trade that would certainly arise were^ it 
removed* With respect to the high taxation of such articles 
of general consumption as wine, tea, coffee, etc., we learn 
that, ^‘as the effect of these high duties is in some case^ to 
^ diminish the revenue, and in all to create smuggling, and 
further, by greatly diminishing the importation of the articles 
on which they fall, to diminish the demand for and the 
expolildon of our own manufactures, they are exceedingly 
injurious, and ought to be reduced/' Finally, the number 
and pressure of the protective duties on both agriculture 
and manufactures are clearly brought out Above all, the 
course of future fiscal reforms is indicated in the separation 
between the productive and non-productive taxes. Sir H. 
Parnell takes up the English revenue of 1829, amounting 
roughly to about ^^50, 000, 000. Of this amount about 
;^6, 000,000 was obtained by the objectionable duties on 
raw materials, ;^2, 000,000 by the protective duties on 
manufactures, and about ;£'3,ooo,ooo by the excessive taxa- 
tion of foreign spirits and tobacco. The remaining revenue 
of over ;^38 ,ooo,ooo was levied in a fairly prudent and 
eciwiomical way. The removal of the former classes 
of duties would, he admits, leave a temporary deficiency 
which could be met by retrenchment of expenditure and 
the imposition of an income-tax, while the yield of the 
taxes retained would be much increased through the 
improvement of industry and trade. The fiscal working 
of Huskisson's policy had confirmed his views. ‘^The 
abatement of revenue by taxes remitted would have been 
in 1827, as compared with 1823, no less than ;^9)i8a,57i ; 
it proved to be only ;^3,3o8,3i6 ; the difference oi 
^^5,874,255 being the increase of revenue from increased 
consumption.*^ How fruitful the application of tids principle 
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ha| been in English finance will appear in the history oi 
the later reforms. 

It is plain that the measures of the period 1823—18*7 
were merely preparatory. So far as they went they gave 
confirmation to the theoretical arguments of free-traders by 
refuting the assertion that protection was needed by British 
industries. But the great bulk of the restrictive r^uUtions 
( continued in force, leaving an ample field for the profitable 
aj^lication of the policy so admirably and convincingly set 
forth by Sir H. Parnell. 

The second period of reform is coincident with the 
administration of Peel from 1841 to 1846, and was, in 
fact, largely due to his efforts. To those whose acquaintance 
with the course of commercial policy is limited to the result 
of the Com Law struggle, this statement may seem surpris- 
ing. The services of Cobden and Villi ers will occur to 
them as far more efficient than those of Peel, who might 
not unreasonably be regarded as an opponent of free 
commerce, converted, as statesmen too often are, by the 
force of necessity. Such a view is, however, superficial. 
The Corn Laws were undoubtedly the stronghold of 4 he 
protected interests with tlie main props of the West India 
and shipping industries ; the wisest policy for the agitator 
was to assail the “ Corn Law as,*' in Cobden*s phrase, “ the 
foster-parent of all other monopolies.** The tax on food 
imposed in the interest of a wealthy class was, moreover, 
the most unpopular part of the system, and the one against 
which public opinion could be most readily excited. But to 
persons trained in the study of fiscal questions and disposed 
to weigh with care the possibilities of success in carrying 
legislative measures, a class to which Peel eminently belonged, 
the minor articles of the tariff would seem more promising 
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ohittti of miom^mont. The system of import duties ^ad 
beeu fully examined by a Parliamentajry Committee in 1840, 
which collected a body of evidence that is said to have 
powerfully impressed Sir R. PeeL The evidence showed thsat 
1150 different items were enumetated in the list of dutiable 
goods, besides some forty coming under general heads ; 
that in 1838-9, 349 articles produced in the aggregate only 
;^8,dS0 ; that, on the other hand, nine commodities yielded 
575, 000 out of a total slightly exceeding ;^22, 100,000, 
or six-sevenths of the total receipts. For the year ending 
Jan. s^h, 1840, the net produce of the customs was 
^'’22,962,610. Of that amount ten commodities produced 
;^2 o,87i,i 36 ; six other commodities, 1,147,148. Thus, 
speaking broadly, sixteen articles contributed over 
;;^2 2,000,000, while all the other customs duties gave less 
than 000,000. Examined in detail, many of the items 
yielded so little as to excite ridicule ; in 1839 — 1840: 
crystal beads, subject to zSs. 6 d. per 1,000, gave is. 
revenue ; extract of vitriol, subject to 25% duty, 12s. $d,\ 
starch, at a duty of jQg los. per cwt., is. <)d . ; Bruges ^ 
tSread, charged 15^. per 12 lbs., only is. ^d. 

The accumulation of facts of this description, set forth 
gravely by skilled official witnesses and emphasized by the 
report of the Committee expressing “ their strong conviction 
of the necessity of an immediate change in the import duties 
of*the kingdom/' was the immediate cause of the reform of 
1842. Without touching the Corn Laws, it was possible to 
remove the minor duties that were the outposts of the pro- 
tective system. Peel himself stated the general principles 
upon which he proceeded. Put shortly, they were — (i) the 
removal o| all absolute prohibitions and the change of pro^ 
hibitory duties into lower ones ; (2) the reduction of dutia? 
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on :pw materials to a nominal amount ; (3) half-manufattured* 
articles to be admitted on payment of moderate duties ; and 
(4) the admission of full manufactures, subject only to such 
duties as would allow of fair competition — e.g, generally 
about 20%* 

The timber duty was considerably reduced, and the 
differential rate on foreign timber lessened ; coffee was 
treated in like manner; and the more oppressive duties 
on raw materials — e.g, those on indigo and turpentine — 
were completely remodelled. In all 750 articles were 
affected by these changes. The results were found to 
accord with the expectations formed by the minister. There 
was a steady recovery in the revenue from customs, and 
trade improved under the stimulus of the remissions. 

The success of the new policy emboldened ministers to 
proceed further in the same direction. In 1845 a still 
more radical revision of the tariff was carried out. Four 
hundred and fifty items disappeared altogether. Raw 
materials were the chief objects in this list. Among them 
^ were raw silk, hemp, cotton, hides, and most of the articles 
whose taxation was condemned by Parnell in 1830, TBb 
differential duties on sugar — that from slave-holding 
countries excepted — were diminished. Customs duties, 
estimated at ;^3,6i4,ooo, the larger part of which pertained 
to sugar, were surrendered by this measure. The number 
of heads of duties was reduced nearly one-half— from i f5o 
to 590. 

The steady progress in tariff reform, ^which we have just 
noticed, was overshadowed in the popular mind by the Corn 
Law struggle. It was useless to point out to the more 
advanced free-traders that substantial improvements had 
been made. The Corn Laws, the Navigation Acts, and the 
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favour^ to^ colonial producers by the differential duties ^on 
sugar and timber, still remained, and it was against them that 
the ^ittack was directed. How long the contest might have' 
continued under ordinary circumstances we cannot fay. 
The bad harvest of 1845 and the Irish Famine brought on a 
crisis. Peel, already convinced of the soundness in principle 
of free-trade, and having seen the advantage of the with- 
drawal of protection from manufactures, recognized that 
the time had come for applying the sound principle without 
reservation to every branch of commerce. The sentiments 
created by the teachings of the Anti-Corn Law League 
completed his conversion. The practical consideration that 
these laws once suspended could never again be enforced 
in the face of the opposition, settled the question, and 
accordingly the Act of 1846 provided that for three years 
the maximum duty per quarter should be loj., falling, as the 
price rose above 485., till, at the price of 53J. per quarter, the 
duty would be only 45*. At the end of three years there was 
to be only a fixed registration duty of is, per quarter. The 
passage of this law closed the history of the protective com 
duties, as, despite some feeble attempts in 1851-2, there 
never has been any question as to the necessity of free-trade 
in the most essential article of food. 

The fate of the Corn Laws entailed the removal of the 
colonial and shipping privileges. The differential duties on 
foreign timber had already been lowered, and in 1847-8 the 
rate on foreign timber was fixed at 1 5^., while colonial timber 
came in at the very low rate of But the completion of 
the reform was delayed. Slave-grown sugar was placed on 
an equality with other foreign sugar in 1846, and provision 
was made for equalization of the duties on all sugars to take 
place in 1851. 
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(Jieat as was the importance of both the Janddi smA 
colonial interests, the shipping industry had both historically 
and politically perhaps superior claims. The Navigation 
Laws have been traced as far back as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and had been maintained continuously since 1651. 
As a political measure they had won the approval of 
Adam Smith, and had long been regarded as one essential 
condition of British naval supremacy. 

Huskisson^s reciprocity measures made the first break in 
the system, which was abolished in 1849 foreign 

trade and in 1854 for the coasting trade. Thus the term 
British ship — which had previously been conferred only on 
vessels built in the British Islands whose captain and three- 
fourths of whose crew were British subjects, and whose 
owner was also British — was extended to all vessels satisfying 
the last-mentioned condition. The completion of each of 
these reforms lies outside the period under notice, but im- 
portant steps involving the final result were taken as regards 
all of them in the period 1840 — 1850. 

The second Peel administration (1841 — 1846) had carried 
on the work begun by Huskisson : it had realised the 
plans of Parnell and the proposals of the Committee of 1840. 
It had further been forced to recognize the power of the 
Anti-Corn Law movement, and by the mouth of its leader 
had done tardy justice to Cobden and his colleagues. It is 
plain that the conversion to a liberal commercial pdlicy 
was gradual. It was not on the authority of general 
principles that the reforms of 1842 ^d 1845 been 
brought forward. One member of the Government, who was 
intimately acquainted with the motives of its commercial 
policy, and who was afterwards to carry them to their 
legitimate results, has placed this on record — am a 
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^tlibei^te wrote Mr. Gladstone in 1845, ‘‘of ttet 

policy which is described in conteniptnous terms as halting 
between two opinions — between the opinion which regards 
commercial restriction as being permanently and essentially 
a good, and the opinion which deals with it as an evil 
necessarily greater than that of a sharp and violent transition 
to freedom.** It is in virtue of belonging to this transitional 
period of commercial policy that the measures of the second 
stage of reform have acquired their characteristic marks. 

The success of the free-trade measures, as judged by the 
broad test of the national prosperity that followed them, 
acted as an impressive object-lesson in economic practice. 
Free-trade passed into a maxim to be carefully observed by 
statesmen. Instead of cautiously feeling the way towards 
a system that would permit the best employment of the 
national resources, it became possible to boldly examine the 
mass of existing legislation, and to test each item by its 
accordance or non-accordance with the rule of free industry 
and trade. To make the first breach in the protective 
system had been Huskisson’s task ; to take away the founda- 
tidhs of that policy by introducing a large free-trade element 
was the service rendered by Sir R. Peel ; to apply the new 
principle of legislation in its fullest extent, and to bring the 
still very complicated customs system into harmony with it, 
was the work reserved for Mr. Gladstone. 

This last stage of fiscal reform was, like the second, carried 
out in two instalments — the first in 1853, the second in i860. 
After the ifinal defeat ^6f the protectionists and the overthrow 
of the Derby ministry in 185 a, Mr. Gladstone became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. His first Bu^et speech an- 
nounced something like a new revision of the general rates,'* 
guided by the following rules ; viz. (x) to abolish, unless in 
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ex4?et>tional cases, unproductive duties; (2) to likewise 
abolish duties on half-manufactured articles ; (3) to reduce 
duties on finished manufactures to the silk duty 

being exceptionally retained at is7oi (4) naake duties 
specific instead of ad valorem ; (5) to as far as possible get 
rid of differential duties ; and (6) to lower duties on articles 
of food of general consumption. 

The application of these principles freed 123 articles from 
duty, reduced the rates on 133 more, and besides on several 
minor articles of food — apples, nuts, eggs, oranges, lemons, 
raisins, cocoa, tea, butter, and cheese. The customs tariff 
became simpler and more easily understood, while finally 
a good many of the existing remains of protection were 
cleared off. The Crimean War interrupted the course of 
improvement, as war usually does ; seven years elapsed before 
the finishing touches could be given, and the new policy 
placed in harmony with the whole fiscal system. 

The Budget measures of i860 were more comprehensive 
even than those of 1853. The duties on food commodities 
that had been reduced in 1853 were now abolished, with the 
exception of those on cocoa, tea, and dried fruits. The 
differential duties on trade disappeared; so did the last 
protective duties on manufactures, the 5®/© t)n woollen and 
i 57 o silk manufactures being given up. “There will 
be,'' said Mr. Gladstone, “a sweep— summary, entire, and 
absolute^ — of what are known as manufactured goods from 
the face of the British tariff." The differential duties on 
foreign wines and brandies were renjoved, and provision 
was made for a future lower scale of rates in respect to light 
wines. One consequence of such extensive alterations was 
the attainment of a simplified customs system. Each ste|3i 
towards reform had struck off a good many items from the 
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U$t| but the fixing of specific rates for most articles (in kself 
advantageous) had somewhat checked the diminution. In 
1842 the number of articles chargeable was 1052 ; by 1853 
it had fallen to 466; in 1859 to 419. The refdrm of i860 
brought the number of commodities (omitting subdivisions) 
to 48. Even of this reduced list only fifteen were productive 
of revenue, five being taxed to balance duties on similar home 
products, and sever^ others on account of their resemblance 
to the ‘‘ primary commodities. Five of the fifteen leading 
commodities — spirits, sugar, tea, tobacco, and wine — pro- 
duced more than ;£i,ooo,ooo each; four — coffee, com, 
currants, and timber — between ^200,000 and j£i,ooo,ooo 
each ; and the remaining six — chicory, figs, hops, pepper, 
raisins, and rice — between ^^20,000 and ;j^2oo,ooo each. 
During the thirty years that have passed, the list has been 
further reduced; hops (1862), pepper and timber (1866), 
corn and rice (1869), sugar (1875), were taken out of the 
class of dutiable articles. 

The completion of the free-trade reform was probably 
hastened by the negotiation of the famous Frehch commercial 
treaty, the examination of which we have reserved to the 
present. The long-protracted hostilities of the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars had put back the commercial relations 
of France and England to the situation of the seventeenth 
century ; the tariffs of both countries were practically pro- 
hibiWve of other than contraband trade. Huskisson’s 
measures, particularly his treatment of silks and wines, 
were calculated to remedy this position. Unfortunately 
French policy was, as we shall see, rigidly protective. A 
reciprocity treaty as to shipping had been concluded in 
1827, but no other steps were taken to place the com- 
merce of the two countries on a more liberal basis until 
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Pe«Fs second administration. Between 1842 and* '1S4S# 
various attempts to form treaties on the reciprocal principle 
ifrfe tried without success. In response to the reductions 
d duties in England in 1842, the French duties on linens 
were largely increased. The effect of this policy was proved 
by the very trifling amount of English manufactures ex* 
ported to France — ;£263,ooo in value, besides ;£2 17,000 
of machinery — ^in 1858. 

The efforts of Cobden and Chevalier, aided by the 
prudence of Napoleon HI. and his most influential advisers, 
resulted in the treaty of i860, by which terms, not indeed so 
favourable for England as those of 1786 but still of great 
service to commerce, were obtained. The reduction of the 
duties on wines and brandies and the abolition of protection 
to manufactures were part of the English stipulations ; those 
of France belong to the commercial policy of that country. 
It is noticeable that while in form the treaty was based on 
reciprocal concessions, England in reality surrendered nor- 
thing ; she simply continued the development of her policy on 
its settled course. There were, moreover, none of those con- 
ditions for exclusive advantage that marred the older trcaiek 

Thus at length the free-trade principle became the 
guiding rule of English commercial policy. It had taken 
forty years and the best endeavours of a (Extinguished 
series of statesmen to reach this point. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more erroneous than to regard the existing system as 
the product of haste or panic. If any criticism is justifiable, it 
is that there was undue delay in the application of recognized 
principles. We can hardly over-estimate the benefits that 
the tariff of i860 would have been to the England of 1825. 
The long and bitter contest between the landed and manu- 
facturing interests would have been avoided j the growth of. 
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tbt? Iar|er English industries would have been more rapid J 
the colonies #oul4 have been saved the shock diat the with^ 
dmwad of their privileges after so many years undoubtedly 
it^ded on them ; and, most important of all, the spirit of 
retaliation would not have been aroused in other countries, 
nor could the plea have been made by foreign protectionists 
that it was by restriction that England became fitted for and 
able to endure free-trade". Newmarch has shown that the 
delay in the Com Law repeal from 1842 to 1845 was alto- 
gether an evil, and his statement may be extended to the 
whole period of reform. What was done at the end might 
have been done at the beginning if only the legislature had 
been wiser. 

The time and labour expended on the English tariff 
enable us to understand the difficulties of commercial 
reforms elsewhere. Nothing but the special position of 
British industries and the peculiar relations of the different 
sections of the population made it possible to remove the 
favours possessed by so many producers. When conti- 
nental writers object to the case of England as evidence for 
fre?-trade, they may be, and are, mistaken on the question 
of national interest j but they have abundant justification for 
the belief that the measures of our English statesmen 
were directly applicable only to the United Kingdom, and 
cannot be mechanically imitated by other countries. 

18 tracing the progress of reform we are in danger of 
forgetting the broad principles of which the various and com- 
plex enactments were the expression. The mote enlightened 
sUtestnen, so early as 1820, accepted in theory the doctrine 
of free exchange, whatever qualifications or modifications 
political exigencies might compel them to allow in practice. 
The evidence of facts brought it home to Ihost interested in 
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industry that the best hope for progress lay in the opening 
Up of fresh markets for manufactures and a reduction of the 
expenses of production (the prix de r&oieniy as the French 
happily call it). Hence we have the leading canons of our 
modem commercial policy. They are — 

(1) Complete freedom of raw materials from taxation. To 
enhance the cost of the articles used by the labour and 
capital of the country for further production is to handicap 
the industries of export and weaken industrial power, con- 
sequently this rule was the earliest reduced to practice. 

(2) Freedom of the means of subsistence. Whatever diffi- 
culties may be raised as to the relation of wages to cost of 
production and to price, the broad fact remains that an 
increased price of the articles of the labourer’s consumption 
must either raise his money«wages proportionally or lower 
his real wages. On the former supposition the employer’s 
gain is diminished ; on the latter the labourer’s efficiency 
suffers. Therefore the removal of all artificial impediments 
to the supply of food and labourers' necessaries was an 
essential part of the general scheme; the repeal of the 
Com Laws was the greatest and most important instance of 
its application. 

(3) Abandonment of all protective differential duties on 
manufactures or so-called articles of luxury. This is perhaps 
the least readily intelligible part of the free-trade policy. 
Raw materials or food have a plain and strong claiifl to 
exemption, but special taxation of gloves, silks, wines, or 
of the innumerable miscellaneous majjufactures may appear 
to only touch the rich man and to benefit the labourer. 
This, however, is not really so ; in the first place raw 
materials shade off by degrees into manufactured articles ; 
the finished product of one industry is the raw material 
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of another. Agwn, fully manufactured articles are often 
essential conditions in production, as appears most plainly 
in iespect to machinery. A modem industrial estab- 
lishment requires a multiphcity of articles, ahd gains by 
getting them on the cheapest terms. Finally there is no 
Wd-and-fast line between the “ luxuries ” of the rich and 
the consumption of the poor. The labourer’s standard of 
comfort is not a fixed one, and the cheapening of luxuries 
opens their use to a wider class. As Mr. Gladstone has 
remarked, “ You may make tea or sugar or any other article 
of consumption the rich man’s luxury if you only put on it a 
sufficient weight of duty." In regard to its social effects, 
there was no better part of the new system than its avoidance 
of all attempts to hinder the use of foreign manufactures. 

(4) Adoption of a simple and intelligible tariff. The advan- 
tage of confining duties to a moderate number of articles is 
that it relieves trade from a great deal of the difficulties and 
restraints that attend customs supervision. There is no 
trouble in learning the rates of duties or in following their 
changes. No questions arise as to the exact duty on each 
pf&ticular article, the cost of collection and the pressure on 
commerce are diminished. Study of American tariffs will 
show conclusively the evils that complication produces. The 
absence of distinctions between colonial and foreign imports, 
and also of privileges to British shipping, materially assist the 
operations of commerce. English commercial policy is thus 
essentially free-trade, and for comparison with the effects of 
other systems of regulation it may fairly be taken as a type. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND COMMERCIAL ROLICY. 

The contrast between English commercial policy and that 
adopted by other countries is very decided, and nowhere is 
it more so than in respect to the United States. The 
reasons for this divergence of practical methods in the case 
of two countries connected by so many ties are partly 
historical, partly the result of differences in environment 
The natural tendencies of the American colonies, suffer- 
ing as they did from the old colonial system with its many 
hindrances on trade, would, it might appear, have been 
towards complete freedom of commerce. It is quite 
possible that under favouring conditions this would hfve 
been the, course adopted. But the very deep feeling of 
hostility towards England; the belief that the industries 
unduly retarded by the colonial system required some com- 
pensating encouragement; and, lastly, the pressing fiscal 
necessities of the new (Jovemment, combined to bfing 
about the establishment of a moderate tariff on imported 
goods, The first tariff of the F^erat^on was framed under 
the influence of Hamilton, who, in his famous Report on 
Manufactures^ laid the basis of the later protectionism. 
The rates were, however, so low as to act chiefly as revenue 
duties, but they were increased by degrees. 
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Mor& effectual than this nascent protection was ^e 
position in which the United States was placed. At first 
the ■ European wars opened up a splendid market for 
American producers of food and raw materials, of which 
they largely availed themselves, as the increase in exports 
shows. Imports of English manufactures formed the 
readiest and most satisfactory mode of payment As 
neutrals, the United States obtained a considerable share of 
the carrying trade, in spite of the English Navigation Laws. 
The continental system of Napoleon (1807), and the 
English Orders in Council (1809) — ^both of them gross 
violations of international law — stopped this rapid develop* 
ment. Both the imports and exports, as well as the carrying 
trade, fell off after 1808, Foreign markets for the flour, 
timber, and other materials in which a new country had 
special advantages were closed at first by illegal restric- 
tions, and from 1812 by the hostile British fleet. The import 
of foreign manufactures suffered similarly, with the natural 
result that native industries sprang up, producing goods to 
meet the unsupplied demand. Here, as so often elsewhere, 
wS see that war is in reality the extreme limit of protection 
so far as the belligerent countries are concerned. 

On the conclusion of peace with England in 1814, and 
the European settlement of the following year, these infant 
industries ’’ were exposed to the competition of the English 
mSnufacturers, and were handicapped by the superior 
advantages of the “ extractive '' industries {/. s. those engaged 
in the production of -^food or raw materials). For their 
relief the tariff of 1816 imposed duties on imported goods. 
Cotton and woollen manufactures were charged 25% for 
three years, after that date ao% ; iron about 20%, and other 
manufactures somewhat less. In 1815 a reciprocity treaty 
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as eto shipping was concluded with England, ^d^ was a 
pattern for the later treaties of Huskisson. During 1818-19 
American trade passed through a time of depression, ending 
with a crisis in 1819. The protectionist sentiment was 
strengthened by this event, and after an abortive attempt at 
legislation in 1820, a higher tariff was passed in 1824. The 
duties on cotton and woollen goods were raised to 33^^%, on 
raw wool from 15% to 30% ; com, lead, and hemp were 
also charged at higher rates, the average rate being 37%. 
Not satisfied with this victory, the advocates of protection 
pressed for further increase of duties, and by skilfully utiliz- 
ing t^e contending political parties, they succeeded in pass- 
ing the tariff of 1828, by which the duties on raw materials 
— wool, flax, hemp, and iron — were raised, speaking 
generally, to about 50%, with an additional specific duty in 
the case of wool. Woollen goods were charged 40%, to 
increase to 50%, with minimum rates for the lower qualities. 
The duty on molasses, the basis of the rum manufacture, 
was doubled ; the average rate of duties was increased to 
t 4 i%- 

The Southern States, which were opposed to the exag- 
gerations of the protective system, questioned the right of 
Congress to vote protective duties. South Carolina, under 
Calhoun's guidance, proposed to nullify," or render 
inoperative, the tariff of 1828 ; and when this difficulty was 
got over, the Tariff Act of 1832 made reductions in the 
duties, but retained the chief protective ones with some 
modifications — €,g, the tax on pig-iron was lowered from 
12*50 dollars to 10 dollars per ton ; the revenue duties were 
lowered, as on silk, or removed, as on tea and coffee. 
Notwithstanding such slight concessions, the tariff remained 
decidedly protective, the average rate on imported dutiable 
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articles tanre to 34%. The powerful free-trade interest^ of 
the Sooth were not satisfied, and their pressure led to thtf 
“ Compromise ” tariff of r833, by which it was arranged 
that a gradual reduction of the high rates should take place 
in the next nine years, until they reached the fixed point of 
30 ®/o ; the reductions, slow at first, and at mtervals of two 
years, were to be large and rapid toward the end^ and were 
to be completed in 1842. Thus by the process of “horizontal” 
reduction, as it was called, the permanent duties of the 
old tariff of 1816 would have been re-established. The years 
1837-9 w®re a time of severe industrial disturbance, both 
in England and the United States. Numerous bank 
failures and a great fall in prices revived the agitation for 
higher duties. In 1843 a fresh measure was passed, which 
may be described generally as a return to the rates of 1832, 
though in some particular cases slightly lower ; it gave an 
average charge of over 30% on dutiable articles. Pig-iron 
paid 10 dollars, hammered-iron 17 dollars, and rolled-iron 
25 dollars per ton ; woollen goods 4o°/o, wool three cents 
a pound, and 3o°/o. This scale of duties did not remain 
long in force. A victory of the democratic party led to the 
passing of the comparatively liberal Act of 1846, prepared 
by Secretary Walker. The arrangement of the rates of 
duties was completely altered. Commodities were grouped 
in eight schedules, and a separate rate was fixed for the 
goods in each schedule. The duties varied from 100% to 
5%, and on the average came to 25°/o. Though often 
described as a “ free-trade ’’ measure, it is plain that it was 
really one of qualified protection, not much superior to the 
English system before Peel’s reforms. Thus iron and 
metal, raw or manufactured, wool and woollen goods, were 
in the third class and paid 30 % ; cotton goods in the fourth 
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scjiedule only 257o" 1 “ *857 additional relaxatioi# of fwo* , 
teotion was granted Articles in the third class and cottons ' 
were henceforth only liable to 24 °/^ ; some raw materials 
were even admitted free of duty. The average rate fell 
from 257, to 2 o 7 o> and remained in force till the commencor 
ment of the Civil War in 1861. 

Taking the whole period from the establishment of the 
Constitution (1789) to the Civil War, it appears that, 
starting with almost nominal duties, there was a tendency 
shown in the tariffs of 1816 — 1824, and of 1B28, to bring 
them to the point of high protection. From this point there is 
an opposite movement till 1842, when the protective policy 
takes a fresh start, which is soon checked, and the low duties 
continue till the close of the period. At no time was there 
any such system as “free-trade” in the English sense. 
The articles on the free list varied in number, and in many 
cases there were no similar native productions, so that the 
duties were not in practice protective ; but there could be no , 
question that considerable encouragement was always given 
to some important branches of manufactures, notably the 
cotton, woollen, and iron industries, and this aid Was 
particularly effective in the case of the lower qualities 
goods, to which the home production was mainly confined. 
The plan of imposing minimum rates of duty, in combination 
with a general ad valorem rate, had this effect — thus in 1816, 
the duty on cottons was 257o> cotton goods were *0 be 
taken as at least 25 cents per yard, and therefore liable to 6^ 
cents duty. In 1828 the minimum vduation was raised to 35 
cents, and soon after the price of coaree cottons was only 8J- , 
cents, the duty being 8| cents or over ioo 7 o> The mudng 
of specific and ad valorem duties on a single article was 
another way of attaining the same object In 1842 the duty 
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on'itaw itool was placed at three cents pound and 30°^, 
of fee value, an evident favour to the coarse American 
wttoL" 

The Civil War proved a decisive turning-point in fiscal 
pplkp. The revenue requiretnaits led to an extravagant 
and opparessive system of taxation on both home and foreign 
goods. Almost every article was taxed, in many cases at 
ev^ stage of its production, and to compensate native 
produce extra changes were put on imported goods. Just 
before the outbreak of the war the tariff of 1861 had 
established higher duties on wool and iron. The Act of 
1862 raised the average rate on dutiable articles to 37%, the 
more extreme measure of 1864 to 47%. When, however, 
we remember that the concomitant internal taxation was 
heavy, in a few cases exceeding the import duty on the 
commodity, and that the cost of transport was less than 
formerly, these duties were not in practice as protective as 
the nominally lower rates of 1824 and 1828. The great 
industrial progress of the country acted in the opposite 
direction ; duties that would have been simply high revenue 
duties in the early part (rf the century, were now protective 
of the newer manufactures,' and of the already firmly-estab- 
lished branches of the older ones. It is impossible to 
expect a careful consideration of complicated economic 
questions in a national crisis, when every possible mode of 
proauring resources has to be tried ; and therefore the high 
war duties had the plea of necessity for their justification. 

At the close of the struggle in 1865, the position of the 
United States, so far 'as taxation and debt were concerned, 
had much similarity to that of England halt a century 
befcne. In each case there, was great complication and 
severity in the tax system, which fell on many com- 
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n\|pditie8 that aifected the ordinary life of the people. An* 
other pardlel occurs after the peace. Great Britain gave up 
the Income Tax instead of moderating her indirect taxes. 
The United States commenced reductions with the internal 
revenue. The effect was to increase the amount of protec-, 
tion to the extent of the repealed internal taxes on consump- 
tion. The woollen industries, depressed after the close of 
the war, asked for further aid, which they obtained in 
1867. Some minor changes were carried out in succeeding 
years. The revenue duties on tea, coffee, sugar, wine, and 
the protective duty on iron, were reduced in 1870; and in 
1872 the tea and coffee duties were removed, and a general 
reduction of 10% of the protective duties was made; but 
this percentage was replaced in 1875, 

A new tariff measure, based on the report of a commission, 
but often departing from its proposals, was passed in 1883. 
Apparently intended to reduce the excessive charges on 
imports on the ground “that a substantial reduction of 
tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate 
popular clamour, but by the best conservative opinion of 
the country,” in some directions it increased the exifting 
rates, and left the great bulk of duties untouched. Iron 
received a very small reduction: steel rails were taxed at 
$17 instead of $28 per ton ; the duties on wool and 
woollen goods in general were also reduced ; but in some 
of the finer classes, both of wools and cottons, there %ere 
actually increases. Linens of finer quality were lowered 
from 40% to 35%. 

The legislation of 1883 did not succeed in settling the 
question of tariff reform, which increased in prominence on 
account of the large amount of surpluses that the existing 
duties brought in. Two opposite modes of meeting titis 
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dilScultjf were proposed, viz. (i) that of the protectionisy;, 
Which would remove a sufficient number of revenue duties, 
leavin]g the protective ones untouched, and (a) that of the sup- 
porters of “ tariff reform,” who advised the placing of mosrt 
raw materials on the “free list,” and a proportionate reduction 
of the duties on manufactures. After several failures in the 
attempt to procure agreement between the two houses, the 
results of the election of i888 enabled the former party to 
carry the Tariff Act of 1890 (usually known by the name of 
its proposer, Mr. McKinley). In its general character this 
measure was decidedly protectionist ; though the duties on 
some articles were reduced, or even repealed (as e.g. in 
respect to raw sugar). The rates on such important classes 
as wool and woollen goods, metals and metal manufactures, 
and finally agricultural products, were seriously increased. 
As examples of special classes of goods treated with extreme 
severity, the finer linens and laces, ready-made clothing, 
and tin plates, may be given. The apprehensions excited 
in European countries as to the evil effect on several 
branches of trade of so rigorous a measure were soon dis- 
pelled by the remarkable revulsion of feeling in the United 
States in consequence of the great rise of prices that speedily 
followed. The election of 1892 placed the Democrats in 
power, and as that party was pledged to the cause of tariff 
reform, a somewhat conservative Tariff Bill was introduced, 
in liecember 1893, and rapidly passed through the lower 
House, under Mr Wilson’s guidance. In the Senate its 
course was less prosperous: its most important provisions 
for reform were reduced, and such was the effect of the 
Senate’s hostility that, after the usual reference to a con- 
ference, the “ Wilson ” measure, as finally enacted (August 
1894), could hardly be regarded a breach of the protective 
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Some duties were placed at evefi a h%Her .poiat 
than that fixed by the Act of 1890, and a very large part 
the tariff was substantially unchanged. The most important 
reform was the placing of wool on the free list, a privily 
also conceded to flax, but not extended to iron-ore or coaJ, 
which were, however, admitted at a lower rate The con^ 
cession of free wool permitted the adoption of a simple a 4 
valorem scale of duties on woollen manufactures. Slight 
reductions were made on silk, linen, and cotton goods ; and 
the heavy duty imposed by the McKinley Act on tin-plat^ 
was reduced one-half; on the other hand, raw sugar was 
subjected to a 4°/, charge. China and earthenwares may 
be noted as articles that received the benefit of decided 
reductions. 

The Tariff Act of 1894 was even shorter-lived than its 
predecessor of 1890. The Republican victory in the 
election of 1896, evidenced in the election of Mr. McKinley 
as President, was followed by the passage of the Dingley 
Tariff Act of 1897, which made a decided return to higher 
protection. Raw wool was again placed under taxation; 
so were hides, which had been free from duty since *873. 
Duties on manufactures were raised nearly to — in some 
cases higher than — the level of the Act of 1890, steel rails 
receiving an exceptional reduction. Specific duties were 
imposed OR both raw and refined sugar, the latter being 
placed so high as to give protection to the manufactarers. 

There seems, however, to be little doubt that further 
adjustments of the tariff will be needed, owing to the heavy 
expenditure that the war with Spain Will involve. Increase 4 
duties will probably be imposed, but rather to obtain war 
revenue tJian to give still higher protection. The general 
influence of war in favouring the increase of duU^ whioh 
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cahifitot %asily be removed 00 the- return xrf peace, is jn 
tlerhent that requires to be taken into account The 
tendaocy of policy in the immediate future is therefore 
quite uncertain. 

The preceding review of the stages of more than a 
century of tariff legislation brings out the principles that 
have been gradually developed in the United States as 
to commercial policy. The contrast they present to the 
British system, described in the preceding chapter, is truly 
remarkable, as will be even more readily perceived by 
stating them in the form of propositions, which will run 
as follows 

; (i) Native industries are entitled to reasonable pro- 
tection against foreign competition. (2) A customs tariff 
is the most convenient mode of raising revenue, and 
preferable to internal taxation. (3) Unmanufactured 
articles of general consumption — tea, coffee, sugar, &c. — 
should be either admitted free or very lightly taxed. 
(4) Raw materials may fairly be taxed, the native manu- 
facturer who works them up being compensated by an 
additional import duty on his product. (5) Imported 
manufactured articles are peculiarly fit subjects for high 
taxation, since the foreign producer suffers by the duties 
which help to encourage home industry. (6) The scale 
of duties has to be determined, not simply with reference 
to the revenue required, but, too, with consideration 
of the protection needed by the several industries. 
X7) As a consequence, the tariff can be neither uniform 
nor simple; it must include numerous articles, yielding 
little or no revenue, and it must attempt to dis- 
criminate between commodities that closely resemUe 
each other. 
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^EaCh of these principles Aiay be illustrated frotn any of 
the United States tariffs, from the so-called free-trade one 
of 1857, as well as from the protectionist ones of •1828, 
1864, 1890, or 1897. The least authoritatively established 
is the fourth. It seemed at times as if raw materials 
would escape duties; but wool, after a brief exemption, 
has been replaced on the list of dutiable imports, and its 
example has helped to keep other objects in the same 
position. The presentation of definite principles, as exem- 
plified in tariff legislation, is in one way misleading. It 
suggests that the system of duties is the result of careful 
and well-planned arrangement. To say that it is always 
the outcome of compromise would be nearer the truth. 
Every Tariff Act has turned on the struggles of sectional 
or industrial interests ; the South against New England 
and the West in the earlier periods; after the war the 
claims of the various large industries. The final result is 
a mixture of conflicting aims that seriously detracts from , 
the effective working of the measure. Writers of opposite 
opinions on the question of the best commercial policy are 
agreed on the existence of this evil. “ The history of tariff- 
making,” says Mr. Bolles, “is not particularly honourable 
in all its details to any party or interest ; it has too often 
partaken of a personal fight by manufacturers against the 
public and each other.” This feature of American tariffs 
is so obvious that it deserves to be stated as a part of <their 
history rather than as a criticism. 

In another respect the United States are differently 
situated from England. The latter country has adopted a 
free-trade policy, and is resolved to adhere to it ; the former 
has preferred protection, but it is impossible to say how long 
she will retain that preference, or in what ways she will in 
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the futtire apply it. Protective systems differ much in tjjeir 
effects and operation, and a great deal depends on the 
particular form that a country chooses. Some kinds of 
protection are comparatively inoperative. Th^ course that 
America will take in this matter is of deep practical interest 
to European nations. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REFORM OF CONTINENTAL TARIFFS, 1815 — 1865. 

The French Revolution, and the movements that followed 
it, effectually broke up the old European system. This 
transformation was not confined to political conditions. 
Economic life came under new influences. The old method 
of government, and the “ liberalism that assailed it, had both 
to be modified in order to fit them for the changed position 
of society. 

The long continuance of war had in some cases checked 
commerce, and in more driven it into indirect channels. 
Exports and imports were both open to the high- handed* in- 
terference of the French and the very strict regulations of the 
English. Many industries in continental countries attributed 
their existence to the advantages that the continental system 
had given them, and now that peace was restored, claimed 
the aid of the state against foreign competition. The sudden 
influx of English manufactures was regarded as a serious 
danger, only too likely to happen unless sufficient precautions 
were taken against it. The course pursued by European 
statesmen for the period 1815 — is only explicable by 
beaiing this circumstance fully in mind. The development 
of the different tariffs shows how it operated. 
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To begin with , the country that would appear pecwliafly 
ilted for the closest trade relatidns with Great Britain — 
Ftance — ^we find that at the close of the war in 1814, the 
duties then levied (fixed in 1806) favoured the woollen and 
cotton industries ; in other respects they followed diose of 
I79t, already mentioned (p, 47). Commerce ^th England 
was prohibited by the war, and dealing in English goods 
was a violation bf the decrees of Napoleon ; but an extensive 
contraband trade existed, and licenses were freely given 
which permitted traffic in the otherwise forbidden com* 
modities. At the Restoration some slight modifications 
were made, but they were only temporary. The protec- 
tionist spirit was strong in the Royalist party, as the Corn 
Laws 0^ 1819 and 1821 (which established a complicated 
sliding scale on the English model), and the tariff* of 1822, 
showed. The industrial and commercial depression, then 
so general, contributed to bring about the increase of 
the duties on foreign sugar, cattle, flax, wool, and 
many smaller articles. In 1826 an aggravation of the 
protective duties was carried, the charge on wool being 
raises to 30%, that on steel to 100%. 

The Orleanist Governmmt succeeded in getting a moderate 
reduction of some of the most oppressive duties, but was 
unable or unwilling to change the main parts of the system, 
which remained rigidly protective, the import of certain 
imp^tant goods being altogether prohibited. Between 
X840 — 1850 there were even some increases of protection 
due to the pressure of jhe interested producers* 

The first serious attempt to alter this very severe restrictive 
system was reserved for the Second Empire* The English 
reforms of Peel proved the possibility of removing most 
of the barriers ta commerce that legislation set 
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ami consequently Napoleon III. entered with moderation 
on the work of revision. Between 1853 and 1855 the 
duties on coal, iron, steel, and wool were lowered, as' also 
those on cattle, corn, and various raw materials, the require- 
ments for ship-building being allowed in free. The legis- 
lative body was, however, with difficulty brought to consent 
to these measures. A more extensive proposal — made in 
1856 — to remove all prohibitions on imports, while retaining 
protective duties of 30% on woollen and 35% on cotton 
goods, had to be withdrawn, in consequence of the strong 
opposition that it excited. The interest of the consumers 
was in the popular opinion entirely subordinate to that of 
the iron-masters, cotton-spinners, and agriculturists — one of 
the many instances which shows that the long continuance 
of high duties does not facilitate the introduction of free 
competition. 

It was under such discouraging circumstances that the 
famous Commercial Treaty of i860 with England was 
negotiated. This important measure (the work of Chevalier 
and Cobden, but owing a good deal of its success to the 
efforts of the Emperor and M. Rouher), though oSiy a 
finishing step in English tariff reform (p. 66), inaugurated a 
new era in France. All prohibitions of imports disappeared, 
and were replaced by protective duties not to exceed 30% 
(this maximum ultimately to descend to 25%). The rates, 
first determined by the value, were to be converted^ into 
specific duties by a later convention. The working out of 
these details was managed by Cobden, whose vivid account 
of the troubles of his task recalls to mind the similar diffi- 
culties that impeded the application of the treaty of 1786. 
It is, however, curious to notice that in several points the 
later treaty was less liberal. Nevertheless it placed the 
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commrfcial intecourse of France find England on a new 
footing, and led to a rapid growth of trade between them. 

A ‘ further advantage was the initiation of a policy, that 
was so largely followed by other countries that the European 
states were gradually bound together by a network of treaties, 
securing a lower scale of duties. The operation of the 
** most favoured nation clause, as it is called (by which the 
contracting parties bind themselves to give each other 
whatever privileges may be given to any third power), was 
most effective in this respect. A reduction of duties, granted 
by one state in respect to the goods imported from another, 
was applicable equally to all countries having treaties. 
Accordingly the ‘‘ conventionar^ or treaty tariff became 
quite distinct from the general tariff, which was only effective 
when there was no treaty — an exceptional case. 

The reforms of the French Government were not confined 
to those accomplished by treaty regulations. The same 
sentiments that brought about the concessions to foreign 
countries of a more moderate scale of charges on their goods 
led to amendments by direct legislation. Some of the 
woift parts oi the protectionist system were removed. The 
Com Laws, with their complex sliding scale and division of 
the country into different regions according to the supposed 
cost of producing wheat, had been so inconvenient in practice 
that they were frequently suspended ; but in i86i the bolder 
step of complete repeal was taken, and a nominal fixed duty 
of 6o centimes per loo kilos per cwt.) was imposed 
instead. The duty ^on cattle was similarly treated, an 
Imperial decree to that effect being confirmed by legislation 
in 1863. 

The broad general effect of these measures was the 
transformation of the very severe system that the Restoration 
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had established into one of low duties and moderate pro- 
tection on manufactures. The economic result was a large 
increase of both imports and exports, the former of which 
rose from 1641 million francs (;£’65,6oo,ooo) in 1859 to 
3153 million francs (;^ 126,000,000) in 1869, while the latter 
grew from 2266 million francs (;^9o,6oo,ooo) in 1859 
3075 million francs (;^ 123,000,000) in 1869 — that is, a total 
increase in ten years nearly approaching 00,000,000. 
Manufacturing industries were special gainers, owing to the 
reductions or abolitions of duty on the most important raw 
materials. 

* The commercial policy of France would naturally have a 
powerful effect on the smaller neighbouring states, but we find 
that some of them had preceded her in the commencement 
of reform. Thus, though Sardinia up to 1849 was strongly 
protectionist, the influence of Cavour altered this attitude, 
and a series of measures in 1851, 1852, and 1853 softened 
the rigour of the previous regulations. Agricultural products 
and various raw materials were subjected to moderate 
charges, or allowed ito enter in freedom. The expansion 
of Sardinia into the kingdom of Italy enabled the ?kme 
policy to be applied to the whole country, most of which 
had been previously regulated as to duties by Austria. 

Holland, which had been under the protective rkgim till 
1847, in that year followed England in repealing its com 
laws. It abandoned its special duties on foreign shipping 
in 1850, and carried out a general tariff reform in 1854. 
Belgium at the same time made sjmilar progress in the 
direction of freedom, giving up com laws and reducing 
differential duties in 1850 and 1852 ; in 1856 the differential 
duties were removed, and in the following year raw materials 
were admitted free. Switzerland had no general tariff until 
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iB 49^ >i^hen m a result 6f the constitution pf the preceding 
year a uniform scale of duties was arranged, but without 
protection. Portugal had carried out several ^reforms in 
185a, and even Spain in some degree departed from" the 
prohibitive duties that were imposed previous to 1849. ’ 

, The effect of the Anglo-French commercial treaty was t& 
.stimulate further action in the same course. Treaties 
were concluded by Belgium with France (1861) and England 
(1862), a course followed by Italy in 1863. Spain was 
slower in adopting a liberal policy, and her relations with 
England were specially affected by the higher rates charged 
in this country on the strong Spanish wines. The first step 
towards reform was made by Figuerola's administration in 

1868., 

The situation of Germany, or rather the German States, 
was in such sharp contrast to that of France that the 
develPpment of commercial policy almost necessarily 
differed widely. The turning-point in German commercial 
policy was the formation of the Zollverein^ or Customs Union, 
which was the first ste^^ towards national unity. This 
league commenced with the smaller unions of Prussia, and 
Hesse Darmstadt (1832), Bavaria, and Wurtemberg (1828), 
and Hanol«rf Brunswick, and Oldenburg (1834). By 
1833 the central portion comprised a population of over 

25.000. 000, and the most important states of the Germanic 
Confederation (Austria excepted). Its original scale of duties 
was based on the moderate Prussian tariff of 1818, which 
made import duties the chief source of the customs 
revenue, export dues being lowered. By it protection to 
manufactures was limited to 10%, besides a uniform duty 

IS. per cwt. on all goods, and therefore heaviest on 
cheap and bulky articles. Within the Caatoms Union 
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prcytectionist sentiments soon became noticeable^ The 
adoption of a national policy was advocated by a section 
having List, the founder of so-called scientific protectionism, 
for its leader, but the necessity for unanimity among the 
states in order to carry any change tended to preserve the 
old duties. In 1842 certain alterations in the direction of 
higher protection were made, the duties on cotton yams 
were raised, and pig-iron, previously free, was subjected to 
aof. per ton. The maintenance of the English Corn Laws 
encouraged this movement as a form of retaliation on 
England for her exclusion of the raw materials produced 
in (Germany. 

The course of events after 1850 tended to weaken the 
protectionist feeling ; and in 1853 numerous reductions were 
carried out in connexion with a commercial treaty with 
Austria, by which the whole German territory of the time 
received the advantage of comparative freedom of commerce. 

The tendency towards free-trade was strengthened by the 
Anglo-French treaty, which enabled the advocates of a 
liberal commercial policy to secure the adoption of a like 
engagement between France and Prussia (1862), fitlSilly 
extended so as to include the whole Zollverein (1865). 
In the latter year a treaty was also negotiated with England. 
As a result, the whole tariff of the league was reformed. 
The general import duty of ir. 6<f. per cwt. was removed j 
so were the duties on com and other agricultural produiJts ; 
on wood, and on many manufactures and chemicals. In 
feet, the new tariff was a large instalment of free-trade. 

Up to 1851 the Austrian tariff, regufated by the measures 
of 1822 and 1838, had been of a restrictive character; but 
the general current of liberal sentiment then led to the 
above-mentioned treaty with the German Zollverein^ and 
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though Ihe engagement lapsed in ^i86a, the existing policy 
of low duties was continued* 

The Russian Empire had been long notorious for the 
extremes to which the protectionist system had been carried* 
A slight reduction of duties in 1821 was followed by a 
sharp rise in 1823, which was maintained by the advice 
of the finance minister Count Cancrin, whose writings 
evidence the connexion between the old mercantile 
system and the newer protectionism. In 1831 and 1855 
some concessions were made to the necessities of foreign 
trade ; however, no serious inroad on the existing barriers 
was attempted. 

In the foregoing brief outline of European tariff history 
it is easy to see the working of general forces. Protection- 
in many cases prohibition — was the rule for the first part 
of the period, Prussia and Switzerland being the only 
noticeable exceptions. About 1850 a more liberal influence 
is perceptible. Reductions of duties become, so to 
speak, fashionable. Every country is examining its regula- 
tions and seeking to revise them. The French treaty is a 
kin# of landmark, as being the adoption of a new method 
of reform, and its extension places the tariff systems of 
Europe, in a great degree, on a new basis. As a result, four 
general principles of commercial policy are for the time 
recognized in (i) the abandonment of prohibitions, (2) the 
aldfost complete relief of raw materials from duty, (3) the 
fixing of moderate duties on imported manufactures, and (4) 
the surrender of discrimination against particular countries. 
Though the result was not (as is often imagined) the 
attainment of pure free-trade, it was of the utmost import’* 
apce for European progress. The growth of commerce 
and the development of industry were not indeed due to 
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this or to any single cause. A number of agencifes were 
together in operation — ^the expansion of the railway system 
and of steam navigation, the new supplies of gold, and the 
more liberal commercial policy. Each contributed its share 
to the final result, and it is difficult to assign the separate pro- 
portions ; but there is little rashness in conjecturing that the 
part of the last-named was not the smallest. Improved 
means of transport are of little use if they are off-set by 
artificial hindrances, while the stimulus of increased stocks 
of the precious metals is at best temporary. The opening 
a wider area of international trade has a permanent 
effect proportional to the extent of the new field added. 

To realize more fully the rapidity of the formation of 
new treaties, we may take the particular case of France. 
Between i86o and 1867 she concluded fourteen treaties, 
viz., with England (i860), Belgium (1861), Prussia and the 
Zsllverein (1862), Italy (1863), Switzerland (1864), Sweden 
and Norway, the Hanse towns, Mecklenburg, and Spain 
(1865), Holland, Portugal, Austria, and Japan (1866), 
the States of the Church (1867). When we remember 
that each of the other nations had an equally long list; we 
can understand the effect produced. 

The growth of liberal sentiments was evidenced not 
only by reductions of import duties, but by relaxations of 
other forms of restriction. Greater facilities for the transit 
trade (or movement of foreign goods through a couiKry) 
were granted, as well as for the storage of imports for 
ultimate re-export. The old Navigation Laws were, as we 
have noticed, entirely repealed or greatly modified, and such 
colonial trade as the continental states possessed was placeti 
on a more Uberal footing. The bounty system was 
curtailed with great financial benefit 
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In fine, we may say that partly, by treaty agreemeBts, 
but also in part by independent national legislation, the 
protective system was changed, not with the same vigour or 
ttioroiigh consistency as marked English policy, but sdllj 
considering the difficulties that popular sentiment placed in 
die way, with considerable judgment and very decided 
advantage to the economic interest of the countries 
concerned. 

Another feature of the political development of Europe 
that assisted the advance of commerce was the widening 
of the areas to which the customs systems applied. We 
have seen one notable instance in the German Customs 
Union ; another was the establishment of Italian unity. 

A less obvious consequence of these changes was that 
while freedom of intercourse was increased, foreign com- 
merce in the narrow sense was in some respects less 
necessary. In the present state of industry, a small 
territory is compelled to draw its supplies of many articles 
from outside. A large and populous nation is not. France, 
Gemlany, or Russia could at need obtain most of what is 
absolutely requisite for their wants from their own areas. All 
the leading industries of modern life are represented in 
each of these states, and the natural desire of producers 
to control the home market obtains a plausible basis in the 
edacity that they possess of meeting the national demand 
for their products. This, among other circumstances, has 
aided the reactionary movement that is a characteristic of 
the present time. , 

The reforms, political and economic, of the half-century 
from 1815 have thus in part supplied the material for a 
partial reversal of the policy on which they were founded. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EUROPEAN TARIFFS (1865 — 1890). — THE PROTECTIONIST 
^ REACTION, 

The more ardent free-traders believed that the adoption 
of their system by England, and the large portion of it 
extended to other countries by the treaties described in 
the last chapter, marked a definite step in the progress of 
economic policy. Protectionist ideas were thought to be 
obsolete and fated to disappear before the diffusion of sound 
ideas on the nature of commerce. The course of events 
during the last twenty years has given a rude shock to these 
sanguine anticipations. Far from winning new grotind, 
the upholders of commercial freedom are compelled to fight 
for what has been previously gained, and a survey of exist- 
ing tariffs shows a general rise of duties over those of 
1865. 

The causes of this change are various and differ in diffeitint 
countries, but some stand out so prominently that there is 
little trouble in detecting them. First of all the wars that 
have been a conspicuous feature of the period tended to 
limit the former liberal policy. National sentiment iS; 
aroused by warfare, but unless enlightened beyond the 
existing standard of popular knowledge on economic matter^ 
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it desures to encourage, as it thioks, native industriegf by 
excluding the products of the foreigner, who is or may be 
an enemy. Warfare is, besides, under modern conditions 
extremely costly, and high customs duties, with accompanying 
protection, are the easiest way of gaining the requisite 
supplies. The exigencies of finance give support to the 
sentiment of protection. How important this influence is 
will appear from later details ; it is, generally speaking, true 
that the need of fresh revenue is a condition precedent to 
an increase of protection. Another and more special cause 
has also worked in the same direction. At no former period 
has the development of the resources of new countries been 
carried on with equal vigour and success. New fields of 
supply for the markets-of Europe have been opened up, with 
the necessary lesult of reducing the cost of agricultural 
products much below the former level. The advantage to 
consumers is undeniable, but the immediate loss to pro- 
ducers is also great. In particular the classes interested in 
agriculture have suffered from a depreciation of their land 
and capital that has placed them in serious difficulties. - 
ThS widespread economic dislocation that has been pro- 
ceeding for the last twenty years has, along with many 
benefits, brought some disadvantages. In a large modern 
nation it is hopeless to expect that production will be all 
at once adjusted to economic changes, but without rapid 
adffiistment some loss is inevitable. Thus the agricultural 
depression, very general in Europe, has led to a strong 
feeling in favour of meeting the evil by removing its 
proximate cause, which is believed to be the importation of 
foreign *^food-stuffs.^' 

What facilities of transport and extended cultivation have 
done for agriculture, the progress of mechanical invention 
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and* of business organization has done for manufactures. 
The methods of production and the system of conducting 
business are both worked at a higher speed and subjected 
^ much more severe competition from abroad ; the old 
practical monopolies possessed by special localities or 
countries have become merely advantages that are precarious 
and retained only by care and energy. Countries in which 
neither agriculture nor manufactures are highly developed 
are therefore exposed to a double pressure; they cannot 
compete with success in foreign markets, and in their own 
a f|ll of prices is necessary to enable their comparatively 
superior industries to hold their ground. In such a case 
the imposition of duties to protect industries all round is 
the most obvious way (to the popular mind) of meeting the 
evil, and until its real effects are impartially examined, it 
possesses a certain plausibility. 

As movement in a given direction continues after the 
original impetus is withdrawn, so we shall see that in some 
instances the progress of reform was persisted in to a very 
recent time, and that the decided protectionist reaction dates 
only from about 1877, though of course it was earlief* in 
some countries than in others. 

The Franco-German War (1870-1) and the overthrow 
of Napoleon III. at once arrested the free-trade policy, 
which had little support in the national mind, and was 
hardly understood outside the small circle of French econo- 
mists. The need of fresh revenue was imperative, and M. 
Thiers, the most prominent of French statesmen, was notori- 
ously protectionist in his leanings. Pure revenue duties on 
colonial and Eastern commodities were first tried ; the sugaj; 
duty was increased $ 0 °/^ ; that on coffee was trebled ; tea, 
cocoa, wines and spirits, were all subjected to greatly in- 
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ereped diarges. As the yield thus obtained did not suffic|, 
proposals for the taxation of raw materials were brought 
forward but rejected by the legislature in 1871, when M- 
Thiers tendered his resignation. To avoid this result the 
measure was passed, not however to come into operation 
until compensating protective duties had been placed on 
imported manufactures. 

The existing commercial treaties were a further obstacle 
to changes in policy, and accordingly negotiations were 
opened with England and Belgium, in order that the new 
duties might be applied to their products. As was justifiable 
under the circumstances, the former country required that 
if imported raw products were to be taxed, the like articles 
produced in France should pay an equivalent tax, and there- 
fore, as the shortest way of escape, the French Government 
gave notice for the termination of the treaties (in the 
technical language of international law “ denounced them), 
^ and new conventions were agreed on ; but as this arrangement 
was just as unsatisfectory in the opinion of the French 
Chambers, the old treaties were in 1873 restored to force 
until«fl[877, and thus the larger part of the raw materials 
escaped the new taxation. 

The protectionist tendency was, too, manifested in the 
departure from the open system introduced in 1866 in 
respect to shipping. A law of 1872 imposed differential 
dutiis on goods imported in foreign vessels, with a charge 
of three francs per 100 kilogrammes (li’. per cwt.) on 
goods in store for export, besides a so-called quay duty. A 
plun, for a series of ‘export duties failed to pass, but a 
statistical duty of id, on each package, ton of goods in 
bulk, or head of animals, either imported or exported, was 
oaqiied, with the ostensible object pf defraying the official 
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expenses. The advance of the sentiment in fav6ur of a 
return to the restrictive system was even more decidedly 
indicated in 1881. Bounties were then granted fot the 
encouragement of French shipping, and extra taxes imposed 
on indirect imports of nomEuropean and some European 
goods. In 1889 the carrying trade between France and 
Algiers was reserved for native ships. 

The revision of the general tariff was a more serious task, 
undertaken with a view to influencing the fresh treaties that 
the termination of the old engagements made necessary. 
The tariff of 1881 (to come into force in 1882) made several 
increases and substituted many specific for ad valorem 
duties. Raw materials escaped taxation ; half-manufactured 
articles were placed under moderate duties. The nominal 
com duties were diminished by a fraction, but the duties on 
live stock and fresh meat were considerably increased, oxen 
from $s. to i2s. per head, sheep from 3^. to is, &/., and 
other animals in proportion j fresh meat from $d, to is. ^d. 
per cwt., while salt meat was slightly reduced. 

A new conventional ” tariff speedily followed in a series 
of fresh treaties with European countries. Agreement!^ with 
Belgium, Italy, Portugal, Sweden, and Norway were con- 
cluded in 1881, with Spain and Switzerland in 1882, and 
with Servia in 1883. The Austro-French treaty of 1879 
was continued, and a convention for most-favoured nation 
treatment on each side was signed by England and France 
in 1882. Germany continued to receive the same privilege 
by the treaty of 1871. 

Tlie duties on whole or partially-manufactured good# 
remained substantially unchanged by the new treati^ 
which do not, in fact, vary so much from the general 
tariff as was previously the ase. The number of artirfei 
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indude^i in the conventions had been reduced, Snd 
ail countries outside Europe came under the general 
code; The reaction against the liberal policy of i860 
was thus as yet very slight, and did not seriously affect 
manufactures, 

i' The agricultural depression was the primary cause of the 
! legislation of 1885, which placed a duty of 3 francs per 
quintal on wheat, 7 francs on flour, 2 francs on rye 
and barley, and i franc on oats, with additional duties 
on indirect importation. Cattle, sheep, and pigs came 
under increases of 50*/^ to 100®/^ — the tax on 
oxen was raised to per head ; that on pigs from 
2S, 6d. to 5s. ; sheep to 2s. 6d. As this measure did not 
bring about the expected relief, most of the duties were 
raised still higher in 1887 — wheat to 5 francs, oxen to 
30^. per head, sheep to 4s*; fresh meat to 12 francs for 
100 kilos. 

A more decided step towards protection was made 
by the measure of 1892, under which two scales of 
tariff were arranged, the lower one to apply to those 
counfries only that should conclude commercial 
treaties with France. Even this ‘‘conventional” tariff 
was much higher than the former rates, and agricul- 
tural products were excluded from it. The policy of 
commercial treaties was thus discouraged, and a return 
Was%iade to the system of differential duties. In succeed- 
ing years there have been many special increases of duties, 
so that we may justly describe the existing condition 
as one Of high protection chiefly in the interest of 
agriculturists* 

Germany did not quite as speedily come under the in- 
fluence of the economic reaction as France. The moderate 

H 
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Zoflvmin tarilF of 1865 (p. 88) became the law of the 
North-German Confederation, and further remissions were 
granted in 1868 — chiefly affecting cotton, linen, and iron— 
;and again in 1870. In 1873 raw iron was altogether 
exempted from duty j and the rates on machinery were at 
once lowered, with the condition that they were to cease 
altogether in 1877. 

This important series of reforms was evidently due to a 
desire to copy English economic legislation. The currency, 
banking, and commercial laws of the new German Empire 
Were closely modelled on the system of the leading com- 
mercial state of Europe, with the hope of rivalling her 
success. The treatment of import duties had the same 
motive. If England owed her supremacy to her gold 
standard, her Bank Charter Act, and her free-trade policy, 
Germany might hope to attain the like position by the same 
methods, or at least succeed to the vacant place of France 
in the European economic system. 

The endeavour to act on this theory was, however, short- 
lived. England had other advantages in her progress to 
commercial greatness than those derived from her pblicy, 
and the situation of the German Empire was very different 
in this respect The time, too, was unfortunate for bold 
experiments in economic legislation. The great industrial 
depression that existed in Central Europe from 1873 to 
1879 reduced the profits of business and the receipts of* the 
state. The distress was generally attributed to the absence 
of sufficient protection against the agricultural products of 
Russia and America, and the manufactures of England. A 
new tariff was therefore passed in 1879, in which financial 
and protectionist aims were combined. A large number of 
commodities, hitherto free, became subject to duties— -iron 
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mw aria manufactured, machinery and railway plant, wod 
for building, horses, cattle and sheep, also corn and flour. 
The subsequent steps were very much the same as those 
already given in the case of France : the corn duties — One 
mark per 100 kilos, (or 6^. per cwt) on wheat and rye in 
^879 —were trebled in 1885, further increased to five 
marks in 1887. In 1881 flour and some classes of woollen 
goods were charged more, and up to 1892 the protectionist 
movement continued. Since then there has been a note- 
worthy modification shown in the conclusion of a series 
of commercial treaties with the neighbouring continental 
states, France, however, being a significant exception. 
Apart from the vexed question of the sugar bounties, 
Germany has confined her action to taxation of imports. 
Export and transit duties were abolished in 1861, and 
have not been revived. Both agriculture and manufactures 
have, as in France, received protection against foreign 
competition with so little benefit that fresh increases have 
been demanded by producers. 

Italian commercial policy also altered for the worse. From 
the formation of the kingdom till 1875, as the various com- 
mercial treaties and the general tariff of 1861 show, it 
was liberal and tending towards freedom. About the latter 
date the forces that we have indicated above as operating 
generally throughout Europe, commenced to affect Italy. 
The public expenditure had largely increased, and additional 
revenue was urgently required. Agriculture was so depressed 
that, though the country is pre-eminently agricultural, alarm 
was excited by the supposed danger of foreign competition. 
The result was that on the general revision of duties in 1877 
much higher rates were imposed on the principal imports. 
Th^ duties on cotton yarns were raised ao%, and for some 
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of the finer goods even ioo%. Those on fully-manuteturcd 
cottons and linens were increased 50%. Various ir<»i 
manufactures had to submit to still greater increases, ste^l 
rails being particularly selected for taxation in order to 
encourage their manufacture at home. Soon after the 
adoption of this general customs law, treaties of commerce 
were concluded with France, and became applicable . to 
England by the “ most-favoured nation clause. Depression 
both in agriculture and elaborative industries continued and 
strengthened the protectionist party, who succeeded in 
securing the abandonment of all the commercial treaties, 
and the enactment of a new tariff in 1887. As a preliminary, 
a full inquiry was made by a Commission ; but in spite of a 
general recognition of the sound principle that taxation 
should be only for revenue, the practical recommendations, 
which received the approval of the legislature, were distinctly 
protectionist. Wheat, flour, sugar, coffee were placed under 
higher duties. Cotton, linen, and iron goods had increases 
varying from 20% to 200%, according to the quality of the 
articles, imposed on them. 

The first effect of the new system of high taxation with no 
conventional privileges was to lead to a war of tariffs between 
France and Italy. Increased duties on both sides acted 
immediately on the volume of trade carried on by these 
neighbouring countries. A decline in the imports and 
exports on each side marked the year 1888, which also 
witnessed a new growth of the contraband trade that had 
declined under the low duties after 1868. 

The formation of new treaties with* Austria, Switzerland, 
and Spain has somewhat modified the Italian duties; th^, 
however, still remain much higher than formerly, and financial 
requirements will hardly allow of a speedy reduction* , 
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Austria may be added to the lisif Of countries in the 
protectionist reaction has been effectively shown. The new 
genial tariff of 1878, combined with the expiration of the 
Commercial treaties, placed heavier duties on cotton, woollen, 
and silk goods; and still further changes in the direction of in- 
crease came into effect in 1883. A third general tariff in x 887 
^though some of its effects were softened by the treaties since 
ccMicliided with Italy and Switzerland — carried on the same 
policy* Cotton yarns and tissues, woollen yam, railway loco- 
m6tives,and hardware are the chief heads on which duties have 
been raised. In Austria proper the manufacturing interest is 
strongly protectionist, and Hungary has suffered sufficiently 
from American and Russian competition in food products to 
desire the closing of the home market against these oppo- 
nents. The conclusion of a commercial treaty with Germany 
in 1892 has improved the trade relations with that country. 

In Russia the revival (or perhaps it would be more correct 
tC say continued existence) of protection is decisively 
marked. So early as 1868 some duties had been raised, 
though others at the same time had been reduced. The war 
with Turkey was followed by a decree making the customs 
duties payable in gold ; and as the Russian currency was 
nominally silver, but really depreciated inconvertible paper, 
this change was equivalent to an increase of all duties 
variously estimated from at 30% to 50%, and of course depen- 
dent from time to time on the premium on gold. In r88o 
duties were raised 10%. Since then a very large number of 
changes, nearly all ia the direction of higher duties, have 
been made. The new tarriff'of 1882 made many duties 
specific instead of, as formerly, being proportioned to the 
value, and in 1885 further increases of from 10% to 20% 
were imposed. As the outcome of these measures, the 
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Rifesian tariff is now on the whole the highest in any great 
state ; before 1885 it was probably equalled by those of l^pain 
and the United States, which now are less rigorous. 

Spain and Portugal had long been strongholds of pro- 
tectionist ideas, and the reductions made under the influence 
of the examples of other countries were not as important as 
elsewhere, but were continued to a later date — thus theSpanish 
tariff of 1882 made several reductions. The United King- 
dom in particular was excluded from the advantages of the 
conventional rates in consequence of its supposed unfair 
privileges to French wines. This obstacle has fortunately 
been removed, and since 1889 the ‘‘most-favoured nation” 
treatment has been extended to British imports into Spain. 
Portugal had yielded the same point some years earlier. 
But though this particular obstacle has been removed, the 
pressure of present necessity and the strong protectionist 
sentiments of the people have led to an imitation of the French 
policy. Duties have been considerably raised, and the older 
commercial treaties have been “denounced” in order to 
escape from any engagements hindering further increases. 

Holland and Belgium have as yet adhered to the system of 
moderate duties. Next to England they may claim a place as 
free-trading countries, the duties on manufactures being limited 
to such low rates as 5 % or 1 0%, ad valorem. Switzerland is also, 
comparatively speaking, liberal, though the new duties of 1888 
show some serious increases — cotton yarns pay 75% over the 
former duty, cotton tissues 40"*/^, and ready-made silks 50"*/^. 
The protectionist reaction in other countries, especially France, 
Germany, and Italy, is the avowed reason for the advances. 
The Swiss policy is thus rather “ fair-trade ” than protectionist 
in its motives ; but in practice the result is the same. 

It is thus very apparent from the course of tariff chahges 
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dtiringthe last twenty years that the general movement it in 
the direction of greater restrictions on foreign commerce. 
Thd smaller as well as the larger powers have felt this 
inflnence. Even Sweden and Norway have tried to protect 
the linen and iron industries in the face of the obstacles 
that those manufactures meet through the absence of coal 
or a skilled population. The general conditions that have 
led to this state of things have been already noticed, and 
we have only to notice some further circumstances that are 
not quite evident, but nevertheless have to be taken into 
account, in judging of the effects on commerce. 

In the first place, it is often said that after all the new 
tariffs are not so rigorous as those prevailing before i860, 
and compare very favourably with the almost prohibitive 
duties of 1850. As a general statement the assertion is 
true, though in some cases rates are now higher than ever ; 
it does not therefore follow that the position of international 
trade is better than it was thirty or forty years ago. A new 
economic system has been created in the intervening period, 
on which even lighter duties have a depressing effect. Com* 
mercial transactions at present turn on the attainment of 
small gains on each exchange, and an additional duty of 
5^/^ may destroy this advantage and shut out the particular 
branch of industry from a former market. As the process 
of exchange is necessarily double, and involves imports 
sufficient to balance exports, a check to the export of a 
product leads indirectly to a reduction of imports and a 
smaller volume of trade. To compute the total loss that 
the tariffs of the several European states inflict in this 
way is impossible, though its amount is beyond question 
considerable. 

As' the higher economic development of modem times 
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increases the evil of high protective taritfs, one of the molt 
salient features of that development comes to act in allevia- 
tion of the evil The barriers that high duties build up are 
speedily broken through by the better facilities of transport 
Railways and steamships have reduced the charges on 
exchange more than recent tariffs have increased them j the 
obstacles to commerce are on the whole diminished i and 
the amount of trade is growing, as also increasing in com- 
plexity and variety. The losses from protective duties are 
not thereby removed, their pressure is only diminished or 
rather disguised ; but in their absence the increase of trade 
would be greater in proportion as they really attain their 
object. 

In another respect such restrictions are more injurious to 
commerce than ever. Formerly it was limited to articles of 
high value in proportion to their bulk, and these were 
usually confined to special regions; the consequence was 
that either the duties were purely revenue ones, since there 
was no competing home production, or they were altogether 
evaded by means of contraband trade. Now, when cheap 
and bulky articles are the principal materials of commarce, 
there is often a home industry of more or less importance, 
and smuggling on an extensive scale is quite impossible. 
Silks, fine cloth, rare wines, and spices are much more 
easily carried, can bear heavier duties, and may be concealed 
with comparative impunity. Raw cotton and wool, com, 
meat, and iron, the staples of modem trade, are strongly 
contrasted in all these , respects. Taxation at apparently 
moderate rates, added to the cost of transport, is almost 
prohibitive, and evasion of the charge is hopeless. These 
articles are, moreover, either auxiliary in the production of 
more highly-wrought articles, or form the necessaries of the 
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working^population ; in eithar case increase in their cost detri- 
mentally affects industrial development by reducing profits, 
or, still worse, lowering the labourers standard of living* 
Though the special economic circumstances of a time of 
transition have led to a general disregard of this injurious 
operation, it is almost certain that in the future it will 
command increasing attention. 



CHAPTER X. 

COLONIAL AND OTHER TARIFFS. 

r 

When questions of international commerce first came 
to be considered in a scientific spirit, attention was chiefly 
directed to Europe. Non-European countries had long 
been regarded as appendages of the political and commercial 
system that had been developed by the states of Europe. 
Colonial policy was an important part of state-craft, inas- 
much as it was a mode of increasing national power and 
supplying resources for warfare. The colonies and depen- 
dencies were simply passive materials .to be manipulated 
for that end. As we have seen (p. 45), the American 
War of Independence gave a decisive shock to this part of 
mercantilism, and prepared the way for the present entirely 
different situation. The change was, however, only brought 
about by degrees. The revolt of the American colonies 
of Spain (1809—1824) overthrew the other great colonial 
empire regulated by much more rigorous methods than 
could possibly be employed with English settlements. Ii^ 
reorganizing her territories after the creation of the United 
States, England had to deal with possessions conquered 
from other countries, with slave-holding and convict 
settlements. Many of the old restrictions on trade were 
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maintained, but under the new circumstances they wtre 
favourable rather to the colonists, or at least the owners of 
colonial land, than to Great Britain. Such colonial products 
as timber and sugar received special treatment, while the 
competing countries had to pay much higher duties. The 
colonial interest was as strong a support of protection as the 
agricultural interest itself. 

The triumph of free-trade in England deprived the 
colonies of this questionable privilege. The emancipation 
Of the slaves (1834) seriously affected the sugar-producing 
territories, which had now to compete on equal terms with 
foreign producers, while their cheap labour was removed. 
Still more important was the complete change in colonial 
policy adopted by the mother-country. In 1840 the 
Canadian troubles were settled by the Union Act, under 
which the two Canadas became a single province with a 
‘‘responsible Government” — /. e, the executive, as in England, 
held office by the will of the majority of the elected legis- 
lature. The policy of this measure, which has been well 
described as “ the principal event in our modern colonial 
history,*" was extended by degrees to the Australian colonies 
between 1850 — 1860, and to the Cape in 1872, The far- 
reaching political effects thus produced do not concern us 
here, but the right of self-government inevitably carried with 
it the right to raise revenue in the mode that appeared best 
to each colonial administration, even when it involved the 
imposition of duties on British products. It is possible 
that if the course events would take bad been foreseen, 
arrangements might have been made by which the Home 
Government would have retained an effective control over, 
the tariff legislation of the colonies, "though the exercise of 
such a power would have been highly unpopular and likely 
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tO' lead to disputes. The pew system of colonial indepen^ 
dence was the growth of circumstances, and accompanied 
by a very general belief that the existing relation was but 
t resting-place on the way to separation, The concession 
of responsibility for internal government was therefore 
hampered by no restrictions as to regulations of commerce 
(except that forbidding the imposition of discriminating 
duties in the case of colonies coming under English com- 
mercial treaties). Every self-governing colony obtained full 
power over its own commercial policy. At first the system 
«of low import duties solely for revenue purposes was adopted. 
Indeed, there was no reason for any other course. Manu- 
fiictures claiming assistance were not in existence. Great 
Britain had recently become converted to free-trade, and the 
cost of government was small. In the natural progress of 
colonial society all these conditions changed. Immigration 
brought in a large number of artisans, who expected to find 
the same class of work as that which was open to them at 
home, and the influx of capital led to the starting of various 
industries that were not disinclined to get exclusive control 
of their home market. The United States, Canada^s most 
influential neighbour, and regarded all the world over as 
the model of a new democratic society, passed a series oi 
severely protective measures (chap, vii.), and with the 
extension of state functions, public expenditure increased 
rapidly in all the self-governing colonies. These various 
causes (together with the influence of the economic theories 
to be presently noticed) have in mqst cases changed the 
low revenue tariffs, mentioned above, into much more com- 
plicated customs systems, with varying, though in no case 
prohibitive, duties on fnany kinds of manufactured goods. 

There is, moreover, the remarkable fact that^lonkl pro- 
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tectionism has, like that of the Continent, gained groifndiin 
necent years, and this notwithstanding that the economic 
conditions are altogether different in the two cases. 
Nothing bttt very deeply-rooted forces acting over a wide 
area can account for this agreement. 

Nevertheless, these general causes operated in special 
ways in the different colonies. At the commencement of 
her self-governing career, Canada (/. the two provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario) found herself in difficulties, owing 
to the restrictions placed by the United States on her 
agricultural exports. As usual, ^‘revenge in this case 
naturally dictated retaliation," and the provincial legislature 
was with difficulty dissuaded by the English Government 
of the day from trying the effect of counter-restrictions. 
The wiser expedient of a reciprocity treaty, by which mutual 
privileges were granted to both parties, was employed 
in 1854. The Canadian tariff was increased in 1859 for 
revenue purposes to, on the average, 2o7o» imposed on the 
great bulk of imported manufactures. This increase of 
duties, toother with the effects of the Civil War (1861 — 1865) 
on the industry of the United States, tended to stimulate 
the growth of manufactures. The reciprocity agreement 
was denounced by the United States in 1865 on the ground 
that it allowed of Canadian protection while it precluded 
the taxation of Canadian raw products exported to the 
Stales. The Canadian Dominion (formed in 1867) lowered 
its tariff to 15% in 1868. The great industrial depression 
of 1873 and the succeeding years was heavily felt by the 
irianufacturers of thi Dominion. They complained of 
Atnerican competition, while they were shut out by the 
very high tariff of the war period (chap, vii.) from senditig 
goods into their rivals' territory. The advocates of a 
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“imtional ” policy succeeded in passing a new tariff in 1879, 
by which duties were largely raised. The several yams 
were taxed from 15% to 25%! besides, in the case of cotton 
and wool, specific duties per lb. Tissues paid in some 
cases as high as 30%, iron 8^, 4^. per ton, and iron 
manufactures up to 35%, earthenware, glass, and leather 
manufactures from 15°/^ to 30®/^. Books, paper and sta- 
tionery, and , such household articles as candles, coal, salt, 
and soap, were also placed under duty. Nearly every 
subsequent year has seen alterations, mostly increases or 
inclusion of fresh articles, in the tariff. In 1884 between 
600 and 700 articles were enumerated, while in 1885 nearly 
100 were added. The American method of combining 
specific and valorem duties on the same commodity is 
followed — e.g. carpets paid per yard and coarser woollen 
yams 3f^. per lb., in addition to 20%, ad valorem. Osten- 
sibly directed against the United States, these duties really 
affected English trade to a greater extent. Dutiable goods 
from Great Britain decreased in amount, while those from 
the United States increased over 20°/^ ; in respect to duty- 
free commodities the change was in the opposite direction. 

Though the Liberal party, which has always been 
favourable to free-trade, triumphed at the election of 1896, 
it has not attempted any general reversal of the pro- 
tectionist policy of its predecessors. 

Owing, however, to the growth of Imperialist sentiment, 
both at home and in the mother country, it succeeded in 
introducing the method of a preferential tariff for British 
goods, under which duties will be 2s7o lower than thoie 
imposed on foreign products. It is possible that a like 
concession might be arranged with the Australasian colonies, 
and even with the United States, if equivalent concession 
were granted to Canada. 
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The Australasian colonies were not affected by the 
imity of a powerful state, and were therefore able to develop 
their customs arrangements independently. The first Object 
to be attained was the receipt of sufficient revenue, but very 
soon a protectionist sentiment arose. Its influence was first 
seen in lower duties on colonial spirits and tobacco, by 
which the home producers of those commodities were 
favoured. As the colonies increased in population, more 
decided steps towards protection were made. Various rude 
manufiictures, likely to be carried on even in a new country, 
were subjected to import duties, or a general rate of so much 
per cent was imposed on all imports as a means of getting 
revenue, but necessarily with the practical effect of protection 
in such cases as those mentioned. It is impossible and 
unnecessary to follow the many changes of the short-lived 
administrations of the several colonies, but some of the 
general features are sufficiently simple and instructive for 
notice. 

In i860 there was an almost complete absence of duties 
on imports; beer, spirits, and sugar being the principal 
eKceptions to this rule in New South Wales. The Victorian 
tariff was quite as simple ; so were those of South Australia 
and Queensland. Western Australia had a general rate of 
77 o on all imports. Tasmania and New Zealand had more 
complicated duties, but still very low ones. By 1870 higher 
duties were established. Victoria, which during the first 
years of its existence as a self-governing colony prided 
itself on its free-trade policy, had changed its system (1865), 
and was levying duties of io®/o on imports. New South 
Wales had selected the milder rate of 5%, so had South 
Australia, and Queensland had advanced to 7i7<» "while 
Western Australia retained its former 7 % rate. An attempt 
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uniformity of tariffs in the colonies in t863, 
tie basis of the then existing Victorian one, failed; so 
that the growth of the rates was independent, though of 
course the example of the leading colonies had much 
influence on the others. 

Five years later New South Wales had abandoned its 
general ad valorem duties, but it charged sheet-iron £^2 per 
ton, cheese 2^., and herrings id. per lb. Victoria in most 
cases retained its io% duties, but in some instances — e.g. 
yarns — had a specific rate instead ; Southern and Western 
Australia had advanced to io®/o duties; while Queensland 
bad lowered hers to 5°/©. The tariffs of 1880 show on the 
whole an increase over those of 1875. I 9 j>un-yarns and 
bagging were now subject to specific duties in New South 
Wales. The Victorian duty on yarns was increased 1507© 
(from 4s. 6d. to iis. $d.); the 10% rates had become 
20%, Western Australia had put 25% on to its general 
rate, which was i2|%. South Australia had made its duties 
specific; Queensland still retained 5% as the general rate; 
the New Zealand tariff had risen to 15% as the usual 
standard, with some 25% duties and specific charges on 
spirits and wines. 

Victoria has made several later increases in its duties, 
and Queensland in 1886 raised its scale to 7|%, and latef 
that on yarns and clothes to 15%. The Tasmanian range 
of duties is from t2|-% to 20%. New Zealand has flow 
20% as its most common rate, with several duties of 25%, 

It thus is evident that, with the exception of New South' 
Wales, the colonies of Australasia are all moving towaidt 
more rigcwous protection! or at all events higher duties 
advocated on what are admittedly protectionist principles 

The only other seltgoverning colony, the Cape, has also^ 
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rsiised Ifs duties. The year 1872 was the date at which 
responsible government was introduced. The previous duties 
of 7j% were raised first to 10%, then in f884 to it ; 
for many articles a further increase to 15% was made, but 
speedily reduced to 12%, with some articles at only 10%. 

The greatest English dependency, India, follows the 
commercial policy of the ruling state. Since 1882, when the 
import duties on cotton goods were removed, there has been 
pure free-trade in practice. The result is to be traced in the 
growth of Indian trade. Between 1875 and 1896 the im- 
ports have risen from ;^44,363,i6o to ;?^89,3oo,399, and the 
exports from ;j^57,984,549 to ;^io8, 92 1,849 — ue. speaking 
broadly, the infports have doubled and the exports increased 
over 85% in the course of fifteen years. The tariff systems of 
the Crown colonies are more intricate than that of India. 
Ad valorem duties are levied in Ceylon and most of the 
West Indian Islands, but they are in practice revenue duties, 
since there are no manufactures to be protected. Duties 
of 4% as in Trinidad, 6J% as in Ceylon, or even 12^% in 
Jamaica, are not serious hindrances to commerce. The 
duties on food-products, though they press heavily on the 
poorer labourers, do not effect much diversion of trade. 

Another feature of colonial tariffs is the emplo)mient of 
export duties. The tendency of protectionist doctrines is 
against the employment of this form of impost, as it checks 
the^growth of exports \ it is therefore chiefly in the Crown 
colonies that we find duties on exported rice, sugar, rum, 
and coffee ; they are regarded as being really a charge on 
the land that produces the taxed articles, but at the same 
time they must hinder commerce, though their low amount 
prevents the effect- being serious. The tariffs of the self- 
governing colonies are, it appears from the facts that we 

l 
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ha^ stated, iocreasing in amount and in com{>licatl(»t 
sinoe twenty-five years ago. The simple statement, “ no 
duties on imports,” or “so much per cent,” described’ with 
sufficient accuracy the position of most of die colonies. 
Now an index is required for each of the larger colonies ; 
that to the Canadian tariff of 1888 fills 250 octavo pages, 
and includes 863 articles, ranging from “absinthe” to 
“ white zinc.” Even this does not sufficiently show the 
difficulty of interpretation. The grades of commodities are 
not the same in all cases, and the rate of duty often depends 
on the use to which the article is to be put, which makes it 
necessary to inquire, into the intention of the parties import- 
ing. The frequent changes in the rates and classific^on 
are a further trouble. Commodities are placed on the free- 
list or brought under duty according as the producers’ ot 
consumers’ interest is at the moment the strongest All 
these evils are the direct and unavoidable consequence of 
the development of a policy of protection, and they must 
be taken into account in weighing its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Still, when fairly considered, colrmiat tariffs do not offer' 
the same obstacle to trade as continental ones. In new 
countries the principal industries are those engaged in 
turning out food and raw materials, and these primary 
employments possess such natural advantages that manu- 
facturers can hardly hope for much success in the competition 
with them. Com, meat, timber, wool, cotton, and minerals 
must be the chief exports, and they must be paid for in the 
more finished products of older countries. Protective duties 
may hamper but cannot destroy this natural cirdle of ex- 
change, and will generally tend to lower the gains that the 
territory employing them will obtain from its foreign trade 
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They m^y not be, and are not, an economical mode W 
raking revante, but where the community is as prosperous 
as a tolerably well-governed colony generally is, the loss by 
waste of this kind is not much felt In any case, the eSfect 
is rather seen in a check to the purchasing power of the 
colonial populations rather than in any stimulus to m- 
dustries that would rival the staple products of the United 
Kingdoih. 

Discussions of commercial policy and history too fre- 
quently ignore the Spanish- American countries. A very 
large body of trade is carried on by Great Britain with South 
.^erica and Mexico. The figures for rSSp show that 
British exports to those countries were, in round numbers, 
;^a9, 400,000 ; the imports thence, though much less, reached 
the respectable sum of ;^t 4, 350,000, giring a total of 
;^43,75o,ooo. Nevertheless, the tariffs of most American 
states are far more severe than those of the British colonies. 
Mexico is declared by Mr. Wells to possess the highest 
rates of duties in the world, over 100% being a common 
duty for the protection of the feeble native manufactures. 
Till very lately each province had its additional customs, 
and the Custom House regulations and formalities were 
another considerable check to trade. 

Brazil has followed the same policy. Ad valorem duties 
of 40% have been raised to 60% and 65%. Forty-eight 
per tent, is a comparatively low rate. There are besides 
numerous high specific duties. 

The Argentine Republic, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela 
follow the system of the United States “ Walker tariff” of 
1846 (p. 73), and group commodities in large categories or 
schedules, the articles enumerated in each paying a uniform 
duty. Forty-five per cent, is the highest for imported 
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n&anufactures in the first-mentioned country, and 35% is 
the rate for otherwise unenumerated goods. Uruguay puts 
47% on ready-made clothing, 31% on cotton tissues, and 
30 % on iron. Peru has 40% on all textile fabrics, and 
45% on ready-made clothing. The Venezuelan duties are 
specific, and vary from xd, to x 6 s. per kilogramme. 

Colombia imposes a specific duty on each separate article 
mentioned, while Chili has for the most part ad valorem 
duties, ranging from 15% to 35%. These scales of duty 
are much higher than the rates prevalent in Australasia, 
and yet they do not seerh to check imports, at least from 
Great Britain. A partial explanation of this fact is found 
in the absence of productive manufacturing industries and 
in the lower cost of carriage to the ports. If the duty on 
goods to Buenos Ayres is higher than on those to Melbourne 
the freight is less, and the home supply is less capable of 
meeting demands. Moreover, the rigorous fiscal system is 
in keeping with the defective monetary and commercial 
organization of the countries, so that the trader is prepared 
to encounter high duties as well as depreciated currency 
and inefficient police and justice. The tariffs are not, it 
may be remarked, based on any consistent protectionist 
theory j they are rather the outcome of the need of revenue 
and ignorance as to the best mode of obtaining it. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE MODERN PROTECTIONIST THEORY. 

One lesson that the study of commercial policy from 
the historical point of view teaches with the utmost 
plainness is the dependence of the particular trade regulations 
adopted by any community rather on the existing social 
conditions and the interests of the strongest classes, than on 
any precise theoretical doctrines. It is not by reason of 
special enlightenment that Manchester and Bordeaux have 
favoured free-trade, nor is it pure want of intelligence that 
has made Philadelphia and Melbourne strongholds of pro- 
tection. The great exporting industries eveiywhere naturally 
and reasonably desire an extension of their market, while 
districts that possess special advantages over their country- 
men, though not over foreigners, in certain forms of pro- 
duction as naturally though not so reasonably strive to 
retSin the benefits of this superiority. 

But though it would be a grave error to regard trade 
policy as the direct product of theory, there is an inevitable 
connexion between them. A restrictive commercial system 
is certain to have a theory of protection as its counterpart, 
and a free-trade policy will be accompanied by an appropriate 
doctrine. The function of science is, no doubt, confined to 
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determining the truth or falsehood of propositions; ftn 
absurdity * does not cease to be such, merely because 
powerful classes or even whole nations accept it as true. 
The social sciences are in this respect somewhat exceptionally 
placed. Dealing as they do with problems in which senti- 
ments and beliefs are often the most powerful factor, they 
must take account of mistaken views and prejudices, since 
these errors actually affect the object of study. Thus pro- 
tection, be it ever justifiable or not, is an existing fact ; and 
has the same claim to full and careful examination as any 
other fact — say inconvertible paper currency or usury laws — 
both of which have often been the product of erroneous 
beliefs as to the means of promoting social welfare. 

Economists have, it must be confessed, been a little back- 
ward in this part of their work. Of hostile criticism and 
exposure of fallacies there has been enough, if not more than 
enough. Exposition of the protectionist standpoint and 
elucidation of its basis, though at present more needed, , 
are not so easily obtainable. 

, To understand the position taken up by the modem 
opponents of free-trade, it is above all essential to recognize 
that the key-note of their systepi is nationality. The 
advocates of protection with wearisome repetition set up 
their plan as national, and contrast it with what they deem 
to be the cosmopolitanism of Adam Smith and his disciples. 
The claims of the nation as a whole are accentuated, and 
regarded as far more important than those of the individual 
or the world at large. How perfectly this attitude harmonizes 
with the actual policy of European, add mdeed of all prptw- 
tionist states, is apparent. A particular industry is suffering 
under the pr^sure of foreign competition — i.e. a national 
interest is affected. The state then steps in to protect it 
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agdnst W danger by imposing additional duties on the- 
foreign product, the loss to individual consumers and to the 
world as a whole being disregarded as unimportant. 

Thus regarded, the policy would appear to be nothing but 
the old mercantile and pre-mercantile methods continued in 
modem times under a new name. Without denyii^ the 
portion of truth contained in this statement, we would prefer 
to dwell on the noteworthy differences in general statement 
and in special arguments between the older and the now 
prevalent s)rstems. Those differences may be said to be the 
outcome of economic discussion and criticism. Up to the 
middle of the eighteenth century no serious question had 
arisen respecting the regulation of industry and commerce 
by the state. Particular measures might be opposed on the 
ground of expediency, but the broad argument against 
restraints on commercial activity was entirely unknown. The 
situation is now completely changed ; for the last hundred 
years the advocate of protection has had to state his case 
with constant reference and attention to the free-trade argu- 
ment. One consequence has been that an unduly large part 
of protectionist works fe occupied by attacks on certain views 
of Adam Smith or of his successors. Either particular parts 
of the economic theory of foreign trade are employed, or the 
plea of exceptional circumstances is put forward as invali- 
dating the general conclusion in favour of liberty. The 
u^al appeals to “ practice ” against “ theory " are due to tbe 
same cause. A feeling that economic science furnishes on 
foe \vhole a basis for^ free-trade is widely prevalent amongst 
protectionists, who prefer to abandon foe science rather 
foan accept what they think is its legitimate result 

The restrictive system, as we might expect, has a distinctive 
colour, according to the country in which it is expounded. 
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It*wr0iild be strange if a policy claiming to be specially suit^ 
for a particular nation did not bear some mark of that 
nation's peculiarities. ♦American protectionism is not quite 
the same as that professed in Germany, and the latter agttin 
differs from the position of French or Italian protectionists* 
There is, however, a general similarity that is far more 
important than any special divergences, and bears witness to 
the fundamental unity of the forces that have produced the 
restrictive policy and belief. Local conditions lead to the 
elaboration of particular lines of argument, and to emphasis 
on special points, but the case for protection admits of being 
reduced to general forms, which are reproduced under the 
most apparently diverse circumstances. 

The earliest advocacy of protection, as distinct from the 
mercantile doctrine, is probably contained in the Report on 
Manufactures (1791) of the great American statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton, which, we are told by so hostile a 
critic as Professor Sumner, is the best statement of the 
protectionist argument ever made." Most of the pleas 
used by Hamilton have been the strong points of the later 
protectionist schools. One ground urged by him in favour 
of protection was its adoption by Other nations. “ If the 
system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were 
the prevailing system of nations, the arguments which dis« 
suade a country in the predicament of the United States 
from the zealous pursuit of manufactures would doubtftss 
have great force .... but the system which has been 
mentiohed is far from characterizing the general policy of 
nations. In such a position of things the United States 
cannot exchange with Europe on equal terms." There is 
here a distinct statement of the reciprocity or fair-trade 
view, which regards freedom of trade as only serviceable 
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'Mlien it*iB granted by both the trading coontries.; As this 
is a very precarious basis for a policy of protection, since it 
ceasds in respect to commerce with free-trade countries, 
Hamilton proceeds to develop other reasons for the system 
of restriction. To those who maintained that manufactures 
would arise under the normal action of individual interest, 
he answers that the initial efforts in this direction will be 
hindered by “ the fear of want of success in untried enter- 
prises, the intrinsic difficulties of first essays, and the .... 
artificial encouragements with which foreign nations second 
the editions of their own citizens ; ” thus anticipating the 
“ infant industry ” argument familiar to readers of J. S. Mill’s 
Political Economy, and believed by most of them to have 
originated with him. The advantages which the establish- 
ment of manufactures would bestow are next exhibited. 
They are — First, the diversification of industry, allowing of 
greater division of labour, and “ affording greater scope for 
the diversity of talents." This plea, which made for manu- 
factures in a new country like the United States at that 
time, would equally apply to agriculture in an old nation 
such as England. A second argument is discovered in the 
statement that additional employment will be given to those 
not at present in the business, a contention that has even 
now more popularity than any other of the protectionist pleas. 
Third comes the effect of protection in encouraging immi- 
grfttion, by securing new and profitable forms of employment, 
a point of considerable theoretical and practical interest. 
Fourthly, the benefit of a more certain and steady market is 
ascribed to the protecfive system, which thereby saves the cost 
involved in the transport of goods. Since Hamilton's time 
the advantage of reserving the home market to native pro- 
ducers has been repeated on innumerable occasions by the 
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aph<dders of the system he favoured. Lastly, he ar^es 
{wotectloQ, instead of raising, actually lowers prices by the 
iKHne competition that it calls into being, and is thus free fnm 
the charge so often brought against it of creating mcuM^olies, 

From this very careful statement of the case for protectios, 
Hamilton passes on to consider the mechanism to be em" 
fdoyed in a manner that shows most clearly the connexion 
of his views with the mercantile system. The varimis 
expedients that we have seen in action in the seventeendi 
and eighteenth centuries (chap, iv.) are enumerated, and 
their relative efficacy considered. Duties on imports, 
bounties, premiums, drawbacks, prohibition of exports useful 
for industry, all figure in the list, but are tested with refer- 
ence to their effect on industry rather than on the influx of 
money. Since Hamilton was, as Mr. Bourne has shown, 
acquainted with the writings of Adam Smith, there can be 
no question as to his position being the outcome of the 
attacks on the mercantile theory contained in the fouitii 
book of the Wealth of Nations. Report on Mo^^fcu:l^^re$ 

is thus a restatement of what its writer regards as the 
essential truths of the restrictive system, separated from the 
errors that had furnished a plausible ground of assault on it. 

The importance of Hamilton’s wews does not rest simply 
on the effect that they produced on American policy, nor on 
the deservedly great reputation of their author. They have 
with good reason been regarded as the source from wkich 
the two most prominent advocates of protection in the 
presmt century — each of whom has succeeded in creating 
a following— derived their inspiratibn. List and Carey 
have each added to and expanded particular parts of the 
protectionist argument, but the basis c^f their pleas is to be 
found in Hamilton's Report, 
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< The <Siim of the fcmner — list — was essentially that 
‘‘ag^tor." In his restless activity and unhappy end he re- 
cail8'Las8adle> the socialist apostle ; in bis persistent advocacy 
of a particular line of commercial and national |>olicy, he 
suggests the greater and more honourable name of Cobden. 
Bom in Suabia in 17S9, he entered at an early age into 
the civil service of his native state ; he soon, however, came 
in contact with the authorities, and after a short imprison- 
ment went to the United States, where he published (in 
i8a8) a plea for protection, under the title of A New System 
gf Political Economy. Returning to Germany in 1832, he 
became a leader of the protectionist party, and prepared his 
National System of Political Economy that has so profoundly 
influenced German commercial policy. He died by his own 
hand in 1846. 

The system advocated by List contains the leading ideas 
that have influenced continental, American, and colonial 
statesmen in adopting the tariff systems whose history we 
have traced (chaps, vii., viii, x.). Starting with the con- 
ception that society passes through a series of stages, each 
of which is an advance on the preceding ones, List holds 
that the state or governing power can facilitate the pro- 
cess of transition. Omitting the earlier stages of hunting 
and pastoral life, there are the two distinct conditions of 
(i) agriculture pure and simple, and (a) of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce combined. It is, or should 
be, the aim of the statesman to bring his country as soon as 
possible into the second. Some countries are so backward 
that this development is at present hopeless for them ; others 
have already reached it. For either of these the protective 
system is not desirable. Free-trade, on the contrary, is the 
be^ policy, as by it the undeveloped countries obtain 
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manufactures that they cannot produce themsdvd^ while 
manu&cturing nations gain a wider market for tiieir produr^ 
There is, however, a third group of nations with prosperous 
agriculture, and ripe for the manufacturing stage. To over- 
come the difficulties of the transition, protective duties are 
needed. List believed that the two nations in which he 
was more particularly interested — Germany and the United 
States — were in this situation. England, on the other hand, 
was beyond the need of such expedients, and in her case 
the maintenance of protection was, he thought, a mistake 
due to the stupidity of the English governing class. The 
“ industrial protective system ” thus appears as an agency 
to be applied at a special period in a nation’s growth ; it is 
at that stage indispensably necessary for the furtherance of 
national welfare. In corroboration of his opinion. List 
makes a persuasive appeal to history, as showing that manu- 
facturing industry has always needed protection as a pre- 
requisite for its successful development. Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, France, Germany, Russia, and the United 
States are in turn brought forward to illustrate the pro- 
position that “ nations .... can without inconsistency, and 
should, change their system in proportion as they advance. 
At first, by free-trade with nations of higher culture, they 
emerge from barbarism and improve their agriculture ; then 
by means of restrictions they give an impulse to manufactures 
.... then finally, by a gradual return to the principle^f 
free-trade .... they maintain the supremacy which they 
have acquired.” The effect of this argument from past 
experience has been considerable, botfi in the United States 
and on the Continent. 

Besides the general statement and its supposed historical 
justification. List employs several theoretical arguments in 
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supportTof protection. The most remarkable is that bided 
on the theory of “ productive powers.” Adam Smith and 
his Successors — “ the School,” as he calls them — confine 
thdr attention to actual values, or, in other words, to existit^ 
jwoducts; they disregard the capacity to produce those 
values. Complete commercial freedom may give the 
greatest amount of value at a given time, but a wise 
restrictive policy will increase the production of wealth in 
the future; present loss will in this way be more than 
recompensed by subsequent gain. The use of protection 
is substantially a national apprenticeship, and should be 
judged in that light. 

“The School” — to adopt List’s phrase — is guilty of other 
errors; it deliberately confounds individual with national 
interest. Unrestricted exchange is perhaps for the 
immediate advantage of the exchanging parties, but the 
transaction that benefits the individual Frenchman and 
German may not benefit, but rather injure France or 
Germany. The American purchaser of imported manu- 
factures, to take another instance, may profit, though the 
industrial interests of the United States suffer by the check 
to their development that the purchase of foreign goods 
causes. 

Again, Adam Smith and the economists have failed to 
recognize the full significance of their favourite doctrine of 
division of labour. They neglect the increased interchange 
that the encouragement of manufactures in a hitherto purely 
agricultural district brings into being. The creation of a 
“home market” saves the cost of transport, and the 
increased competition of the new industries lowers prices. 

These erroneous doctrines are, in List’s opinion, the 
lesult pardy of the cosmopolitanism which is the character- 
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isti& alike of the Eamamistes, of Adam Smith, atiii' of hta 
French and English disciples, partly of their materialktic 
view of economic life, and partly also of thar ondtte 
m^vidualism, which paid no attention to the existence of 
nation^ and limited unduly the functions of government 

The main contrivance by which full industrial develop* 
ment is to be secured, is the application of protective impmt 
duties, varying in amount with circumstances and confined 
to manufactures, agricultural products and raw materials 
being altogether exempt The other expedients are indeed 
noticed, but receive a very subordinate place. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that List’s doctrines are 
a development of those of Hamilton, modified by the 
national tendency to abstract speculation. The encourage- 
ment of manufactures is the common aim ; the advantages 
to be realized and the mode of obtaining them are 
similarly conceived. The chief difference is the greater 
elaboration that List has bestowed on his work, and the use 
of history as affording confirmation of his assertions. 

All that is really suggestive and powerful in protecdoniat 
theory can be traced back to Hamilton and List, but before 
examining the doctrines in detail, some other expositions 
claim our notice. That of greatest practical weight is found 
in the writings of H. C. Carey, who for many years carried 
on a vigorous protectionist propaganda. Commencing his 
career as a free-trader, he declared himself to have b^ 
convinced of the wisdom of interference with exchange in 
order to shake off the commercial domination of England. 
“ British free-trade " was in reality the continuance of the 
old colonial system. Their greater capital and cheap 
labour enabled the manufacturers of England to retain the 
supremacy that protection had originally given them. The 
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iVOwdy* Aid die only way of reaching true free-trade, ^as tty 
a vigorous use of protection until native industries were 
sttong enough to meet their foreign competitors on equal 
tetm : ‘ 

The importance of the home market, the advantage that 
agriculturists gain by the proximity of manufoctures, and 
the necessity of a diversity of industry for a complete national 
life, are dwelt on by Carey, as previously by Hamilton and 
List. It cannot be said that there is anything very original 
in his views, which are wrapped up in a mass of declama- 
tion admirably adapted to stir up the national prejudices of 
his readers. But his influence in creating a so-called 
school of economists, and thus giving a quasi-scientific 
colour to the protectionist cause, is undeniable, and should 
receive due recognition. Like List, he was rather fitted 
for popular advocacy of doctrines that excited his feel- 
ings than for calm discussion of the economic problem 
of exchange in its effects on the individual and on 
society. 

Germany and America have been the centres where the 
theory of protection has been most remarkably developed, 
and in those countries List and Carey are by far the most 
in fluential representatives of the policy. Their followers 
are indeed numerous. Each election campaign in the 
United States brings out an abundant crop of works 
estSblishiug to the writers’ satisfaction that protection is the 
mamstay of American industry. The same thing on a 
smaller scale was noticeable when the G®man tariff of 
1879 (p. 98) was under discussion. The subject in its 
commonplace aspects has been indeed, in vulgar phrase. 
“ threshed out,” without the addition of much that could 
strengthen or elucidate the position which we have been 
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Considering. Some special arguments have, howe^er^ been 
added which are in complete accordance with the general 
view that we have taken of the growth of protectionist 
theory. Just as Hamilton, list, and Carey are, consciously 
or unconsciously, seeking to repair the breaches in the 
mercantile system by what they deem more durable 
material, so are the protectionist theories of Cournot, Bowen, 
and others adjusted to meet the theory of international trade 
as taught by Ricardo and J. S. Mill. 

The doctrine that exchange always gives a surplus of 
advantage to be divided in some proportion between the 
exchangers is so fatal to protection, that its champions ar^ 
compelled to endeavour to weaken its force, a process 
usually attempted by summoning up some supposed case 
in which this result is not reached. These arguments at 
their best are not so much a defence of protection as a 
system, as pleas for exceptional treatment under peculiar 
conditions, for which reason we may reserve their consider- 
ation for a more suitable place. 

Quite different is the situation of some later phases of 
the protectionist movement that have hardly as yet 
developed an adequate theory, but which illustrate 
the influence of actual policy upon economic doctrines, 
as also the tendency to increased rigour of applica- 
tion that a protective system engenders. The causes 
already described (chap, ix.) that have led to the e<m- 
tinental reaction against the liberal policy of i860 — 1870, 
have produced what has not inaptly been called the 
“ system of solid protection.” Agriculture and manufactures 
have both been affected by far-reaching economic changes, 
and the pressure of public opinion has forced legislators to 
erect barriers at once against American corn and meat, and 
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against Britkh manufactures. Thiis system, in its essrerfce 
less reasonable than the system oi protection to manu- 
fitctures Simply, is nevertheless far more popular in Europe. 
The aj^cultural interest is as determined to secure the* aidj 
of duties as the manufacturing one. Whether this policy 
nrfll survive the temporary conditions that have brought it 
into being is doubtful, though the difficulty with which the 
English and French protective systems were reformed in the 
present qentury suggests the belief that it will. 

Very different circumstances have had a curiously similar 
effect in the United States. The increases of duties and 
llie criticisms to which they have been subjected are the 
reasons for the bolder position taken up by the extreme 
protectionist party, who regard foreign trade as an evil 
wherever it competes with home production. The pro- 
tective tariff, with its latest exaggerations, is defended on the 
ground that American civilization is distinct and separate 
from that of the world. Its higher standard of comfort 
can, it is said, be preserved only by complete exclusion of 
any foreign products that can compete with native labour. 
This policy of raising a “ Chinese wall ” around the territory 
of the United States has received far more support than 
would at first sight appear possible, and its application 
undoubtedly involves the employment of protection with 
respect to all forms of industry. 

Colonial protectionist doctrines do not need any special 
discussion. So far as they are not confined to appeals to 
experience and the comparative statistics of free-trading 
and protectionist communities, they do not get beyond a 
repetition of the arguments already noticed. ■ The need Of 
encouragement to new industries, the advan)tages of nnanu- 
fiiotures to the agriculturists themselves, and the special 
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vaS\je of tbe ** home market/' are the pleas in Australasia 
and Canada, as in the United States. 

The history of the protectionist theories of the present 
century helps to explain their nature and real origin. In 
all countries we see that the main idea of their upholders 
is to secure national development Wherever we tuiht — ^the 
United States, Germany, Russia, or the colonies — it is the 
same. To create new industries, to place those struggling 
into existence on a firmer basis, to secure employment for 
labour, and to increase population and wealth, such are, in 
every case, the objects aimed at. Opinions may differ as to 
the particular objects of encouragement — the followers of 
List are as much opposed to duties on food and raw 
materials as the absolute free-trader — but the end to be 
realized and the general agency to be employed are 
conceived in the same way. 

Another common characteristic of the theories under 
consideration is their rejection of the doctrines popularly 
known in England as ‘‘political economy.” In their cruder 
forms they reject altogether the use of general principles, and 
prefer to rely on the practical wisdom of men; in their 
more refined developments they take advantage of the 
many difficulties and complications that such a subject as 
foreign trade undoubtedly presents. The free-trade argu- 
ment stated by Adam Smith is essentially an appeal to the 
broad and general advantages of liberty admirably adapted 
to the spirit of the eighteenth century. Still further popular- 
ized, as e. g, by Bastiat and the free-traders of England and 
America, it failed to comprehend Ind explain the mor^ 
difficult parts of the question. The effects of duties on 
imports are too varied and complicated to be fully esqplained 
in a primer or catechism, and the attempt to accomplish this 
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impossilie feat supplied the acut^er protectionists withr a 
formidable weapon. Cases in which producers suffered 
ftom import duties j examples of industries developed by 
the aid of protective duties ; conflicts between individua} 
and general interests ; complicated reactions in the dis- 
tribution of wealth, owing to the effect on the qualities 
of land in cultivation or the particular situation of labour 
and capital, were easily discovered, and brought forward 
as refutations of the free-trade doctrine. Questions that 
required for their correct solution a knowledge of general 
economic principles and a capacity for following the course 
of abstract reasoning, had to be dealt with off-hand and by 
means of popular discussion. It is not therefore surprising 
that the effect of such controversies on the ordinary citizen 
was either to produce a disbelief in the too absolute and 
unguarded assertions of the free-traders, or at best a feeling 
that “ much might be said on both sides,” with the 
inevitable result of giving full play to the sentiments that 
in so many societies favour protection. 

The theory of restriction has a further advantage; as 
presented by its ablest advocates, it is essentially political 
Economic doctrines are presented with a temporary isolation 
and separation of the special element with which they deal, 
and thereby have gained much in precision and definiteness. 
But this scientific gain makes them less fitted for immediate 
application to actual facts. To show that a certain measure 
promotes or retards the growth of wealth, does not prove it 
to be beneficial or the reverse ; the other conditions in the 
problem must be tsdren into account. The economic 
analysis is but a single part of the process. Protectionist 
writings, neglect such limitations ; all the considerations that 
can affect the question are taken into account together; and 
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tht^ugli there is an unquestionable loss of accuracy, she effect 
produced on the reader is probably greater. Broad issues erf 
social progress have far more attractiveness and vital interest 
than discussions on the incidence of taxation or th^ dis- 
tribution of the precious metals.'' An erroneous or defective 
economic theory is often accepted as giving a support to 
useful social doctrines. As Mill remarked half a century 
ago, ** Protectionists often reason extremely ill, but it is an 
injustice to them to suppose that their protectionist creed 
rests on nothing superior to an economic blunder ; many of 
them have been led to it much more by consideration for 
the higher interests of humanity than by purely economic 
reasons." The combination of social and economic argu- 
ments has given strength to the protectionist belief ; and in 
order to form a correct judgment, the whole system should 
be studied, not merely its economic side. 

But though the case for restriction does not place its sole 
dependence on economic reasoning, it is by the nature of the 
subject compelled to give a good deal of attention to the 
effects of commercial policy on the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. Economic considerations come neceisisarily to 
the front, and it is therefore desirable to examine the content 
tions in favour of restriction primarily from the economic 
point of view, taking in the social and political results so far 
as they qualify or limit the results that economic considen^ 
tions alone would lead ta 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS FOR PROTECTION. 

In arranging the various pleas urged in favour of the 
prctfective system, it is desirable to take those that have had 
serious influence on policy and that possess real importance, 
before noticing contentions that rest on some exploded 
fallacy or appeal to vulgar prejudices. A system may fairly 
claim to be judged by its strongest positions. Taking this 
rule as our guide, we proceed to examine the more im- 
portant of the arguments, some of which we have already 
noticed in considering the general features of Protectionism, 
I. Pxotectioii aids Toung Industries.-— By far the most 
effective of the arguments used by the protectionists, m 
distinct from those surviving from the days before Adam 
Sniith, is that which asserts- that new industries stand in 
need of protection from foreign competition. We have 
seen (p, 121) how it was employed by Hamilton, and in a 
wider sense by List. For a long period it was the standing 
plea of Anaerican protectionists ; it has, moreover, received 
the qualified approval of J. B. Say and Mill, and is repeated 
in numerous German text-books of economics; Stated 
shortly, the argument is — The commencement of an in- 
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dustry is beset with difficulties which reach their maximum 
when the attempt has to be made in a country hitherto 
entirely destitute of anything resembling the particular forOi 
of production. The co-ordination of the various agents 
of production into an “ establishment ” or “ factory ” is a 
process requiring time, and not likely at first to be remuner- 
ative. Besides, in an occupation not previously known, the 
supply of labour suited for the industry is at first wanting. 
The enterprising manufacturer has to contend against this 
and similar obstacles j on the other hand, there is no assured 
market for the product. The weight of reputation and the 
advantages that organization and a ready supply of the 
requisite forms of labour and capital give are on the side of 
the older producers. But if these initial hindrances could 
be overcome, it may be that the particular industry would 
yield its cultivators a satisfactory return. When a sufficient 
supply of labour is obtainable, and the due amount of 
organization and “connexion” formed, the occupation may 
prove tabe a valuable part of the national industries. 

Such being admittedly the truth, it is very natural to 
suggest that a protective duty imposed on the product of the 
‘industry will give sufficient inducement to native producers 
to encounter the obstacles in their Way, and to establish 
under cover of this “ protection ” what will within a limited 
time become a healthy and self-reliant industry. Here, 
it may be said, is a case that cannot be set aside by 
the use of '■'doctrinaire common-places,” and which requires 
sober and careful consideration. The first point to be 
noted is the limitation of the contention. It cannot, as 
some of the more extreme American protectionists have 
argued, apply to new industries at any stage of national 
development, since then these “ infants " would need encour- 
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9gement in the home market. The introducer of new 

processes must perforce take die chance of loss on himself, 
otherwise there ^vould be no check on rash and improvident 
enterprises. To plead for “ protection " to new industries 
in England or the United States involves asking for state 
aid few all feasible projects. Again, a// new industries in a 
new country do not need protection, since many have been 
introduced successfully without it ; when an enumeration of 
the successes of encouraged industries is made, it is well to 
remember the unaided ones that have flourished. The 
distribution of industries within each of the larger countries 
of the world is a striking witness to the potency of this 
“ natural ” extension of business to new areas. It is only 
so far as there is some special obstacle presented by inter- 
national boundaries that the agency of protection can be 
called into operation. Within these comparatively narrow 
limits the use of protective duties depends on the facts of 
the particular case. The onus of proof rests with those who 
advocate their employment, and they are bound to show 
(l) that the industry to be favoured will after a time be 
self-supporting, and (2) that the ultimate advantage will 
exceed the losses incurred during the process. A careful 
computation of the different elements involved — the loss in 
each year of protection, with interest on the losses during 
easier years, the estimated amount of gain to accrue when 
the time for independence is reached — will, it appears, tend 
to the belief that protecUon as an agent for establishing new 
and profitable industries is not likely to prove satisfactory. 
When it is added that the complex and elaborate estimates, 
which are necessary for a right decision, will have to be 
made by a legislative body liable to be affected by the 
influence of interested producers, and at best imperfectly 
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equipped for- the task, the risk of trying to encourage ^ 
means of protection ought to be sufficiently clear. • 
Passing ft-om these general considerations to the results (tf 
experience, it is interesting to inquire into the actual CBS- 
ployment of protection in this respect. The early industrial 
history of the United Stotes discloses the remarkable fact 
that the early development of the cotton, woollen, and iron 
industries was accomplished -with little assistance from 
duties. Professor Taussig attributes some efficacy to the 
tmriff of i8i6 so far as cotton is concerned, but with this 
exception, the service rendered by duties was inappreciable, 
unless the enforced prohibition of trade in the period 1808— 
i8ts (see chap. viL) be regarded as such. The cases of 
Victoria and New South Wales— the former protectioni^ 
the latter free-trading — are also suggestive. Without entering 
on the controverted parts of the comparisons made between 
these colonies, it may be said that without protection New 
South Wales has certain manufactures ; while Victoria with it 
does not much exceed her neighbour in manufacturing 
development. “Victoria,” says Sir C. Dilke, “makes no 
linen, weaves no silk, spins no cotton, and manufactures but 
a small portion of her woollen fabrics; ” though, as we saw 
in chapter x., she has had protection for twenty-five years 
for her “infant” industries. i 

Moreover, the establishment of an ^dustry under 
of a protective duty does not prove that it Is an economic 
benefit. So long as the duty is continued, there is /nrW 
fade evidence that it is a loss, and even after it is withdrawn 
there is much difficulty in deciding whether the gains or 
losses preponderate ; and if the former do, whether th^ 
could not have been obtained on easier terms under freedcun. 
The great complication of the problem, and the natifral 
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&vour native indutitiies, make it desirable^ 
insist on applying the most rigospha testn to any particular 
case. On the whole, the conclusion .suggested ie th^ the 
case of protection to young industries;>is more a conceivabilie 
than practical example of the wisdom of a protective policy. 
It is akin to those difficult cases that perplex moralists, and 
belongs rather to the domain of economic casuistry than to 
subjects fitted for the deliberations of statesmen. What is 
by its vary nature exceptional cannot form the foundation 
of a general policy. 

II. Protection increases ProdnctiTe Power. — The plea 
that a new industry may stand in need of support against 
foreign competitors has been expanded into the wider 
doctrine that protection to industry, while it inflicts a 
present loss, yet tends to improve the power of the country 
in which it is applied, and to more than recoup the early 
losses by the kter increase in production. Considered 
from this point of view, the industrial protective system 
resembles an investment of capital on the part of the com* 
munity. Just as it may be in the long run profitable to 
construct railways that at first scarcely pay their working- 
expenses, or to expend large sums on a system of national 
education, so, it is argued, there may be ample justification 
for applying a wide-reaching policy of protection that will 
bring the nation more rapidly through its several stages of 
progress, and create the immaterial capital of industrial 
caps^ity. The analogy of the individual who expends time 
and money in learning an art or profession is suggested. 
Nktipnal protection is paralleled by the ca^ of the clmk 
who sacrifices his present earnings to prepare himself fiw 
~«ay, the medical profession. 

To deal with this argument fairly, we must concede the 
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possibility of a backward people being improve*S by the 
wise direction of a benevolent despotism. A careful and 
perfectly-organized system of protection might accomplish 
useful results. The free-trade case, however, rests on the 
broad and well-established fact that the guidance of indi- 
vidual self-interest is, in purely industrial matters, much 
safer than the direction of even the best-informed Govetn- 
ment. The amount of the national industries will in every 
country depend on the quantities of labour, capital, and 
natural agents at the disposal of producers. The effective- 
ness of production will depend on the distribution of the 
available forces, and that distribution, depending on so many 
complicated and disguised conditions, cannot be sufficiently 
arranged by any state agency. All attainable evidence goes 
to show that where the ordinary conditions of social life are 
maintained, the care and interest of those concerned in the 
work of production are by far the best guarantees, for a 
beneficial employment of the productive resources available. 
That part of the argument which claims that the power of 
production is increased by protection — so far as it is distinct 
from the case of infant industries previously considered — ■ 
rests on the inadmissible assumption that the interest of the 
producers will not lead them to take np those industries in 
which productive power will increase most rapidly. The 
acquisition of industrial skill is quite as likely to advance 
under free-trade as under protection, though the lines which 
it takes will probably differ. 

III. Broteotion is advantageous, as^it promotes Piversity 
of Employment. — The argument just examined passes very 
easily into the one now to be considered. From the 
position that productive power is increased by protection, it 
is not far to that which maintains that social and even 
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economic advantage results from the; possession of a vaAety 
t)f industries. American and Australian protectionists have 
laid peculiar stress on this part of their case. Th^’ show 
ifee effects that a town has on the surrounding country; 
how it affords a profitable market for agriculturfets within 
its reach, and adds to the value of land. The many ways 
in which it stimulates intellectual life and promotes culture 
and civilization are not left unnoticed, from 2dl which it 
shems to follow that the indefinite and disputable loss that 
protection inflicts on consumers of imported goods is a 
small price to pay for such benefits. With a system of pure 
free-trade, new countries would be confined to agriculture 
and the producing of raw materials, the civilized life that 
attends manufactures being confined to the older and more 
settled countries. 

To this very effective plea it may be answered that if 
protection be the price paid for the development of industries 
and the growth of society, it is not too much for the benefit 
received ; but there is no proof that such a price is 
demanded, or that the sacrifice is calculated to secure the 
desired aim. Whatever may have been the case in earlier 
periods, there is now no obstacle to the formation of towns 
and the prosecution of varied industries in new countries. 
On this, as on other parts of the subject, the conditions of 
jjomestic trade throw a good deal of light. The perfect 
free-trade within Great Britain has not prevented the 
establishment of industries in districts formerly agricultural. 
Ameriain experience is to the same effect. A rude western 
litate is not prevented from gradually developing fresh 
industries by the absence of protection against its older 
fellows. The tendency to variation is suflSciently strong to 
lead to the introduction of suitable forms bf manufacture at 
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theWto moment. The history of industiy and cqmm^rc^ 
k here altogether on the free-trade side. 

From the economic point of view it may also be 
that mere variety of industry is not of itself desirable. The 
process of division of labour implies, as its correlative, in* 
creasing specialization, which must include the concentration 
of industries in favourable situations. Thus the cotton 
industry of Lancashire is preferable to, say, a dozen small 
and unprosperotis industries employing the same number of 
persons and using an equal amount of capital. The number 
of industries is of itself no criterion of industrial develop- 
ment, though it is probable that great variety in employment 
will not be reached in a rude society. The social side of the 
argument is, however, more important, and however we may 
question the wisdom of the particular agency of protection, we 
cannot avoid recognizing the good intentions of many of 
those who advocate its use for this object. 

Though the plea under consideration has been usually made 
in the interest of manufactures, it can, as we have found 
(p. lar), be also sometimes used in favour of agriculture. 
The recent agricultural depression in the United Kingdom 
has familarized us with the ay that the farmer should not 
be saaiflced to the manufacturer. The gro^h of the uriJan 
as compared with the rural population and the contraction 
of tillage have suggested fears of the destruction of agricuj- 
ture, for which protection is, at least, a plausible remedy. To 
maintain a due proportion between the two great forms of 
industrial effort, appears to be a probleimeminently deserving 
the attention of the statesman. Here, too, the test of ex- 
perience seems conclusive. An established industry, or, to 
speak more correctly, a whole group of industries, is not easily 
<totroyed. More especially in cases where the law of diminish - 
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ing itstoim s^plks, a.n4 wiiere ntpiai^d amount of produce 
csa be obtained on cheaper terras, it is almost impoiutible to 
dislodge the more iavourably-placed producers. A moderate 
contraction of the wheat area of England would leave no 
land under that crop that could not compete with the best 
foreign soil ; unless, indeed, it should be requir^ for more pro- 
hmble crops, when there would be merely a change in the form 
of cultivation, but oh the whole no diminution In fact, the 
old rule of letting things right themselves is after all the best. 

IV. Froteotion enooutagas Immijgration of Labour and 
Capital — ^Among the arguments that have attracted the more 
thoughtful supporters of protection this holds a high place. 
Cournot and Carey have botli dwelt on it, and moderate free- 
traders have conceded the difficulty of dealing with some 
aspects of the case. The effect of a rigorous protective 
duty is to shut out the foreign producers of the protected 
article, \frho, if they desire to retain their hold of the market, 
may transfer at least a portion of the industry to the pro- 
tecting country. Many possible examples of the process 
have been suggested, from the Swiss watchmakers brought 
to France down to the tin-plate workers, whose industry 
has been affected by American tariffs. A direct increase of 
labour and capital is gained by the protecting country, and 
the result is characterized as “ the greatest triumph of the 
l^otective system ” (Roscher). This “victory” is perhaps 
more apparent than real To appreciate exactly the effects 
of protection in this rfespect, a distinction must be made 
between the case of a particular industry and industry in 
general Where a country is the i»B*icip^ consumer of a 
UOmmodity — as the United States are, notably, of tin-plates—- 
it is e^dent that protection, if sufficiently high, will lead to 
transfer or to the pai tial abandonment of the industty in other 
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coiiBtries* Iliedisplaced labour and capital may eithfiis: change 
its locality or its occupation, and unless the difficulty df the 
latter is specially great, this will be the more likely course. 
For the non-existepce of the industry in the protected country 
proves that the conditions are unfavourable for it ; otherwise 
some beginning of it would have been made. Further, since 
imports must (other things being equal) balance exports, a 
part of the protecting country’s industiy will suffer, unless 
the transfer takes place at once. The wider effect on the 
general course of industry is more important. Protection so 
far raises the cost of living, and thereby reduces both profits 
and wages ; but as high wages and profits are the chief 
cause of the influx of labour and capital, protection in this 
way tends to check immigration. In a new country, where 
interest and wages are both high, this retarding influence 
may be concealed ; but it appears that the great mass of 
American immigrants are not drawn by protection, since 
they are not employed in protected industries. The differ- 
ence between American and English wages is much greater 
in the case of unskilled than of skilled labour. The often- 
quoted case of Victoria and New South Wales shows that 
the movement is from, not to, the protectionist colony. The 
result is therefore that, while a special industry may receive 
an increase of numbers through the agency of protection, it 
has a counter-tendency as regards the whole country by the 
increased cost of living that it causes. The normal flow of 
capital and' labour to new countries in any case requires no 
artificial stimulus. 

The fear of depopulation or loss of ^industry through the , 
action of foreign protective systems is, it may be said, wholly 
unfounded. Switzerland, which was particulaily exposed to 
this risk, has not in fact suffered. 
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y. lowers IMees by inereasingr Home Ooor 

{ietiti(m.-<-One of the strongest of the free-trade arguments 
is based on the cost of protection to the consumer. A duty 
imposed on etfly commodity raises its price, and thus the 
expense of supporting the favoured industries is placed 
On the whole community. Protectionists have sought to 
escape this result by reference to the effect that increased 
home production will have on prices. “ If,” says List, 

“ protective duties enhance for a time the price of domestic 
manufactures, they secure afterwards lower prices by 
means of internal competition.” If well founded, this 
would be a complete defence. Lower prices, other things 
being equal, imply a greater abundance of goods and a 
better return alike to labourers and capitalists. Un- 
fortunately there is no evidence for the statement that 
protection lowers prices. The natural course of pro- 
gress in manufactures tends to reduce their cost of pro- 
duction, and thus there is a downward movement in prices 
of manufactured goods in all countries, a movement checked, 
nm assisted, by import duties. In the United States the 
gradual withdrawal of the inconvertible paper currency made 
the period after the war one of falling prices, a fact that gave 
apparent force to the argument under notice. A comparison 
with the scale of prices in other countries brings out the 
real cause of the change. Besides, the argument really would 
pK)te too mudi, as, if prices were lowered by protection, 
it %ould cease to be needed when its full effects were in 
operation. * 

VL Protection dodk not raise Prices to tibe Consumer.— 
Very closely connected with the preceding is the plea that 
the cost of protection is not borne by the consumer. Import 
duties, it is contended, have to be paid by the foreign pro- 
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dtffcer, and are in fact a tdl levied on the privi!ege«of 
to the protected naark^t Profits abroad have to be curtafied, 
and the national revenue benefits. To fully discu^ the 
truth of this assertion would require a reference to the veif 
intricate question of fee incidence of taxation, but for fee 
particular point at issue it is not difficult to see that, granting 
the assertion, protection ceases to be effective. If, the duty 
notwithstanding, the foreign supply comes in, there is no 
stimulus to home producers. The sole way in which pro- 
tection can benefit the native producer, is by raising prices, 
and if it fails in that its object is unaccomplished. But the 
view taken of the incidence of these duties is quite incorrect. 
Taxes on imports can only fall on the producer in the rare 
case in which there is no second market for the commodity, 
and there is so little demand for it in the protecting country 
that the limitation of the supply will not raise the price. 
Such an instance is hardly a foundation for a general rule, 
VII. Protection secures a Steady Market. — One of the 
greatest evils of the modern industrial system is its insta^ 
bility ; prices and wages move up and doii^ in a way feat 
Often defies prediction. The price jof . wheat in England 
depends, amongst many other things, on the harvest prospects 
of France, India, Russia, and the United States, A 
temporary remission of the French import duty or the 
failure of certain winds in India will send up the price in a 
day. International commerce is more elaborate than fee 
earlier national trade $ therefore any Mures or misimder- 
standings affect the most remote market. A protective 
policy is sometimes advocated as ‘ providing a security 
against undue disturbance. Jt appears much casict; to 
gauge the relations of supply and demand in a single country 
than in fee world market feat free-trade introduces, and 
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prote^ive listen) ^icts as a check on the 
extending division of labour that the normal ccmditions 
of Commerce are wer tending to e^ablish (p. 13). This 
method for preventing fluctuations, however, fkils to accom- 
plish its object Great as are the forces that cause variations 
in price, there are others that over a large area tend to 
ivevmit them. In a widely-supplied market the moveihents 
of price depend on a great number of circumstances, but 
their very number leads to frequent compensation of one 
by anodier. The effect of bad harvests in Russia or India 
may be balanced by a good one in the United States, so 
that the price of com may remain steady during a period 
in which the sources of supply are very different The 
very serious element of artificial variations, the result of 
combination, is less powerful in an open market “ Rings " 
and “ comers ” are more likely to flourish with the cover of 
protection. Both as limiting fluctuations in prices, and 
as tending to correct local inequalities, free-trade is de- 
cidedly preferable. The possible case of importations to 
be sold at a loss, or “slaughtered,” does not weaken this 
general conclusion. 

VIII. Protection it adrantageotu by securing a Hear 
tfarket. — We have seen how much stress protectionists lay 
the benefits afforded by having a market close at hand. 
Some of the arguments previougly noticed (especially Nos. 
3 and 3) have this as one of their aspects. Bht a more 
special advantage attributed to a reduction of distance is 
^e saving in the cost of transport. Carey frequently dwells 
OB the absurdity of sending cotton to England and re- 
importing it in the manufactured state, inst^ of canyii^ 
oat all the operations at home. It is plain that the expendi 
tore (m transport is a loss to the communfrics concerned 

1 . 
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* » 
they would be the richer if this expense could be avdfded j 

but it ought to be equally plain that the expenditure is not 
incurred without an object. Transport may be regarded 
as the final step in production, viz., the placing of goods it 
the disposal of the consumer. The cost is indeed a de- 
duction from the gains that foreign commerce gives, and 
when this cost equals the gain the trade ceases. To sacrifice 
an advantage because it is accompanied by some drawbacks 
is not a wise or economical course to pursue. The diminu- 
tion in the cost of carriage that modern inventions have 
produced, shows how the development of exchange is 
dependent on facilities for transport. Moreover, the objec- 
tion would apply with quite as much force to internal trade. 
If cost of carriage be an objectionable outlay, it is as bad 
when charged between Chicago and New York as between 
New York and Liverpool. 

IX. Protection helps to prevent Exhaustion of Superior 
Soils or other Natural Agents. — ^This argument, which is 
chiefly applied to new countries or to those that export raw 
produce, is deserving of attention. It _appeals at once to 
economic and to social considerations erf ve^ great import- 
ance. In its earlier form it was based on the “earth- 
butchery that was said to result from the rude agriculture 
prevalent in new countries. The American farmer raised 
successive crops of whesat without any regard to the drain 
on the natural fertility of the land that he cultiVated. fhe 
export of wheat was in fact an export of part of the fertility 
of the country. A protective system that stopped the export 
was contrary to the immediate interests of the exporters, 
but in accordance with their permanent economic wdfare 
and that of the community. The state was bound to take 
the larger aspects of the question into account, and restrain 
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the ficWlh action of mdiyiduals in order to promote generd 
tttiUty. 

The same line of reasoning is still more unreservedly 
ai^licable to mineral exports. The' coal of England or the 
bhpper of Spain is limited in quantity, and each ton sent 
abroad leaves less available for the future. ‘ The husband- 
ing of important natural agents is certainly a justifiable 
policy. It is much more difficult to show that protection 
is the proper mode of accomplishing the object in view ; 
it can only be used with regard to that small part of the 
products that enters into foreign trade, and it is, further, 
extremely indirect in its operation. To impose duties on 
imported manufactures to stop the export of corn, or on 
the import of com to reduce the export of coal, is at 
best inadequate as a remedy ; nor can we believe that its 
advocates have much faith in the policy. 

X. Protection checks the Necessity of Eeoourse to 
Inferior Soils. — The preceding argument has naturally 
suggested the present one. Soil exhaustion is always 
disputable, and can be avoided by proper methods of 
cultivation. Put the continuous export of raw produce is 
much the same in its effects as an increase of population. 
The import of food stuffs has admittedly the effect of 
confining cultivation to better soils, lowering prices, and 
keeping down rents ; the export of such products must 
have the opposite effect — i. e. it will bring inferior soil into 
working, raise the price, and increase rents in the exporting 
country. Some of thjs strongest reasons for free-trade in an 
old country such as England are thus able to be employed 
on the other side in countries that export raw produce. 
The interests of the labourer as a consumer of food, and of 
the capitalist, so far as tire rate of profit is lowered by the 
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need of recourse to inferior agents, become o^ose^ to 
unrestricted exchange. It is perhaps an obscure consciofus^ 
ness of this fact that leads the more intelligent of the 
American and colonial artisans to favour protection. WhUe 
recognizing the truth of the foundation on which this objection 
to freedom is based, it is at the same time well to remembm' 
that it cannot be taken as an isolated fact The aocoos' 
panying circumstances deprive it of much of its force. Irt 
the first place, the normal growth of population will, inder 
pendently of free^tade, lower the quality of the worst 
soil cultivated. ^ Aipain, the increased cost of food is partly 
compensated Iqr- greater cheapness of imported goods. 
If the labourer pays more for bread, he pays less for clothes. 
The increase of rent, moreover, is an addition to wealth, ot, 
at all events, a recouping to the community of part of 
the loss. Another circumstance is also important. The 
necessity of using inferior soils so far reduces the superior 
advantages of agriculture, and makes it easier to engage in 
manufactures; so that those who desire diversity of 
todustry and the formation of a developed society, ought 
nat to object to a process that avUI lead to the realization of 
their wishes. ' 

The effect, too, is not all in the one direction ; the law of 
diminishing returns on which the whole movement depends 
is operative in a great variety of industries. Even the newest 
countries import some kinds of raw iwoducts. The United 
States under free-trade would probably have no inconsider- 
able.iimport of agricultural and minmj products, and would 
so far be benefited, not injured. These several qualifica- 
tions minimize the weight of what is at first sight a fordble 
as it c«tainly is an ingenious argument 
XL IProtoQtdon M<rar«i BmployiDeitt for Labour . — We 
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have now to pass to a different g^up of arguments, vi^., those 
that deal With the interests of working-classes. Where 
political power is widely diffused, it is this side of t^donomic 
questions that receives most attention. The claims 
labour are always kept to the front, and the policy that 
appears to aim at their satisfaction is sure to be popular. A 
system that professes to increase employment and provide 
larger wages for the workers has the strongest hold on the 
public mind ; consequently the very commonest part of the 
piJotectionist case is that it supplies an additional field for 
labour in the industries that it brings into being. Fresh 
industries require labour, and this increased demand, as in 
the case of other commodities, raises its price or wages. 
Though very persistently repeated, the contention rests on 
a somewhat easily-exposed fallacy. Whatever theory of 
wages be adopted, it is certain that the mere existence of an 
industry under protection will not increase their amount. If 
wages depend on capital, there is no evidence that the 
amount of capital will be increased ; if they are measured 
by the productiveness of industry, protection does not 
increase the total produce, and therefore does not raise 
wages ; and even on the popular belief that wages depend on 
the demand for commodities, protection, though it creates a 
home demand, shuts out a correspK)nding foreign demand in 
the reduction of exports? that its operation on imports must 
lead to. An import of cotton goods or $teel rails by the 
United States gives a demand for com, meat, or other 
products to pay tjhe, foreign producers of the imports in 
question. A reference to the primary facts of exchange 
ii.) suflSices to idispose of this argument, which 
is indeed one oi the weakest of protectionist contenticm®. 
XIL Frotecttw maintains Sig:h Next in the 
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present group of arguments is the familiar “ pauper^about 
plea. To shut out the competition of cheaper labour is the 
avowed object of American and colonial protection, 
effect of free importation — say the upholders of the restrictive 
policy— will be to bring down the prices of commodities to 
the level prevailing in the cheapest country ; but as wages 
come out of the price of the product, they in all countries 
must descend to the standard obtaining in the cheapest 
country — i.e. under free- trade American wages would fall 
to the English, or perhaps the Belgian, or even the Chinese 
rate ! Those who accept such a view would find it hard to 
account for the different rates of wages in England, Ireland, 
and India in the absence of all ^otection. Nor is it easy to 
understand the high rate of wages in New South Wales or 
in Victoria in her free-trading period. 

But general principles also show the error of the belief. 
The importation of goods will not lower wages ; they can be 
affected only by the immigration of fresh labourers. A pro- 
tective tariff that shuts out commodities, while it allows the 
free entry of foreign labourers, is not contrived in the 
interest of native workers. 

The absurdity of the position can be shown in auother 
way. The staple industries of a country have to export 
their products at the price obtaining in the market of the 
world. The farm-hand in the United States gets higher 
wages than the same class of labourer in England, but tfie 
price of the American product is not higher than that of 
England. The truth is that high wfiges are the result of^ 
superior efficiency of labour, and this is naturally at its 
maximum in a new country with natural resources not yet 
folly developed. 

XIII. Protection is rendered Heoessary by High Wages. 
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To c<mten<l that protection makes wages high, and then 
to advocate protection because wages are high, is a rather 
ocular process of reasoning; but both pleas are brought 
forward in support of a protective system. The error of the 
former is, it is hoped, now plaip? but there is more truth in 
the latter. The general productiveness of industry deter- 
mines whether wages shall be high or low. Some industries 
are, however, less suited for a country than others. Under 
freedom such occupations would be abandoned altogether, 
or contracted to profitable limits. If it is desired to have 
them on a large scale, it is necessary that some artificial 
encouragement should be given. The imposition of a 
protective duty will probably lead to a higher rate of wages 
in the protected industries, and enable them to be carried 
on. The general rate of wages will, on the other hand, be 
reduced so far as labourers are purchasers from the protected 
industries, while the total productiveness of the community 
will suffer through the diversion of labour and capital to 
comparatively unsuitable uses. That high wages are a bar 
to the prosecution of some forms of industry is undoubtedly 
true, but this only shows that there are other and better 
openings for industrial activity. 

Xiy. Home Trade in more Profitable, as it gives double 
Employment to Capital. — Readers of Adam Smith will 
rememl^er the discussion in the Wealth of Nations 
^he relative advantage of different uses of capital, and the 
conclusion that the home trade replaces two distinct capitals, 
thus differing from foreign trade, which replenishes only one 
domestic capital, ^he same line of thought recurs in 
protectionist writings. The exchange of American corn or 
cotton for foreign cloth or linen involves only the employ- 
' ment of the capital used in producing tht exported cotton 
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or oom. If the exchange had been for ^ American ^loth or 
linen, two capitals would have been replaced, and profits and 
wages would have been earned by Americans on both parts , 
of the transaction instead of one going to foreign producers. > 
Thus by another road we reach the “ home market ” argument, 

The oversight of those who adopt it is readily apprehended.: 
On home trade there is plainly profit, as it is said, at both 
ends,” for the simple reason that there has been investment 
“ at both ends ” also. Capital and labour can at a given 
time have only one employment ; the choice lies between 
producing for home consumption and for export. What is 
used for one purpose cannot be available for the other. 
The point to determine is in which wages and profits will 
be higher. Protection does not of itself increase the 
amount of productive power ; it, as we have so. often noticed, 
only alters its direction. 

XV. Home is more extenslTe than Foreign Trade, and 
therefore the Loss to Frodnoers by lower Prices is greater 
than the Oain on the small quantity of Imports. — This 
case has been illustrated in the following manner. Suppose 
the: total consumption of woollen goods in the United 
States to be $250,000,000, and that what costs $3 if -pro- 
duced at home could be imported for $2. But with 
firee-trade ' it would be impossible to import so large an 
amount owing to the difficulty of payment, therefore it is 
(wobable that 10% would be imported, the remainder con*'’ 
tinuing to be produced at home. The fall of price would 
extend to the whole product, so that the expenditure on 
woollens would fall to $166,000,000, firitb very disa^ous 
results to the American producers of woollens. The com* 
paratively small importation would disarrange the whok 
domestic market. 
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Tbe ia^g«>ing iHustration, in order to do justke to it, Was 
been, tfdcen directly from an able pyptectionist writer. That 
it bears its refutation with it can be readily shown. 
Ffrst, tbo-e is no difficulty in importing a larger amount, or 
in paying fot it by the export of pommodities ; but adbaitting 
that thmre were, it is clear that the price of woollens could 
not fall unless the conditions of the home industry allowed 
of its being profitably worked at the lower price. The 
supposed loss to the woollen manufacturers would mean an 
equal gain to the consumers, who could employ their 
$85,000,000 (one-third of $250,000,000) m expenditure on 
other commodities. As given, the illustration would show 
that the woollen manufacturers had acquired a monopoly 
by the aid of protection. 

IT/J. Proteotion prevents anUn&vonrable Distribution 
of tfoney. — The old mercantile ideas about* the drain of 
money and the unfavourable balance of trade, the dread 
of an excess of imports, and the like, have been inherited by 
our modem protectionists. We need not discuss the crader 
forms of the money fallacy, it is sufficient to refer to the 
general principles of the subject (chap. iii,). Some of thb 
more enlightened advocates of protection who reject the 
vulgar belief in the magical efficacy of money yet claim for 
the macantile doctrine a fragment of truth. Though a 
permanently favourable or unfavourable balance of trade is 
impossible, there may be a temporary disturbance of the 
conditions of foreign trade that will necessitate a large 
export of gold. As the whole system of banking and credit 
has a s^ock of the pfbdous metals for its ultimate support, 
the ability of the system may be, and often has been, 
endangered by sudh a call on its’ resources. When carried 
beyond a certain point, a monetary drain brings about a 
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cofeimerdal crisis with all its attendant losses. Store par* 
ticularly in an agricultural country is there the rislc of such a 
drain destroying the vjdue of the greater part of the national 
property. To meet the evil, a protective tariff that will reduce, 
importation may be the best remedy. The industrial revul- 
sions in the United States and on the Continent during the 
first half of the present century are used to support this 
general argument. The crisis of 1837 — 1839 was ascribed 
by Carey to the action of the low tariff of 1832, 

The importance of preserving a sufficient reserve cannot 
be questioned, and a sudden disturbance of the normal 
balance of imports and exports is likely to produce evil 
results. A great excess of imports must be paid for at some 
time, and if the time of payment is delayed, the use of credit 
for the purpose is not obtained free of charge. Economic 
' forces are sure to act, but their working may injure a great 
number of persons. The difficulty that besets the use of 
this fact in support of protection is the absence of any 
evidence that the evil can be thus remedied. Under any 
form of commercial policy the amount of imports or of 
exports may vary, and a sudden drain- of money is quite as 
likely to occur in a protectionist as in a free-trading country. 
The nature and cure of the economic disease known as a 
commercial crisis belong to a different part of economics. 
The most severe crisis and the most protracted depression 
ever known in the United States, were in 1873—1879 und^r 
the high war tariff. 

XVII. Protection isezpedient in heavily-taxed Countries. 

. — The last of the mainly economic arguments that we 
need consider is the old plea that heavy taxation makes 
protection requisite. The weight of taxation in England 
was a favourite argument in support of the Corn Laws, and 
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presenf the burdens of France are alleged as a reason for 
the increase of protection. The grounds on which home 
taxation is supposed to justify the use of protective duties 
are somewhat confused. On the one hand there is the idea 
of equalizing the conditions of competition between homfe 
and foreign producers, and on the other the wish to make 
foreigners contribute to the national exchequer (see No. 6, 
p, 143). Ought not the foreigner to pay a part of the expenses 
of the Government whose market he frequents ? The case 
is thus made to rest partly on economic but also partly on 
moral grounds. Neither is very convincing. The pressure 
of protective duties falls mainly on the home consumer, and 
an additional charge is not the best way of alleviating an 
already heavy load. The great difficulty of making foreigners 
contribute to the national revenue, and the certainty that it 
cannot be accomplished by the use of protection, make it 
almost superfluous to discuss the question of justice. But 
it may^ be remarked that foreign producers have their own 
taxes to pay, and are not specially benefited by the adminis- 
tration of the country to which they export. The Lancashire 
cotton manufacturer gains as little from the Government of 
America as the American farmer from that of England. 
The pressure of taxation, taken as a whole, may be regarded 
as the cost of working the national government. This 
pressure has to be divided among the citizens, and comes 
firom their income. Taxation does not, in fact, form a part 
of the expenses of production of commodities, except when 
directly imposed on the article, in which case an equivalent 
customs duty should be charged on its import 

Such are the chief arguments appealing more or less to 
economic considerations that have been presented in de- 
fence of protection. They have been selected in order to 
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show the strongest points of the system, and with the desire 
to pnt them in their best form. Several of the more 
obvious fallacies have not been mentioned, it being desir- 
able to deal only with such arguments as possess some foroe 
or plausibility, and have been adopted by representative pro- 
tectionists, Two general remarks may perhaps be made 
respecting those that we have examined, I, It is not 
always easy to draw a precise boundary-line between the 
different heads— g. the infant industry argument (No. i) 
shades off into the plea for development of productive powers 
(No. a). The encouragement of a steady market (No. 7) is^ 
closely akin to the prevention" of fluctuations that lead to 
commercial crises (Na 16). The grouping is as far as 
possible based on the principle of patting related arguments 
together, e*g, the wages arguments (Nos. ii, la, 13) are so 
placed. It is, however, characteristic of wholly or partly 
fallacious arguments to in this way blend and prevent com- 
plete and precise separation. II. It must have occurred to 
the reader that the several pleas do not harmonize. That 
protection lowers prices (No. 5) is a statement that can hardly 
be reconciled with the assfrtion that it raises wages (No. 12), 
or that home producers would be ruined by the fall in prices 
that free-trade would cause (No. 15). Nor can it be reason- 
ably maibtained at the same time that protection raises the 
value of land (No. 3) and lowers rent (No. 10). These dis- 
crepancies are partly due to the existence of different schocKs 
of protectionists, who are at variance on such general ques- 
tions as the law of rent and of population, and thus reach 
their conclusions from different premises; but it is stilly 
more the result of the position of the protective polipy as 
a popular belief in which contradictory arguments can Jbe 
combined with little qx no sense of^their incongruity. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

ifOK-ECONOMIC ARGUMENTS. — POLITICAL AND SOCIAD 
PROTECTION. 

The non-economic side of the protectionist case next 
claims our attention, and this is often regarded as its strong* 
hold. It is plain that economic arguments pure and simple 
cannoc be decisive. A protectionist may accept the free- 
trade doctrines so far as wealth alone is concerned, but he 
may deny that the increase of opulence is the sole or even 
a principal end of national policy. He may hold, with 
Adam Smith, “ that defence is of much more importance than 
opulence,” or his ideal society may be one in which it is not 
desirable to have great masses of accumulated wealth. And 
this is just as true of the opposite sentiment A free-trader 
may think that the economic arguments for protection have 
a good, deal of weight ; he may believe that by prbtection 
new industries would be fostered and the stage of manu- 
factures and commerce more speedily reached, and at the 
same time hesitate to gain these advantages by the instru- 
ment of protective duties, with their corrupting effects on 
politics y or be may even think that a ruder and poorer state 
of’society is preferable. 

Still, on the whole, there cap be no doubt that most mmi 
regard the increase of wedtb as advantageous. It implies 
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gfteater power over material resources, and gteaXiir capacity 
for dealing with the various evils that beset mankind. We 
may take for granted that the policy which best promotes the 
production of wealth is, other things being equal, that to be 
adopted. The social and political advantages of a policy 
must be weighed against its economic disadvantages, if such 
there be ; and the final determination ought to be guided, 
by the result of these calculations. The task is, however, 
one of extreme difficulty. To estimate the action of a given 
policy on material progress is not quite a simple matter ; 
the indirect effects cannot easily be traced and measured; so 
many other agencies are at work altering the condition of 
society and increasing or counteracting the operation of the 
special force under examination. But the problem is at least 
a definite one, and attempts at measurement may be made 
with some approach to probability. The combination 
of other social ends makes this almost impossible. How 
shall we balance national security against an increase of 
wealth ? Or how shall we say that an increase in material 
comfort is more than a recompense for deterioration in 
morals ? Or even keeping to things more nearly comparable, 
what amount of wealth ought to be sacrificed to the attain- 
ment of a certain advance in industrial organization ? What, 
would be a sufficient price to pay for the acquirement of 
the factory system ? 

The vagueness and indefiniteness of such problems are in 
a large measure the reason for the division of opinions on 
the question of free-trade and protection. If the discussion 
were limited to the economic ground, notwithstmiding thf 
ingenuity of some of the arguments for special limitations on 
foreign trade, we believe that the general expediency of the 
ifystem of free exchange would have been accepted by 
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competent opinion, and have impressed itself on the ppp'iSar 
sentiment. The power of appealing from diis narrower and 
more precise issue to the social and political consequences that 
must always occupy so large a part of the statesmw’s 
attention, has been the strongest of protectionist weapona 
Greater room has been given for the influence of sentiments 
such as national pride and jealousy, for hopes of moral and 
social improvement by an active policy on the part of the 
state, and the various economic arguments for protection have 
seemed to gain in strength from these questionable supports. 
By a judicious mixture it is possible to prepare a very effective 
Case for those who are desirous of being convinced, and one 
which has decided attractions for all who do not care for a 
strict and logical method of reasoning in social matters. 

From the very nature of the case it is impossible to 
classify the non-economic pleas for protection as we have 
tried to do with those dealing mainly with the economic part 
of the question. Two great groups can, however, be sufficiently 
distinguished. We may separate the political from the social^ 
and deal with each separately. 

The foundation of protectionism is, as has been noticed 
(p. 1 1 8), the idea of nationality; and it is therefore fitting 
that an appeal to national independence should be one of its 
main political arguments. The state of war is’ one of 
^paration from the hostile nation; all commerce ceases, 
and so far as each of the belligerents has been, previously 
Supplied by the other, it is now compelled to rely on its own 
resources. Further, ,one of the most effective of warlike 
measures is the hindrance of the enemy’s commerce either 
by blockade or by capture of his merchant ships. A pro- 
tracted state of war may thus force a nation to supply its 
needs exclusively from its own territory, and if it has 
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piWiouly had widespread commercial relations, fhc shock 
and resulting disorganization to the economic system may 
be very severe and dangerous. Where a large part (rf the 
necessaries of life and the raw materials of industry is 
obtained through foreign trade, the possible evil is at its height) 
England at present gets three-fourths of its wheat supply from 
abroad, all its raw cotton, most of its wool, and a great deal 
of its iron-ore. An absolute closing of commerce would 
apparently entail starvation, and the Lancashire cotton 
famine shows the eyil of a check to any one large import 
Indeed, the greater the advantages of foreign trade the 
greater will be the loss and suffering from its cesiiation. 

It is this condition that gives force to the protectionist 
argument under notice. If war may at any time produce 
such an evil, would it not be wise to take precautions before- 
hand against such a state of things ever becoming actutil? 
Economic autonomy is as important a weapon as political 
energy or military and naval power. The strongest army 
or the best-equipped fleet will be useless if the supply of 
food runs short, or if the industrial functions are paralyzed 
by want of sufficient raw materials. The makim, “ In time 
of peace prepare for war,” will cover the application of pro- 
tection for the purpose of securing an adequate supply of 
food and raw materials from the national territory. Such 
was the best argument in favour of the English Corn Lawj. 
With the experience of the great continental wars (1793 — 
1815) fresh in men's minds, there was some excuse for the 
effort to make the soil of England supply food for its popu- 
lation. Many of the protective measures of other countries are 
defaided in like manner. Russia, can urge the heed of 
manufacturing industries to enable her to be independent 
of German and English importations The United States 
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daim b;^ jHxjtection to have acquired manufacturing 
i^ustriee that relieve them from* the necessity of recourse 
to the English market. A great variety of commodities 
may seek protection on this ground. Salt, for example, is 
prt^ected in France to encourage a home production that 
would be useful in time of war. 

The same sentiment gives support to the idea of a 
commercial union of the British Empire. Almost every 
important commodity could be produced within that 
extensive area in sufficient abundance for the needs of its 
existing population, and dependence on foreigners would be 
avoided. The protective duties of the projected Zollverein 
would be an insurance in view of war. 

This general argument acquires greater force with regard 
to tlie materials used in the conduct of war. A nation that 
draws its supplies of arms and ammunition from abroad 
would be ill-prepared to enter on a war with the country 
from which its supply came, and this case may be extended 
to ships and their equipment. The instruments of war are 
beyond question the most essential objects for the sole 
disposal of the nation, and what contributes to their 
formation is so far entitled to the same privilege. Such 
was the reason for the English Navigation Laws, and it was 
on this ground that they won approval from Adam Smith 
and J. S. Mill. 

^e have endeavoured to state as forcibly as possible the 
miun political argument against freedom of trade. Its 
importance will plainly vary with the state of society. 
When wars are frequent and international relations in an 
undeveloped condition, economic independence is an 
essential of national life. The whole system of life has to 
be adjusted to the requirements of warfare, and a policy 

M 
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that checks the growth of foreign commerce ana the inter- 
dependence of nations that is its concomitant appears primfk 
fade desirable. But as the need for isolation becomes less, 
and as the industrial activities grow, the wisdom of restriction 
is less obvious. Even in the seventeenth and eighteendi 
centuries the advantage of free commerce probably out- 
weighed any loss that a sudden stoppage would cause. For 
the last hundred years the case for free-trade has been 
steadily gaming ground. No nation is likely to be at war with 
all the world, and the supplies of necessaries come from many 
different places. With modem facilities of communication, a 
blockade of a whole country is inconceivable. There never 
was- a community less fitted to bear the sudden pressure of 
isolation than the Confederate States, and yet, though 
rigorously blockaded by sea and surrounded on land by 
the far more numerous Northern armies, they were able to 
carry on hostilities for four years. A nation with a more 
developed social life would have still greater power of 
resistance. But if it is at all possible for a country to bear 
up against the effects of war through the stoppage of trade, 
to hinder that trade in times of peace is undoubtedly inex- 
pedient. It means the inflicting in a minor degree and 
continuously what produced temporarily by the act of an 
enemy would be regarded as a serious misfortune. 

Moreover, the creation of a large commercial interc(j.urse 
tends t6 reduce the chances of war in the future. lit any 
country that exports to another, the exporting merchants 
and the producers from whom they obtain goods have a 
strong material interest in the preservation of peace. The 
countries that supply the United Kingdom with food would 
suffer by any check to that trade,. and those connected with 
the trade may be counted on as friends to a peaceful 
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settlemeait, of disputes. Thfe exteusion of internatioHiaji 
trade thus gives solid guarantees for the maiutenance of 
peace, and is so far a valuable investment quite apart from 
its direct benefits. A still more important influence is that 
of neutral countries ; to them war means vexatious restraints 
on their nonnal trade, but it also, where the previous lines 
of commerce are closed, affords new opportunities for profit ; 
and, therefore, while the commercial interests of all countries 
favour peace, they are after the outbreak of war prepared to 
supply the belligerent whose own trade is most impeded. 
These are powerful forces, all tending to prevent the 
exclusion of foreign supplies. Food, we may rest assured, 
would even in the crisis of war come to England in 
considerable quantities. We may therefore conclude that 
a general policy of restriction as a preparation for the 
privations of war is entirely out of date, while at the same 
time we recognize the element of truth contained in the 
protectionist view. It may be said that the course of events 
has decided the question. A policy of economic isolation 
is not practicable, while anything short of it would be 
ineffective. To stop the English trade in com and cotton 
would be too evident a piece of folly for any government to 
attempt it ; the best hope lies rather in its increase and in 
the widening of the area of supply, by which the danger of 
interruption will be reduced to a minimum. 

•The impolicy of navigation laws in the present state of 
economic development is also certain. The carrying trade 
of the world tends steadily to pass into the hands of those 
who are willing to conduct it on the cheapest terms. If the 
trade of any country be confined to its own vessels, there 
must be so far a sacrifice of advantage that will impede its 
progress. A measure of legislative restriction cannot call a 
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mercantile marine into existence unless there ^ are other 
favouring conditions, and with these the chances of growth 
are better under freedom. What is gained in one direction 
will be more than lost in another through the enhancem^irt 
of cost that shipping laws bring about The repeal of the 
English Navigation Laws (p. 62) in 1849, though regarded 
with apprehension by the ship-owners, was an aid in the 
progress of the English marine. 

Warlike implements would seem to present an exceptional 
case, though here also perfect freedom of trade tends to 
counteract the evils that appear so certain to result. The 
supply of weapons is now an established industry in severad 
countries, and there is an open market for belligerents in 
neutral territories, subject to the penalties that contraband 
trade draws down. In any case, such measures of defence 
as prudence suggests can be carried out without recourse to 
protection. 

To encourage political Isolation might hav^ at rme time, 
been looked on as a settled rule of state-craft That France 
and England were “ natural enemies,” and that it was desir- 
able to erect barriers between the two countries, formed part 
of the mercantile creed, and if the goodness of the end be 
conceded, the method of protection certainly conduces 
towards it It was as much on moral and political as on 
purely economic grounds that Cobden advocated freedom 
of trader The tie of material interests would, he felt, leaS to 
a better understanding between nations. Those who de^iv 
that harmony should not exist, j^re therefore correct in 
suggesting a restrictive policy in order to retard it. 

Though such a belief is not consciously professed in any 
modem country, there is a curious revival of something 
similar in -the extremer protectionist party in the United 
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States. Tneir position is, however, as much sodal as political, 

and furnishes a convenient passage to the discussion of pro- 
tection as a social agent. The advocacy of protection in 
America has all along been strongly coloured by anti-British 
" feeling and has had a leaning towards war. Carey, e.g., 
hardly concealed his belief that a war between England and 
the United States would be beneficial to the latter, and the 
earlier protective tariff of i8i6 was the direct result of the 
war of 1812. At present the exclusion of foreign goods is 
regarded as a mode of forming and maintaining a higher 
civilization. The old nations of Europe are, it is thought, 
so different in their environment and organization that it is 
better to limit carefully the points of contact and allow the 
new society to expand without the influence of less advanced 
societies. Protection has thus a social object, to be attained 
by what is substantially the old idea of political exclusiveness. 

Other social aims have also been sought by the aid of 
protection. The economic argument for diversity of occu- 
pation (pp. 138 — 141) can hardly be separated from the social 
one. To promote the increase of town populations in new 
countries, and to raise the standard of culture, has been a 
primary aim of the more thoughtful protectionists, and has 
even impressed their critics. 

Again, the preservation of an upper class to discharge the 
poetical functions that an aristocratic society needs, was a 
favourite Tory argument for the English protective^ system. 
The Corn Laws were in the eyes of many the firmest support 
of **the Church ” and the House of Lords. More limited 
examples of protection for social ends are duties imposed 
to cover native producers from the competition of those in 
other couptries where less provision is made for the interest 
of the workers ; factory laws restrain employers in various 
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ways, and duties to counterbalance their effect on the prc^ 
ducts of countries where like regulations do not exist, 
have been proposed on social grounds. Such also was the 
English differential duty on “ slave-grown ” sugar that e»- , 
isted for some years before the total repeal of the protection 
to colonial sugar. 

A protectionist policy for the furtherance of social objects 
does not admit of the same definite measurement as if it 
were imposed for economic purposes. The onus of proofs 
however, rests on its supporters ; and they have to make 
good three separate points, viz., that the object is desirable, 
that protection will be effectual for the purpose, and finally, 
that there is no other and better method available. The 
application of these tests would restrict the use of the 
particular agency to very narrow limits. Systems that aim 
at exclusion may be unhesitatingly rejected. With the 
introduction of steam-ships, railways, and telegraphs, the 
possibility of forming a peculiar national civilization came 
to an end. To expect that the United States can gain any 
social advantage by shutting out European products is not 
to be thought of. The interaction of the various nations, 
in both the material and moral spheres, is the strongest 
agency of progress in the modern world, as it is one of the 
most indisputable facts not to be ignored by any wise or 
prudent policy. The narrower and apparently more reasdh- 
able systems that seek to increase either manufactures or 
agriculture, where one or the other is deficient, are practically 
in the same difficulty. The general movement that economic 
forces bring about is not easily controlled. To foster tM 
growth of towns in America or Australasia seems to be a 
task as superfluous as it is questionable, and on the other 
hand to restore agriculture to its old pre-eminence, or even to 
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Iceep it Sup to its preseot extent in old countries, is btf>th 
difficult and of doubtful expediency. 

The most plausible case is perhaps tl^t in which pro* 
tectien is proposed merely as a temporary measure, in order 
to alleviate the sufferings of producers during a transfomation 
of industry. Most continental countries have employed 
dudes on agricultural produce partly with this object. The 
loss that a sudden disturbance of economic conditions 
indicts is so serious that it may lead to political or social 
di^rder, and the state may have reason to interpose in order 
to spread the process of change over a longer time. Put in this 
way, the use of protection appears fully justified, but even 
here there is a vital condition left out. The duty is imposed 
ostensibly to give time for adjustment, but its real effect is 
to encourage persistence in the industry doomed to decline. 
Instead of taking warning, those employed in it begin to 
hope for further state favours, so that the requisite change 
is checked rather than smoothed over. In most cases there 
is, besides, little need for this artificial cover; industrial 
changes are usually spread over a series of years. The 
latest instance — i. e. the recent agricultural depression due 
to American imports — is a very good illustration. 

Very often it happens that the supposed decline is due 
to a bad organization of industry, and that foreign compe- 
tition is the best stimulus to the removal of the defects. 
TPlOtection has the bad result of removing this natural 
renMsdy, and then it simply perpetuates the evil, 'Antiquated 
methods of production are continued until perhaps it is too 
late to effect a change that, carried out at an earlier time, 
mi^ht have preserved the home industry by making it able 
to meet competition. 

Protection, as a set-off against legislative restrictions, is at 
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fitst%ight A carrying out of the free-trade principle. Pirticular 
excise restrictions are always counted as equivalent to so 
much taxation, and that additional amount is imposed on 
the foreign product. Factory laws would naturally come 
under the same class, but in this case the difficulties of a 
counter-balancing duty are very great It may be that the 
regulations in question do not reduce production, inasmuch 
as they increase the efficiency of the workers. If there is 
no diminution of production, there can hardly be any ground 
for compensation for an imaginary loss. Again, the rfeal 
position of foreign industries cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained, and will probably be different in each country; it 
would, therefore, be necessary to have duties varying accord- 
ing to the country from which the import comes. Then, if 
a protective duty be just for the home market, equivalent 
bounties ought to be granted for export ; but the plan of 
giving, say the English cotton manufacturer, a bounty on 
export equal to the increase of cost that the English Factory 
Laws place on him, and making that vary according as the 
competition that he meets is German, Swiss, or Belgian, 
may be dismissed as impracticable. There is, however, a 
deeper reason against the use of protection for this purpose. 
Regulations with regard to industry are established in the 
interest of society. Each occupation has to submit to them 
as part of the law of the society; they impose no unjust 
burden on a particular industry, but are rather designed to* 
prevent injustice. To claim compensation for not doing 
what the law forbids is not an admissible plea. It may 
be urged that otherwise the industry will perish, but to this 
the plain answer is, that unless it can be carried on under the 
restraints necessary for the well-being of those engaged in 
it, it is better that it should. The hope that other countries 
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may be to reform their legislation by the use of protection 
against their products is a vain ont ; they are far more likely 
to believe that commercial jealousy is at the root^of the 
pdlicy pursued, and to avail themselves of their assumed 
advantages to the full. 

The political and social aspects of the protective policy 
as just considered do not, taken broadly, add much weight 
to the case made for it Allowing that some of the views 
thatf it presents are liberal and enlightened, and appeal to 
the 1 >est feelings of the statesman and the ordinary citizen, 
it at the same time fails to make good its claim to advance 
the true interests of society. To believe that in any modem 
state either military power or social progress will be furthered 
by ^ restrictive system is not reconcilable with the facts of 
experience. The balance of probability is in favour of 
freedom of commerce, even with its inevitable drawbacks in 
some directions. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OTHER EXPEDIENTS OF PROTECTIOM. 

Duties on imports take so prominent a place in the 
system of protection that other modes of stimulating 
national industry have been comparatively neglected* 
though they may claim a greater antiquity, and have, in many 
instances, quite as much show of reason. Duties on exports 
might, for example, prove a most effective encouragement to 
certain forms of industry. Just as England sought for "a 
long time to retain native wool for her own inanufacturers 
by forbidding its export, so the United States might now 
restrain the export of cotton and give American producers 
a considerable advantage. Still export duties have never 
been in favour with protectionists ; the desire of selling as 
much as possible has been too strong for them ; and the 
danger of, encouraging competitors to seek new sources of 
supply has been sufficiently realized. The recent revival of 
protection the civilized world over has not restored this 
part of the older policy. 

Somewhat different is the position of another prominent 
feature of the mercantile system, viz., the employment of 
bounties on exportation. If it be an object of national 
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jpoUcy to increase the amount of exports, nothing can better 
assist that aim than a payment to exporters ; they will be 
saved a part of the expense of production, and will/iaturally 
send larger amounts abroad, supplying foreigners on 
cheaper terms, since they are subsidized for so doing. As 
an encouragement to native industry and a mode of increas- 
ing the quantity of exports, the payment of a premium on 
exports is unquestionably effective, so that if these were 
tlie sole ends of the protective policy, it would doubtless be 
exttosively employed. The modern system of protection 
has, however, a financial as well as an economico-political side. 
The increase of duties in Europe for the last twenty years 
has, as we saw (p. 93), been partly caused by the needs of 
governments. Higher customs duties bring in larger sums 
to the state, and please producers at the same time. There 
is therefore a double motive for their imposition. A bounty 
on the other hand drains the public exchequer, and is 
necessarily limited in its use. To give bounties to a number 
of important industries would speedily bring about a 
national bankruptcy or a revolt against the excessive 
taxation that would have to be levied. There is another 
hindrance to this special method of assistance. Protection 
gains a good deal of its popularity from the obscurity that 
surrounds the operation of import duties. The losses are 
diffused over the community ; they, it may be thought, fall 
largely on foreigners, and it requires an effort -to conceive 
the real cost of the policy. But when the amount of 
support given to the assisted industries appears in the 
definite form of a grant of public money, opponents can 
use these figures as the irrefutable basis of their argument . 
that any interference with free exchange is expensive to the 
society. Still more would this be the tme if bounties were 
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granted on production as well as on exportation. Afherican 
free-traders have often argued that, assuming assistance to 
be desirable, it ought to be given in this manner, as the 
nation would then be able to count the cost of the policy, 
and the real issues would be more easily apprehended. 
For the same reason protectionists are unwilling to abandon 
the use of import duties, which command so much popular 
favour, and are less easily analyzed and tested. The 
method of bounties is strictly confined to cases where 
Import duties are ineffective, and even in those will be used 
with much caution and far more readily given up. 

One example of the use of bounties is afforded by the 
shipping industry. In addition to the partial revival of 
her navigation laws (p. 96), France has granted bounties 
for the construction and navigation of ships, and has been 
followed by Germany and Italy. The United States have 
also made arrangements for subsidizing special packet lines. 
The reasons for assisting this industry are plain enough. A 
nation’s fleet is one of the elements of its strength in war, 
and the encouragement may be regarded as a part of the 
cost of defence. It is impossible to assist by protection ; 
which, indeed, has .rather the effect of discouraging the 
growth of shipping by increasing the cost of construction 
and lessening the opportunities for employment. Bounties 
are therefore an attempt to remedy one of the evil effects 
of protectiop, but they attain this end very imperfectly. 
To counteract the higher price cf materials and the con- 
traction of imports and exports that protection causes, 
would require a much greater outlay than any Government 
would be willing to incur. It does not appear that any 
serious effect has been produced by the existing bounties 3 
and so far as ship-building has been stimulated, the 
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advanftge has gone to British yards that produce vessels 

to be registered in France* 

Far more general interest has been excited in the 
bounties that so many countries give on the export of sugair* 
As an important colonial product, cane-sugar from the 
colonies received differential treatment in England (p. 6i), 
and other countries with sugar-producing colonies followed 
the same course. The introduction of beet-root sugar was 
due to the action of protection, and was for a long period 
maintained by its aid. In order to encourage producers a 
repayment of the excise duty, calculated on a settled scale, 
was made in case of export. As technical processes 
improved, the repayment (or “ drawback came to exceed 
the amount previously paid, that is, it acted as a bounty on 
export and as an inducement to exertion in the extraction 
of sugar. No two countries are quite alike in their treat- 
ment, and the regulations are in a state of incessant change. 
In France and Germany the duty is levied on the beet, and 
the repayment made for the sugar. The size of the vessels 
used in the manufacture is taken as a test in Austria. 
Another criterion is the amount of juice obtained, but 
whatever be the particular mode, in all cases a decided 
advantage is given to the exporter of sugar, who in Russia 
for some time received a direct and avowed bounty on the 
quantity that he exported. 

The consequences of the system have been remarkable, 
and show in a most instructive way the difficulties that the 
intervention of Government in respect to commerce is sure 
to raise. The competition has been such as to lower the 
price of sugar in open markets below the normal cost of 
production, and as Great Britain is the principal one, the 
benefit of cheapness has accrued to the British consumer. 
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BotH the sugar refiners and the producers of ofiae-sugar 
have strongly objected to this state-aided competition, and 
have advocated the imposition of duties equal in amount to 
the bounty, or the complete exclusion of “bounty-fed” 
sugar from the British market. At the same time the cost 
of the bounty system has made the Governments that use it 
desirous of abandoning it as soon as they conveniently can. 
The Conference of 1888 was produced by these sentiments, 
and agreed to a Convention (signed by Great Britain, 
Austria, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands), by which the signatories agreed to give no 
bounties, and to exclude all sugar on which a bounty had 
been paid from their territories. This proposal met with 
powerful opposition in England, and the increase in the 
price of sugar that marked the year 1889 was widely 
attributed to anticipation of its effects. Consequently the 
Convention was allowed to lapse, without any effective 
steps to secure ratification having been taken. Arrange- 
ments were made by France and Germany for the 
reduction, and in the case of the latter country, for the 
ultimate abolition of the bounty, but it was found to 
be impossible to carry out these projects. The com- 
plaints of the sugar refiners, and the extreme depression 
of the West Indian colonies, have brought the matter 
into fresh prominence. A new conference ha#, been, 
held, though it is unlikely that any very speedy change 
can be made in the policy of the bounty-giving countries. 

Other examples of bounties are that granted by New 
Zealand for sugar production, and by the Argentine 
Republic for the export of meat ; but just as it is hjud 
to decide between what is a drawback and a bounty, so 
is it hard to say where a bounty ends. If we once go 
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b«qw>od*the direct payment for a particular product* we 
ourselves compelled to include all forms of assist- 
ance to industry. Superior means of communication, 
abundant supplies of land, capital obtained on cheap 
terms, technical education, all tend to cheapen pro 
.dUction; and if any of these be supplied by state instru- 
mentality, there is so far a bounty. Thus special export 
rates on railways or canals, grants of land, or loans of 
capital on easy terms to exporting industries, or technical 
instruction in the preparation of exports, will all tend in the 
Same direction as direct money bounties on export. Trans- 
port charges can very easily be so used. A state-owned or 
state-regulated railway, by carrying sugar for export at a lower 
rate, encourages its export as effectually as the state depart- 
ment that pays a money bonus on the amount sent abroad. 
We see, in fact, that a protective system can be carried out 
in all parts of the economical policy of a state. The 
” expedients ” of the mercantile system were parts of a 
connected whole, and in like manner modern commercial 
policy develops on a definite type. If protection be the 
system in favour, every measure at all touching on economical 
matters can tend towards the carrying out of restriction. 
Patent laws, measures aimed against fraud — e. g. adulteration 
acts and regulation of trade-marks — sanitary regulations, 
and the innumerable rules that the complexity of modern 
life makes necessary, may contain within them^a protective 
element. 

Moreover, the practical application of commercial regula- 
tions may vary considerably in strictness, and thus two coun- 
tries withseemingly very similar tariffs may actually differ much. 
A rigorous enforcement of the Custom House rules, r^Usal 
of credit, and especially stringent valuations of imports, have 
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effect of protection. Amongst the evidence collected 
by the last Royal Commission on Depression of Trade, we 
meet with various complaints as to the vexatious restraints 
on trade by Customs officials, Italy and Portugal being 
particularly noticeable in this respect. 

What may conveniently be called local protection is 
also a factor to be taken into account. Methods of local 
taxation, and notably that form of it which consists in taxes 
on commodities (the ocfrai duties of France and Italy), often 
retard the passage of goods and afford privileges to the 
home producers. Dock and harbour dues are also in some 
instances a restrictive agency. Interprovincial customs 
barriers are rapidly disappearing, but they too must be 
mentioned as a further check on trade where they exist. 

The modern protectionist theory is, as we need hardly 
once more repeat, based on the idea of nationality, and its 
propounders therefore aim at removing these favours to 
smaller groups. The utmost freedom of movement, both of 
services and of commodities, within the national territory ; 
rigid protection against all outside competitors; such is, 
speaking generally, the policy. The system of import 
duties, bounties, and the other restraints and encouragements 
is no* novelty, but it is in the present age brought into oper- 
ation with respect to larger ahd more powerful groups. 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom, the United StateS| 
and Russia are possessed of much greater resources, and 
permit of a greater amount of free interchange inside their 
territories than was possible in earlier times. Whether this 
policy, with its double aspect of external restriction and 
internal freedom, can be permanent, is a question of the 
deepest interest, but of its actual vitality there can be no 
doubt. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF PROTFXTION. 

An examination and study of modern commercial policy 
would not be complete without including some notice of the 
complications and difficulties that the adoption of a pro- 
tect! v^e system creates. So much of the case for restriction 
rests on instances of the failure — real or supposed — of free- 
trade in special circumstances, and on rather vague accounts 
of the advantages that may be gained by a proper regulation 
of trade, that it is well to see how the protective system 
works, and what are the embarrassments that result from it 
Free-traders are often met by references to the opposition 
between theory ” and ‘‘ practice,^' and to the impossibility 
of applying an abstract doctrine to the very real facts of 
trade; but the truth is that the distinction .between 
doctrine ” and application is exactly fitted for the pro- 
4ectionist theory. Granting, for the sake of argument, that a 
valid defence of protection can be furnished hy* economic 
reasoning, it may nevertheless be said that the difficulties of 
reducing it to reasonable practice are insuperable. A policy 
suited for the modern world must take account of the 
general conditions under which it comes into operation, and 
of the probability that some friction ** may retard raove- 

H 
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mont in the desired direction. It is not protection'^by itselfj 
but protection with the surrounding drcumstances, that has 
to be studied in order to form an estimate of its probable 
effects. Some of these difficulties are the necessary result 
of protection, and are inseparable from it 3 others are due 
to defects of administration, but are so likely to occur 
that they may be regarded as the natural and probable 
consequences of the system. 

The first result of a policy of restriction that strikes the 
ordinary observer as undesirable is the increase of cost that 
it causes. Duties on commodities lead inevitably to a 
rise of price ; the amount of that rise will of course depend on 
the rate of duty, and the greater or less disadvantage of the 
competing native industries. Wherever a protective system 
has been set up, it sooner or later embraces a large number 
of articles in ordinary use by the mass of the people, and 
makes the conditions of life less satisfactory. If, as is usual 
in Europe, agricultural products are protected, the necessaries 
of life become dearer than they would otherwise be, from 
which it must happen either that the labourers will receive 
lower real wages, or, if they are so fortunate as to get an 
increase in their money receipts sufficient to compensate for 
the higher prices, their employers will suffer by the increased 
cost of production. But even where food is exempt, or 
need not be obtained from abroad, duties fall on clothing 
and the minor articles of consumption in such a way as to*’ 
affect eveft the poorest. It is easy to pass over this effect 
of protective duties with the remark that wages are of more 
importance to the workers than prices, and that employment 
is the one thing needed. This view, however, fails to notice 
that the cost of the labourer's requirements is an essential 
element in measuring the amount of wages that he gets. 
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No muttlr .what are the other effects of protection, its action 
in increasing the cost of commodities must always be 
carefully remembered and taken into account That pro- 
tection is injurious to the consumer is a cardinal part of 
the free-trade position. 

The increase of cost through protection is not confined to 
articles that minister directly to enjoyment. In very many 
cases the requisites of production are affected. An extensive 
system of protective duties on imports must fall on various 
home industries. The elaborate division of labour and the 
complex organization of industry that modern society exhibits 
have established very close connexions between different 
forms of production. What is raw material to one industry 
is the finished product of another, and a duty granted to the 
latter is a hindrance to the advance of the former. Duties 
on cotton, wool, silk, and flax are injurious to the manu- 
facturers of these materials, as, at the next stage of working up, 
duties on yarns are against the interest of weavers. In like 
manner protection for iron-ore or coal places the smelter at 
a disadvantage, and so on through manifold industries. 
Other and less direct reactions of protection on production 
may be found. A modem factory is a very complex machine, 
requiring many co-operating conditions for its effective work- 
ing, from the several classes of raw material that must be 
^obtained, each in due proportion, up to the directing ability 
and energy of its manager. Any check to th^ supply of 
materials, implements, motive power, or labour is a check to 
efficiency, and diminishes the chance of success. Protection, 
if largely used, is almost certain to come in as a retarding 
agency in many industries that are supposed to gain by it. To 
trace the effects of a duty on a single article, such as coal* 
all through the industrial area, and see how it operates in 
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hdhdreds of different employments, where at first light its 
influence would never be suspected, is an instroetive 
exercise for the student of commerdal policy. The primary 
effect of protection in retarding consumption is pmrhaps 
equalled by its secondary effect in limiting many forms of 
production. 

These effects are both, it may be asserted withouthesitation, 
injurious to the society on which they act j but may yet be 
believed to be compensated by the advantages of the systrnn, 
which, by stimulating industry and promoting social pro- 
gress, confers very great benefits. The whole community thus 
pays a not unreasonable price for what it obtains. This 
-very comforting belief is dissipated by the fact that industries 
are unequally affected by the protective action of the state. 
The distribution of labour and capital and the employment 
of natural agents follow certain lines under normal conditions. 
Each country develops the particular applications of pro- 
ductive power in which it has a comparative advantage, and 
these, it is evident, cannot gain through interference. While 
the protected industries are in many cases hampered by 
duties imposed on other products than their own, the great 
staple trades suffer without any return. Protection cap 
in nd way assist the producers of English coal, or cotton 
goods, French silks, or Am'erican wheat; to them it is 
simply a burden against which their interests will naturally 
lead them to protest as soon as its real effect is perceived. 

These oppositions of interest and the impossibility of 
any adequate reconciliation are by far the most formidable 
danger that the protective system has to meet Consumers 
as a rule are unorganized, and do not make an effective 
presentation of their case ; their losses are, besides, diffused 
over the whole community, and can with difficulty be even 
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gpj^ad&tteiy estimated. The producer whose raw materiiu 
is raidered dearer by a duty, or whose market is narrowed by 
die limitation of foreign trade that protection causes, feels 
the evil directly, speaks with the wSght of practical know- 
ledge, and uses the very kind of argument that is popular 
with protectionists. The whole policy is in consequence 
placed in a dilemma from which it is difficult to escape. It 
must either be applied to all or to very many industries, when 
its influence in retarding production will be serious, or it may 
be confined to a smaller number of the more promising 
cases, when it arouses the hostility of the larger number of 
unprotected industries. We can thus explain the history 
of most protective systems. Introduced as tentative efforts 
to encourage, they are by degrees extended to other in- 
dustries in order to disarm opposition — an extension which 
in turn leads to new conflicts of interests, and, perhaps, 
finally to the downfall of the whole arrangement. The 
English manufacturers, who in the eighteenth century were 
the strongest supporters of protection, had realized in the 
present one that it was contrary to their true interest. Such 
will probably be also the case in the United States in the 
next half century ; signs of it are already appearing in the 
restiveness of woollen manufacturers under the duties on raw 
wool, and in the demand for the removal of the 'duties on 
, fron-ore. 

Haced in such circumstances, a tariff to secure^acceptance 
must be the outcome of compromise. Protectionist theory 
would require either very high protection (amounting to 
prohibition) all round, or else a careful selection of objects ; 
its practice is a scale of duties in accordance with the 
sentiments of the stronger political interests. Small and 
struggling industries generally come off worst, and the 
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proSjjects of future development are not properlymttended 
to. The process of give-and-take on which legislation has 
to be based is not conducive to scientific measurement of 
consequences or careful adjustment of means to ends. 

Closely connected with this difficulty is the risk of 
inconsistencies and anomalies in applying the general idea 
of protection. To fix the suitable rate of duty on each 
kind and grade of goods is a problem too hard for the mo$t 
experienced administrator ; and when the incessant changes 
in industrial processes, the discovery of new commodities, 
and the varying relations of trade are added, that difficulty 
is enormously increased. The first formation and the 
subsequent modifications of a tariff based on protectionist 
principles are too difficult a work for anything more than 
very partial success to be attained, and even this is not 
often achieved. 

Quite as serious, in some respects, is the inconvenience in 
the work of administration that results from protection. 
The multiplication of tariff items makes the levying of the 
proper duties in accordance with law much harder than is 
desirable. Importers will seek to get their goods rated at 
the lowest figure ; if the duty is specific, by placing them 
under ‘a low class ; if ad valorem^ by under- valuation. The 
decisions •of the United States treasury for a single year 
amount to several hundreds, many of them tum^g on the 
finest points of difference, while in some instances they ^ 
border on the ludicrous. The uncertainty and confusion 
that follows is no slight drawback to any benefit from the 
general policy. Time is lost, and inducements are offered 
to traders to evade the regulations, or to search for loop- 
holes by which their particular goods may escape the 
ostensible duty. These evils are not simply the result of 
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Qiikskilffiffieffi in devising the necessary measures ; they "ate 
rather due to the growing variety of trade transactions and 
the increased number of commodities to be dealt with. 

Protective duties tend unavoidably to encourage efforts to 
avoid their pajrment. Where taxation is purely for revenue^ 
the control of the state is directed to the comparatively 
small number of industries whose products are taxed so 
that it can be made effective ; articles to be taxed will be 
chosen for their fitness in that respect, and the cost will not be 
excessive. It is otherwise in respect to protective charges. 
All sorts and qualities of articles have to be made dutiable, 
and the opportunities for smuggling are increased. In fac^ 
the height to which those duties can be carried depends 
very much on the inducements that they offer to contraband 
traders. At periods of exaggerated restriction, as formerly 
in the case of French trade with England, the smuggler 
becomes the principal agent for carrying on exchanges. 

Such are the difficulties and evils of protection so far as 
internal trade is considered, but its action on relations with 
outside markets is still more noteworthy. Industries that 
require the aid of duties to command a sale at home cannot 
be expected to meet competition where such support is 
wanting. By the aid of bounties they may succeed in "estab- 
lishing an export at the cost of the public exchequer, but not 
, otherwise. The vigorous and independent part of the national 
production which is able to compete with foreigners on equal 
terms, is checked in its expansion by the increased cost that 
protection, as we have just seen, imposes, and by the 
difficulty of carrying on a trade in which return cargoes are 
not easily obtainable. The doctrine that imports and 
exports tend to balance may seem a theoretical one, but its 
truth is brought home to every one engaged in conducting 
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forSgn trade. Thus, as a result of the policy of encouragioig 
native industry, the expansion of one important part of it is 
materially limited. This effect is propagated over the whole 
field of industry. The trades that would have gained by 
increased exports would be in a position to supply capital 
and business ability for other industries as soon as they 
became profitable. All the influences of protection have 
this tendency. Elaborate customs regulations mean loss of 
time and money, and hinder indirectly the creation of new 
exports, as they stop directly the growth of imports. 

To these economical difficulties in the operation of pro- 
tection we ought to add the social and political results of 
placing industry in such direct dependence on legislation. 
Where the imposition of a duty may make the fortune of a 
producer or owner of some natural resource, and its with- 
drawal mean lowered profit or rent, the employer becomes 
perforce involved in “ politics, in the vulgar sense. The 
English Corn Laws, the French protective system, and the 
various American tariffs have all been in part the outcome 
of the exertions of interested parties. Such relations are 
evil both for industrial and political life, and have a 
disastrous tendency to demoralize those concerned. It is 
not well that a matter so vital as the conduct of industry 
should depend on political contingencies, nor that the work 
of legislation should be mixed up with questions of com- 
mercial loss or gain. 

Again, in its general social bearings, the attempt to bring 
about an artificial distribution of industry is open to the 
gravest objection. The industries that receive cover from 
the state are, by the nature of the case, the least vigorous 
and the least suited to hold their own in an open market 
Instead of the division of employments that natural cro- 
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tUtkiins lead to, there a^e either manu&ctures in 

comitri^ for which agricultural and other extractive 
industries are suited, or agriculture maintained to excess 
where abundant capital and dense population facilitate 
numufactures. In the former class of cases the tasks of a 
developed society such as those attendant on the growth oi 
dries are prematurely brought into being ; in the latter the 
question of the ownership of land, and the relations of 
employers and employed, are complicated by the increased 
co^ of food and the rise of rent. 

All the foregoing considerations are strictly “ national ” ; 
they relate to the position of the protecting country, and 
take no account of the world at large. But looking at the 
malter from this higher and wider point of view, it would 
appear that the general adoption of the restrictive policy 
involves a loss to all trading countries. To judge of its 
extent we must take the system of restriction as it exists, 
and see how in most nations profitable lines of trade are 
dosed by the action of governments. The lowering of 
duties by commercial treaties (see chap, viii.), and the 
subsequent growth of foreign trade, gives some indication of 
what the removal of protective duties would do. Without 
exaggerating the results of such a change, it is not unfair to 
assume that it would be equal to the advantage gained by 
*the construction of the railway system. In another respect 
the parallel is appropriate. Protection and distance are 
both obstades to commerce, the one natural, the other 
artifidal, and what transport facilities do to remove the 
one, liberal legislation accomplishes for the other. 

Thus by following out the practical operation of the 
protective system, we see that in economic advantage and 
hk simplidty it is inferior to that of free-trade. Looking at 





CHAPTER XVI. 

RECIPROCITY AND RETALIATION. 

Most Englishmen are disposed to accept the truth of the 
free-trade principle, if carried out universally. Their diffi- 
culty is rathet to understand what seems the obstinate 
persistence of foreigners in a policy of restriction, though in 
recent years the revival of protection has suggested to many 
the idea that there must be something in a system that has 
been deliberately chosen by so many civilized countries, and 
produced some heart-searchings among those who were 
formerly satisfied with free-trade, or at all events with the 
prosperity that accompanied it. The preceding chapters of 
this work have been devoted to an exhibition of this modem 
tendency, and of the cauvses that have brought it into being, 
in the belief that such an inquiry is the most effective way 
^pf removing any doubts that may be entertained as to the 
wisdom of the existing English commercial poljcy. The 
political interests and the plausible arguments that support 
protection elsewhere are not on its side in Great Britain. 

Foreign protectionism has had a further effect on a part 
of English opinion. It is not uncommon to hear that free- 
trade all round is very good, but that one-sided free- trade is 
quite the reverse/' or that, ‘‘ as foreigners tax our goods, we 
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ou|ht in turn to tax theirs.” The wisdom of unw8trid»d 
commerce is believed to be contingent on its adoption by 
the other parties concerned. Two somewhat different views 
are, however, often confused. The one which maintains 
that free-trade is bad unless other trading countries accept 
it ; the other that allows free-trade to be good, but asswts 
that, either to revenge the injuries inflicted by foreign duties 
on us, or to compel their abandonment, we ought to impose 
corresponding duties on the goods of protectionist countries. 
The former is usually described as “ Reciprocity,” the latter 
as “ Retaliation.” Often there is a blending of the two, 
but in strictness they should be distinguished, as the argu- 
ments are not the same, and have to be dealt with 
separately. 

The “ reciprocity ” sentiment is nearer akin to protec- 
tionism. It assumes that restriction gives advantages to the 
nation that employs it, at the cost of still greater injury to 
foreigners. Of two trading countries each gains by its own 
protective regulations, but loses still more by those of its 
neighbour. A removal of restrictions by both parties will 
be for the interest of both, but should be a matter of 
arrangement and strictly reciprocal. This belief is based on 
the old idea of trade being gainful only to sellers, but a 
loss to 'purchasers. The nations are regarded as being 
in the same position as individual bargainers, one only cff 
whom is believed to gain by a transaction. The exagger- 
ated importance attributed to the possession of money 
assisted in the support of this belief. One country would 
not allow another to draw on its stock of the precious 
metals by selling goods, unless it received the same pri^cge 
in return. 

The doctrines of the older system have left deep traces of 
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Uliieu' exiatsnce, atid even ih free-txade England we neM not 
iiffpriaed to find that the idea of mutual concession is 
ngarded as essential to the success of free commerce. To 
the creation of this belief, besides the influence of what 
may be called popular political economy, other elements 
have contributed. The policy of imposing duties on goods 
from a country which surrenders that right, .and admits 
everything foreign on equal terms with home products, has 
an unfair and ungenerous look about it that rouses national 
fiseling. Foreign tariffs undoubtedly injure British trade in 
some respects; they close or contract many important 
markets where profitable transactions would otherwise be 
carried on, and they are credited with much more power 
than they really have. Nor have the free-traders themselves 
been dear of blame in the matter. That other nations would 
speedily follow the example of England, was the confident 
prophecy not only of the sanguine and enthusiastic, promi- 
nent among whom was Cobden, but of so calm and sober 
a thinker as John Austin, who declared that in ten years 
that happy result would be reached. This excessive faith 
in the power of reason and neglect of the causes that gave 
so strong a footing to protection, both in new and in back- 
ward countries, were perhaps excusable at the time, but thqt 
have certainly had unfortunate consequences. Because it 
was said that free-trade in England would be followed 
by free-trade elsewhere, people came to believe that it was 
desirable on that account, and when the rapid conversion 
expected did not take place, it seemed as if the measure, 
having failed of its object, should be given up. 

There is of course no doubt that none of the leading 
advocates of free-trade ever thought that its advantt^e was 
dependent on its adoption by other countries. Cobden 
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and Vittiers have both exposed very clearly the error 
reciprocity, but the failure of their predictions on this special 
matter has notwithstanding gone a long way to discredit the 
policy to which they were appended. But though it is easy 
to account for the favour with which the reciprocity argu- 
ment is received, it must be said that as a guide for policy it 
is wholly erroneous. The advantages of foreign trade result 
from the supply of articles on easier terms (chap, ii.), and 
that advantage is realized by the removal of home restric- 
tions. Were the foreign ones to disappear also, the gain would 
be greater ; but that undeniable fact does not destroy what 
is obtained by a liberal policy — ^it is additional to it Pro- 
tective duties are impediments on exchange, exactly similar in 
effect to natural barriers. It would be as wise to argue that 
British harbours should not be improved unless American 
ones were similarly treated, as to maintain that England 
ought not to give up protection unless the United States did 
so too. An acquaintance with the elementary conditions of 
foreign trade shows the utter absence of foundation for the 
belief in the need of reciprocity. 

Nor if we follow the argument into details does it gain 
any t^ditional strength. The fear of an excess of imports, 
unless the restraint of protection hinders it, can be easily 
shown to be unfounded. The gain of trade to the com- 
munity lies in the imports. Com, meat, cotton, tea, wine,^^ 
&c, are obtained on cheaper terms, and therefore in greater 
abundance. Such is England’s gain by her commerce with 
other countries, the larger the imports the greater prim& 
fade is the benefit. If imports were to come without pay- 
ment, they would be pure and unmixed gain ; but in fact 
the fetation of imports and exports is, as we saw (chap, 
governed by definite principles. ITie proportion 
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b0tw^*impoits and exports is ui;iaffected by the particular 
conat^rcial policy of a country. Imports have to be paid 
for by exports, or by a transfer of claims held by the 
importing country. The transactions of trade are always 
redprocal, and no other artificial reciprocity is required. 

Another form of this dread of over-importation is that 
which admits that imports must be paid for, but fancies that 
tbe payment will be in money, and will drain the importing 
country of its cash. The temporary payment for imports 
by an export of money is not unusual, and a persistent 
xmfavourable exchange can be remedied only thus ; in such 
circumstances, the export of gold or silver is the export of 
a convenient commodity. Over a long period the purchase 
of imports by export of money is evidently impossible. Not 
to ’dwell on the fact, that in a few years the whole metallic 
stock would disappear, the general range of prices in a 
country depends, with certain important limitations it is true, 
on the quantity of money in circulation. The export of 
money reduces its quantity, and therefore lowers prices ; but 
lower prices check imports and encourage exports. A 
transient excess of imports or exports will be speedily 
corrected by a flow of money from or to the country where 
the disturbance exists. The alarm on the subject of a money 
drain has, however, some slight foundation, though ‘recipro- 
city is of as little use as protection (pp. 153-4) in meeting 
\he difficulty. The true method is banking organization. 
An appeal to experience is probably more effective than 
any general reasoning in refuting errors as to the relation 
of imports and exports. Under free-trade, English imports 
have exceeded exports annually for the last forty years, 
but so for a long time have French imports been larger than 
expotts. At various periods the United States have had 
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lax^ imports than exports, even with high protection. 
Uimilaxly with regard to a drain of money. No coo&ny 
has ever permanently been deprived of its currency ; com- 
pared with the total stock of money, the amount that pass^ 
from country to country is insignificant, and its distribution 
is determined by the requirements of the different nations, 
and does not need adjustment by the use of duties. 

Compelled by criticism to abandon these untenable views, 
the upholders of reciprocity suggest that excess of imports 
indicates emigration or consumption of capital. The 
;^3, 300,000,000 that have been imported beyond export 
(p. 29) are looked upon as so much capital gone. It is 
quite conceivable that a country may be using up its capital, 
but the state oi foreiyn bade would give no indication of 
it. The growth of wealth depends on the balance between 
consumption and production ; what remains after supplying 
the annual expenditure is the net balance for saving. 
All available evidence goes to show that Great Britain 
is accumulating capital on a large scale. According to Sir 
R. Giffen’s elaborate and reasoned estimates, the increase 
in the decade 1865 — 1875 was from ;^6,roo, 000,000 
;;^8,5oo,ooo,ooo, an increase of ;£24o,ooo,ooo per 
annum j for the decade 1875 — 1885 there was a farther 
increase* to ;^io,ooo,ooo,ooo — t, e. ;^i 50,000,000 per 
annum. The great excess of imports has been accom- 
panied by a still larger growth of capital instead of beii^ 
coincident with its decline. » 

Another and perhaps more plausible argument for 
reciprocity is that which assumes that protective duties fall 
wholly or partly on foreigners, from which it is not unfairly 
concluded that such duties should be met by corresponding 
ones. It has already been noticed (p. 144) that this sup- 
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posed sliifting of duties to foreigners is one of the arguhients 
fot protection pure and simple, ^nd if it were correct it 
would furnish a justification of reciprocity. J. S. Mill has 
sometimes been quoted in support of such a policy) but this 
is due to an entire misapprehension of his meaning. He, in 
fact, holds that protective duties are purely mischievous ; and 
declares that with reference to them, “considerations of 
reciprocity are quite unessential.’* Duties for revenue dififer 
in this, and where a foreign country taxes us, we may and 
ought if possible to tax its citizens. Mill’s general view may 
be accepted, though it requires sundry corrections, but it is 
confined to the subject of international taxation. If pro- 
tection be as difficult to apply and as evil in its effects as it 
has appeared (chap, xv.), there can be no warrant for taking 
pattern by those nations that employ it. 

Retaliation differs from reciprocity rather in its motives 
than its method. With those who advocate reciprocity on 
the ground of unfair treatment by foreigners, the two notions 
are blended, and their general view has been just considered. 
But retaliation may be advocated by those who believe that 
free-trade is beneficial, with the aim either of inflicting 
punishment on other countries for their unwise and injuri- 
ous policy, or, more frequently, of leading them to “ amend 
their ways,” and adopt a more liberal system. Ks to the 
first, it need hardly be argued that a nation is unwise in 
doing what injures itself, even though it may inflict still 
heavier losses on others. Something might be said in 
favour of such a course at a time when states sought 
chiefly to be richer and stronger than their rivals. The 
relative wealth of a community might stand, higher by reason 
of the effects of protection, though its absolute riches were 
reduced. ^ This way of viewing national prosperity is fortun* 

o 
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atdy discarded, and therefore all justification for a penn^neat 

poUcy of retaliation has disappeared. To keep up protective 

duties that injure ourselves and ouf neighbours, as a punis^> 

ment to them for their unwillingness to become free-traders 

with sufficient promptitude, is not a policy that can ever win 

acceptance. Those who have got so far as to see that 

protection is injurious, will not take long to pass beyond 

this particular survival of it. 

Much more persuasive is the second form of the retaliation 
doctrine. It allows that protection is evil, but it holds that 
the temporary loss will receive an abundant return in the 
benefits of universal free-trade. Protective duties may, it is 
thought, be employed as an instrument of commercial 
warfare, and like all war, the immediate cost is greater than 
the returns. Ultimately, however, this relation is reversed ; 
the objects gained are greater, and repay the earlier expenses. 
Retaliation, when employed in this way, is analogous to the 
adoption of protection for immature industries (pp. 133 sq.) 
where there is also immediate loss for the sake of later benefits. 
It is beyond doubt the most plausible form of the belief, 
and in Adam Smith’s words, “ it may sometimes be a matter 
of deliberation” whether the method should not be em- 
ployed. If there were a fair probability that the Use of 
protection for a short period would lead to complete free- 
trade, then it may be said that the inconvenience and 
expense i^ould be amply repaid. To judge, therefore^ of the 
wisdom of retaliation, we have to estimate the chances in 
favour of its succeeding in the removal of the barriers that 
it is aimed against. These will, of course, vaiy in different 
cases ; the strength of the foreign interests affected by the 
retaliatory measures and the general disposition of the nations 
to be coerced or induced must be takwi into account The 
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problem is, in fact, eminently one for the practical statesman ; 
bnt it must be said that there is little evidence of retaliation, 
or even the milder method of the maintenance of corre*» 
sponding duties being effective. Nor is it difficult to see why 
it should be so. The existence of protection in a country 
i^ows that the governing classes think that it is good at 
least for themselves. When they are required by another 
nation to give up their own policy on peril of retaliation, 
their faith in it is strengthened, and they not unnaturally 
fancy that the foreign opposition is due to its success. In 
addition to its fortifying effect on the protectionist creed, 
retaliation inevitably irritates national sentiment. Economic 
legislation is one of the attributes of sovereignty ; a state that 
cannot deal at its will with its own tariff is deprived of this 
power, and so far comes under foreign influence, it may be 
for its good, though excited popular feeling will hardly so 
regard it. As a mode of securing the progress of free-trade 
opinions or liberal commercial regulations, retaliation is there* 
fore almost certain to fail. Let us take a particular illus- 
tration. Suppose that Great Britain were to attempt a policy 
of retaliation in order to force the United States into a 
reversal of their present policy. Is it not as certain {is any 
political event can be that it would be resented as a piece of 
impertinent dictation, and would lead to a still greater increase 
of American duties ? Would not it be further said that the 
use offprotective duties for the object of reprisal .was in fact 
a confession by a free-trade nation that its system had 
failed? So far from bringing free-trade nearer realization, its 
general adoption would be made ^11 more remote. Such 
has been the experience of other countries. Canada and 
the United States have not reached better commerciid 
relations through retaliatory measures (pp. 109, no). The 
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recent tariff war between France and Italy is another illustra* 
tion of their uselessness. The best case for retaliation is 
where some differential duty is directed against a country that" 
meets it by similar rigour ; but such cases are rare, and are 
usually settled by negotiation, as the recent example of 
England and Spain in 1886 proves. 

One part of the McKinley Tariff Act brought the idea 
of what is substantially retaliation into the policy of the 
United States. Special duties were allowed to be levied 
on certain articles — tea, coffee, sugar, hides, &c. — coming 
from countries unfairly taxing United States products. 
This reserved power was regarded as useful in negotiat- 
ing with South American States. The Tariff Act of 1897 
empowers the President to suspend the free entry of 
certain articles from countries where “unequal duties are 
imposed on American goods, as also to conclude treaties 
for a reduction of duties for a limited time, and subject 
to the consent of Congress.” Whether these provisions 
can be applied in conjunction with the general system of 
protection is more than doubtful. The effort is however 
interesting, as showing a new tendency in American com- 
mercial policy, and one which was exhibited by England 
in the period immediately preceding the adoption 
of free-trade. Very strenuous efforts were made by the 
Peel Administration (1841 — 1845) to conclude commercial ^ 
treaties on the basis of reciprocity, but the attempt was a - 
complete failure. Mr. Gladstone, who, as Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade, had charge of the negotiations, afterward^! 
declared that “ In every case we failed. I am sony to add 
my opinion that we did more than fail The whole oper- 
ation seemed to place us in a false position. Its tendency 
was to lead countries to regard with jealousy and suspicion, 
as boons to foreigners, alterations in their laws whi<^ 
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though doubtless of advantage to foreigners, would have 
been of far greater advantage to their own inhabitant.” The 
lesson thus received conduced to the change of view on 
the part both of Peel and Mr. Gladstone. It woiild be a 
remarkable parallelism if the course of events should be the 
same in the United States. There are, as Mr. Wells has 
noticed, other resemblances between America now and the 
England of 1840 — 1850, notably in the desire of manu- 
facturers for duty-free raw materials and wider markets for 
exports. But whatever may be the special successes ob- 
tained, it is clear that retaliation is a dangerous weapon, 
costly at the best, and in case of failure hurtful to future 
sound relations between countries. 

There is, too, an additional reason for the failure both 
of reciprocity and retaliation. The views on which they 
are founded usually arise in developed commercial com- 
munities. England and the Netherlands can both claim the 
doubtful honour of possessing a fair-trade party. Exporters 
very soon see the advantage of removing restrictions on 
trade, but they also feel keenly the hindrances that foreign 
tariffs cause. But in such circumstances free-trade is so 
certainly the wisest policy, that it will be finally adopted 
without reference to the conduct of other countries. The 
more refined protectionist position fully recognizes this , 
Countries that wish to develop manufacturing industries 
will not be deterred by threats of retaliation .from more 
advanced nations ; they will rather welcome any check on 
their exports of raw produce as helping the progress of 
manufactures. 

This is, in feet, the strongest reason against the use of 
retaliation by such a country as England. Speaking broadly, 
and subject to certain exceptions, her imports are food and 
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taw materials ; her exports manufactured articles. Duliea 
to be effective should therefore be imposed on the aeoes* 
saries of life, or on those of industry, or on both, with 
the result of injuring the producers, and placing the 
nation at a disadvantage in its foreign trade. To conclude, 
/etaliation is only likely to be tried in countries that, in List’s 
language, have reached the manufacturing stage. At that 
stage'it is extremely hurtful to the most important industries, 
and it is altogether ineffective as against communities who 
seek to create manufactures by the aid of protection. It is 
consequently doomed to failure as a general method, though 
in some particular cases it may secure concessions. And 
what is true of retaliation, also holds good of recipffocity. 
An offer on the part of France to remove protection if the 
United States did likewise, would be no inducement to 
American manufacturers, though unrestricted exchange 
would be largely beneficial to both countries. Still, when 
countries are in very different conditions, or in very nearly 
the same one, there is some prospect of successful arrange- 
ments on reciprocal terms. A South American state would 
find its interest in getting a free market for its raw produce 
in Europe, and in importing manufactures that it cannot 
make for itself ; or two countries such as France and England, 
or Germany and Austria, may be able to agree on reciprocid 
reductions of duty. Even under these comparatively fevour- 
able circumstances, arrangements of the kind are very difficult 
to manage for the reason indicated by Mr. Gladstone. 
The policy of pure free-trade without reference to the course 
adopted by other countries is the most consistent, mid 
on the whole, the most effective. When statesmen have 
got so far as to see the wisdom of reciprocal atvange- 
ments, they are not far from the true position, viz., tto 
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^OBi-trade is beneficial even if & is pursued by a single 
ocMjntiy. 

As retaliation has been advocated against foreign import 
duties, so has it been proposed as a means of meeting the 
other expedients of protection. Duties on exports have 
sometimes been a reason for heaping additional import 
duties on the commodity so taxed, with the condition 
that the import charge shall cease when the foreigner 
abandons his export duty. Usually, export duties are 
confined to greatly needed articles, in which case an 
import duty increases the loss. Still, the reduction of 
a revenue import duty may lead to the removal of a 
similar export one, as in the recent case of currants 
coimittg from Greece to England. The export duty is, 
however, too insignificant a part of the protective system, 
and has too limited an operation to require much notice. 

Foreign bounties are better known, and have at present 
more practical interest Whether it is desirable to adopt 
measures of reprisal against special encouragements to 
exports cannot be decided until we consider the effect that 
they produce on the countries to which the export takes 
place. At first sight it seems well to take advantage of the 
expenditure of the bounty-giving countries. Most European 
nations are, or have been, contributing towards the payment 
of the English sugar bill, with the result that the consump- 
tion of sugat in the British Islands has rapidly increased, 
and far exceeds that of any other country, owing to the 
lower retaH price. Those engaged in the sugar industries, 
however, complain that they are deprived of profit, and 
forced to give up their trade in consequence of the state 
assistfuice given to their foreign competitors ; they ask, not 
without plausible ground, for measures to prevent this, or, as 
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Aey put it, “restore true free-trade.” The effect of bountks 
on a particular industry may prove to be serious, and un* 
doubtedly constitutefi a “ hard case,” which could, it would 
seem, be easily met by the imposition of a duty equal to the 
bounty. The national exchequer would then receive the 
grant made by foreign governments to the injury of a class 
of home producers. This claim of the particular producers, 
though apparently fair, has yet we believe no real justification. 
It cannot be said that any body of producers has a vested 
interest in its business, such as would entitle them to protec- 
tion against competition. Production exists for the sake 
of consumption ; a duty that countervailed the bounties of 
other governments is in principle as bad as one that excludes 
the bounty of nature. If foreign states choose to pay for 
the export of sugar or other articles, the recipients have 
no reason to complain. It is, moreover, important to note 
that the bounties said to have depressed sugar-growers and 
refiners have aided other producers. People are tired of 
hearing of the distillers, brewers, biscuit and jam manu- 
fecturers, who gain cheap material by bounties. There 
is, in fact, a decided balance of advantage for England in 
the continuance of the bounty-system, though the sugar- 
producing parts of the empire suffer. 

One argument often urged in favour of retaliation against 
the bounty-system is that which pictures the terrible results 
of foreign bounties on ail industries. What, it is asked, 
would be the fate of the cotton, woollen, linen, and iron 
manufactures if bounties were to be used in their case? 
The rather easily detected fallacy in this argument is the 
assumption of the possibility of such a case. The cost of 
the bounties would exhaust the revenues of the countries 
giving them, while the cheapness to the English consumer, and 
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die increased power of consumption thereby obtained, 

would more than balance the teinporaty loss and disturb* 
ance. Judged by the test of facts, there is no reason to 
advocate retaliation as a remedy for the supposed evils of 
bounties. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

COMMERCIAL FEDERATION. — CONCLUSION. 

One very noticeable effect of recent developments of 
commercial policy has been the increased importance of 
measures for trade federations, or fiscal unions. As in* 
stances we have plans for unrestricted commerce between 
the United States and Canada ; for Australian federation ; 
and on a larger scale for the formation of a Customs Union of 
the British Empire, or even for a Pan-American or Central 
European League. 

These various proposals differ widely in reasonableness 
and practicability, but they are all, at least in part, prompted 
by the desire to escape from the cramping limitations of the 
protectionist system. So long as high duties merely check 
foreign imports their upholders do not complain ; but when 
their further inevitable effect in reducing exports tomes into , 
view, there is a general feeling that some remedy should be 
tried; and the readiest one seems to be the opening of 
new markets by the agency of special agreements, or by 
union. 

The direct connexion of this desire for commercial 
unions with the prevalence of protection becomes evident 
when we consider that if free-trade were generally adapted 
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Ite'e would be no need for any such expedient& Where 
home and foreign products are treated on exactly the same 
terms no further benefit can result from trade federation. It 
may be of service in introducing freedom, but once that 
object has been gained its advantage ceases. Free*trade 
means nothing but the removal of all artificial discourage- 
ments to foreign trade, and the best-devised agreement can 
do nothing more. 

Moreover, the universal adoption of a free-trade policy 
would reduce to a minimum the economic effects of national 
distinctions. The ideal of Cobden and his followers was 
that of a group of nations freely exchanging their products 
and settling their disputes by arbitration. Under such a 
system national and economic boundaries would soon cease 
to coincide. Just as at present industrial areas are not 
the same as local political divisions, so would the economic 
units soon differ from the national ones in a world where free- 
trade was definitely established. 

The sanguine hopes of the free-traders were, as we know, 
very imperfectly realized. For a short time there was a 
strong movement in the direction of commercial freedom ; 
but the continental reaction (chap, ix.), and the growth of 
protectionist feeling in nearly all new countries, have proved 
that restrictions to trade are certain to endure for a ’consider- 
able time. This change in the prospects of the immediate 
future has made the employment of palliatives for the evils 
of protection seem desirable in the absence of a radical 
cure. 

How deeply the conceptions of the Manchester school 
influenced English policy and sentiment is best seen in the 
treatment of the colonies (pp. 107-8). The careless way 
in which all control over the trade relations of these rajudly- 
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growu^ communities was surrendered by the Imperial 

Government is a characteristic illustration of the disposition 

<rf statesmen a quarter of a century ago. That the colonies 

were sure to fall off like ripe frtiit from the tree was the 

generally accepted view, and that they, in common with aU 

other countries, were to be free-trading in policy, was also 

regarded as certain. 

The dominant sentiment of the present day is curiously 
in contrast with this complacent belief. English producers 
have found that they are met in many countries by high 
duties, and have besides to encounter the keen competition 
of energetic rivals. British commercial supremacy is thought 
to be seriously threatened, and thus the very arguments that 
were once used in favour of the removal of protection are 
now employed in support of some form of federation. It 
is argued that the British Empire possesses nearly every 
important product within its territory, and that real free-trade 
over its nine million square miles would be of more practical 
advantage than the existing English system, accompanied 
by hostile tariffs in other countries. If imports and exports 
tend to balance, then the refusal of the latter must lead to 
the stoppage of the former. When America, France, 
Germany, and Russia will take nothing from us, we can in 
turn get nothing from them. Consequently it would seem 
that a Customs League with the colonies, even if accompanied , 
by protectipn against the outside world, would oh recognized 
economic principles be advisable. 

To the case as so put, we must say in Adam Smith’s phrase, 
that it is “ a matter of deliberation.” The gain of a large 
market will more than compensate for the closing of a small 
one; and if we have to choose between the colonial and 
fore^n trades, that choice should be based on a careful esri* 
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mate of their comparative magnitude present and futurei ■ Ihif 
when we allow that under the supposed conditions there 
is room for deliberation, it does not follow that the policy 
of preferring colonial trade should be accepted without 
deliberation. It rests with those who advocate the course to 
show conclusive grounds for its adoption. These, it may 
be said, are as yet wholly wanting, while on the other side 
there are certain plain general facts and considerations 
that point to the inexpediency of such a system 

First, as regards the question of comparative amount, we 
find that in 1875 the British exports to foreign countries 
were 68°/., those to British possessions 32°/. of the total ; in 
1896 the respective proportions were 69°/. and 31°/. — Le. 
tl)e exports to foreign countries had risen from jQi^2,ooo,qoo 
to ;^2o5,ooo,ooo ; those to British possessions from 
;^7 1,000,000 to nearly ;^9 1,000,000. These figures show 
that foreign trade is by far the more important, nor do 
they lead us to expect a rapid growth in colonial trade. 
Besides, the increased amount of exports to the colonies 
is largely due to the growth of commerce with India. To 
discourage two-thirds of our trade for the sake of stimulat- 
ing the other third can hardly be prudent. 

A second consideration is as important All proposals 
for encouraging colonial trade involve the abandonment of 
the present policy of the United Kingdom. We have seen 
(chap, vl) the cautious and tentative way in wlpch it was 
established, and how well suited it was to the economic 
condition of the country. More particularly is the rule of 
the free entry for food and raw materials an essential 
element in the success of British manufactures. But it is 
jpiecisely this part of the system that would require modifica* 
tioo. Speaking broadly, the colonies ex!port raw materials 
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and food, and import manufactures; therefore the oBly 
effective privilege to them would be the imposition of duties 
on such foreign products as com, wool, timber, and meat. 
It can hardly be doubted that any duties on these commo- 
dities would raise the cost of production in England, and at 
the same time hamper our trade with the United States and 
South America, which in exports alone came in 1SS9 to 
;^6o,ooo,ooo. Any departure on the part of England from 
the free-trade policy would be too dangerous a step to be 
even temporarily tried. 

Another circumstance to be taken into account, is the 
great diversity in economic conditions of the lands compre- 
hensively known as ^‘the Colonies." There is no real 
harmony of interests, so far as special trade regulations Me 
concerned, between them. Australia, Canada, India, and 
the sugar colonies would be differently affected by each 
particular privilege. Small concessions in the shape of moder- 
ate differential duties would be almost inappreciable in their 
effect. It is often suggested that small protective^duties would 
not raise prices ; but if so they would offer no inducement to 
colonial producers, who at present have a free market in 
Great Britain for all their commodities. To give some 
benefit to each colonial possession, the total amount of 
duties wbuld have to be so high as to be seriously restrictive of 
trade. A duty of $s. per quarter on wheat would uot suffice 
to turn the current of trade from Russia and the United 
, States to Canada and Australia. Besides, and this is an 
additional objection, the system of differential duties in favour 
of colonial products is but a return to the old colonial policy. 
Sugar and timber were the principal articles then encouraged ; 
if is probable that com, meat, and wool would now be included 
in the list The results of these favours to the colonial 
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iHt^erests were »ot so satisiactory as to encourage a repetition 
of them. 

So far as the protective tariffs of foreign countries impede 
British trade, they give colonial products an advantage that 
can only be lost by the imposition of equally high duties by 
the colonies. On the supposition that foreign protectionism 
will seriously curtail British trade, it follows that it will in 
the same measure encourage it with communities that do 
not levy high duties. The growth of Indian trade (p. 113) 
shows the stimulating effect of complete liberty. There is 
no reason to doubt that the same result would follow a like 
policy elsewhere. From these considerations it follows that 
a reform of the fiscal systems of the Empire must begin out- 
side Great Britain. It is quite open to all or any of the 
self-governing colonies to obtain perfect free-trade with the 
United Kingdom by simply readjusting their own tariffs, and 
it is here that the real difficulty of the question lies. The need 
of revenue in new countries can be most conveniently met by 
indirect taxation, particularly by import duties. The customs 
of both Canada and the Australasian colonies are by far the 
largest part of their tax revenues (speaking broadly, about 
three-fourths of the whole). It cannot be expected that this 
branch of revenue will be speedily reduced, or that corre- 
sponding excise duties will be imposed on native producers. 
Tariff reform often causes immediate loss of revenue, and the 
protected interests are too powerful to allow any rapid 
change. The most hopeful field for reform lies in the direction 
of what are called the Crown colonies. The intricate nature 
of their fiscal systems (p. 113) affords an opportunity for 
relieving trade of a good many minor obstructions, and it is 
possible that the use of a reasonable tariff by one large class 
bf dependencies would be the first step towards the correction 
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of anomalies in other cases. Accidental differences of duty 
might be removed, and some general principles laid down 
as to the commodities to be charged^ but simplicity and a 
protective policy are hardly reconcilable. The aims of 
securing revenue and encouraging native industries cannot 
be combined in a simple and convenient system. 

One way in which greater uniformity may be reached is 
through local confederations. The Dominion of Canada, 
whatever be its errors in commercial policy, has at least 
internal free-trade and a single though complicated tariff. 
Australian federation would perform the same service for 
that part of the world ; and, if the reform of the smaller 
colonial tariffs were also carried out, the fiscal systems of 
the Empire would be reduced to a few leading types, and 
there would be greater opportunity for smoothing down 
the remaining differences. It may be that Earl Grey 
was right when he declared that ‘‘ it is from the nature of 
things impossible that the Colonies should be under the same 
fiscal system as ourselves ; but it would be well to make the 
points of agreement as many, and those of difference as few, 
as possible. Beyond this modest but important reform, 
there is, we are forced to believe, nothing that can be advan^ 
tageously done in the direction of commercial union. 

A similar tendency, though very different in its political 
aspect, is shown in the plans for reciprocity between* the 
United States and Canada, as also between the first- 
mentioned country and the West Indian Islands. If com^ 
mercial union be such an advantage as it is often asserted 
to be, its benefits will be quite as noticeable in these parti- 
cular cases. Looked at from the purely economic and com- 
mercial standpoint, the problem for the Canadians to solve 
is, whether the gain of free-trade with the neighbouring 
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Ulnion would be more tlmn the loss bn- other trade froin the 
greater severity of the American tariff. As a producer of 
raw materials, Canada would seem to have a stronger intereti 
in the European market ; but on the other hand, the proximity 
of the States and their growing population offer greater 
{Hrospects for the future. ^ The decision of the question is 
by po means easy, and is of course complicated by the 
political element For the British West Indies the vsdue of 
the great market of the United States for their sugar appears 
to outweigh the loss that submission to the American scale 
of duties would inflict A wise reform of their existing 
tarifls would however be likely to secure them this advantage 
without any sacrifice. 

Looked at generally, commercial union is a mode of 
remedying the inconveniences of protection, or even of cus- 
toms boundaries. The German Zollverein wai^ia remarkable 
example of the benefits that a federation of the kind may 
produce, and it is highly probable that larger commercial 
aggribgates will be established in the future. As it is, very 
many of the smaller units have disappeared, and the tendencies 
are all in favour of further amalgamations. Plans for a 
league of Central Europe seem just now chimerical, but the 
comihercial treaties of 1860-70 would have appeared just 
as unlikely a few years before their negociation. * 

An examination of the history of commercial policy and of 
the theories that direct it, naturally suggests a question as to 
the future course of legislation in respect to foreign bade, and 
the permanence of existing beliefs. Were we to confine our 
attention to the last twenty years, it would be hardly possible 
to escape the impression that protection was likely to be 
the system of the immediate future, and that fresh devdop- 
ments of it might be expected. A directly opposite opinion 
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was*fomed by those who studied the progress Of free-trade 
up to 1865. But a quarter of a century is too short a time 
to take if we want to see the true line of movement. In 
the commercial policy of Europe since the flourishing period 
of mercantilism, there is a large amount of progress evident 
Protection, as it exists even in Russia and the United States, 
is but a feeble imitation of the English legislation of the 
eighteenth century. Improvement may be slow, and there 
have been and will be periods of reaction ; but we can hardly 
doubt that when the transitory conditions that have produced 
the economic revolution of the last twenty years (pp. 92-4) 
have passed away, there will be a fresh effort to gain com- 
mercial liberty. The mode may be by consolidation of the 
existing countries into larger groups, followed by treaties 
between these bodies, or it may be simply by internal reforms 
in each country ; but whatever it be, there is no likelihood 
that nations will permanently endure the loss that restriction 
inflicts on them. Even at present we can see certain agencies 
that may lead to the overthrow of the protective system. 
One is the evident impatience with which the socialist and 
other labour parties regard indirect taxation. Once the 
system of raising revenue by taxing commodities is s^pusly 
assailed the whole protectionist policy must be abandoned 
The hope of getting revenue under the guise of aiding in- 
dustry explains much of the predilection of statesmen for high 
duties, pother very powerful force in favour of freedom is 
the increasing mass of foreign trade. In spite of duties, the 
growth of exchange between nations is very rapid. On its 
continuance and expansion many powerful interests depend 
for their prosperity. What happened in England in the 
case of the ” Anti-Corn Law League ” will occur in other 
countries when the circumstances favour. The exporters' 
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and consumets’ interests only need organization to make 

themselves felt. 

‘ These forces will, moreover, have the support of educated 
opinion. Whatever be the difficulties of particular phases 
of the tariff question (and we have not sought to disguise 
them), the balance of argument is on the whole irresistibly on 
the side of free-trade. The fuller and more protracted the 
discussion of the question is, the more will it be plain that 
there is no justification for a policy that tends to separate 
nations by maintaining a permanent protective system. The 
advantages of free commerce may not be all that its earlier 
advocates imagined, but they can be shown to be real, and 
well worth obtaining. 

. To conclude, then, though we cannot expect any speedy 
abandonment of the protective system, which will doubtless 
continue for a long time, we may look for breaches in it, 
and at intervals steady and sustained reforms, leading 
finally, though by slow degrees, to the adoption of com- 
plete free-trade. 
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THE WILLOWS. lUustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Sw. 6s. 

Grew (Edwin! Sharpe). THE GROWTH 
OF A PLANET, illustrated, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Griffin (W. Hall) and Minchln (H. C.), 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
lUustrated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
X2S. 6d. net. 


Hale (J. R,). FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS: 
FROM Salamis to Tsu-Shima, Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. net. 


Hall (Cyril). THE YOUNG CARPEN- 
TEIL Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, ss. 

Hall (Hammond). THE YOUNG EN- 
GINEER; or Modern Engines AND T HEIR 
Models. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

THE rduNG ELECTRICIAN. Illus- 
tifeted. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5s. 

Hannay (D,). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. I., 1217-1688. 
Vol. II. » X689-1SX5, Demy Zvo. Each 
js. 6d. net 

Harper (Charles C,). THE AUTOCAR 
R(jAD*BOOiC Four Volumes with Maps. 
Cr. Zvo. Mach p. 6d. net. 

Vol. L— South of the Thames. 

Vol. II.— North and S<!hjTH WAt|Ui 
AND West Midlands. 


Hassall (Arthur)* NAPOLEON. Ulus, 
trated. Demy 8tw. 7#. 6dL net^ 

Headley (]?. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. ss.net 


Henderson (B, W.L THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. lUustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy 7^. ^ 


Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGS 
MEREDITH ; NOV^IST, POET, 
REFORMER. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


Henderson (T. F.) and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO POE. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, ts. 6d. net. 

Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo.. 6s. 

Hobhouse (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Demy Zvo. los, 6d, net 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Post Zvo. 6s. 

Holdlch (Sir T. H.). THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, 1880-1900. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net. 

Holdsworth (W. S.). A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. In Four Volumes. 
Vols. /., //., III. Demy Zvo. Each los. id, 
net 

Holland (Clive). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, los, 6dm 
net. 

THE BELGIANS AT HOME. lUuftrated. 
Demy Zvo, xos. 6d, net 

Horsburgh (E. L S.). LORENZO THE 
MAGNIFICENT ; and Floremcb in her 
Golden Age. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo, 151. net 

WATERLOO: A Narrative and a crit- 
icism. With Plans. Second Edition. Cr. 

THE lYfE OF SAVONAROLA. Ulus- 
trated. Cr. Zvo. y 

Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Illn». 
trated. Second Edition* Demy 8sw. js. 64 . 
net 

Hudson (W, H.). A SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE ; Impressions of the South Wilt- 
shire Downs. Illustrated. Third Mdi^ 
tion. Demy Zvo, js. 64 not 
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Kuffon (C6ell0). SOCIAL LIFE IN 

fKince in the xvii. century. 

lliiutratfia. X>tmy Bw, tos, 6d, mi. 

Bnznpbpayi (John H.). PROPOR- 
TKJNAL representation. CnSw. 
$s» mi. 

Hatohlnson (Roraoe G.}« THE NEW 
FOREST. Rlmtrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Hutton (Edward), THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. FouriA Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY WITH 
GENOA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 

Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
VENICE AND VENETIA. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

ROME. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Feat. Bvo. 3r. 6 d. net. 
COUN TRY WALKS ATOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 
M. net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY With Notes, 
by William Heywood. Illustrated, Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. ns. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE, Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. 7«. 6 d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Dramatic 
Poem, Translated by Wiluam Wilson. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, ys, 6d. 

Inge (W. R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampton Lertures of 1899.) Second 
and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Bvo. sr. net. 

Innes (A. D.). A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Third Edition. Demy Bvo. 
• spr. 6 d. net, 

Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, sr. net. 


Jenks (E,l AN OUTLINE OF ENG- 
LtSH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Second 
Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Ensor, 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 


Jernlngrham (Charles Edward), the 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE, Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. ss. 


Jerrold (Walter). THE DANUBE. 

lUnstnUed. Denyt tva tM, 6d. not. 


Johnston (Sir H. H. J* BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. inu^^rated. Third 
Edition- Cr. ^to. s 8 i. net. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, air. mt. 

Julian (LaM of Norwich. REVELA* 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Gracb Warxacic. Fourth Edition, Ct, 
Bvo, 3X. 6d. 

Keats (John)., THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de 
S^iUNCouKT. With a Frontispiece m Photo- 
gravure. Third Edition, Demy Bvo, 
•js. 6d. net, 

Keble{John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock. Illustrated. Third Edition, Fcap, 
Bvo. y. 6d. 

Kempis (Thomas a). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dkan Farrar. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo, 3s. 6d. ; padded 
morocco, 3s. 

Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 105/^ Thousand. Thirtieth 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6 s. Also Fcap, Bvo, 
Leather, ks. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. B6th Thousand. 
Eighteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. Also 
Fcap. Bvo, Leather. 5s. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS, yand Thousand. 
Eighth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. AlsoFca/, 
Bvo, Leather. 5X. net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Twentieth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s, Also Fcap, Bvo, 
Leather, 5f. net. 

Knox (Winifred F.). THE COURT OF 
A SAINT. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, 
los. 6d. net. 

•Lamb (Charles and Mary). THE 
WORKS. Edited •with an Introduction 
and Notes by E. V. Lucas. A New and 
Revised Edition in Six Volumes. With 
frontispiece. Fcap Bvo, 5#. each. The 
volumes are ; — 

I. Miscellaneous* Prose. 11. Elia and 
THE LAST Essays or Elia. m. Books 
FOR Children, iv. Plays and Po£m& 
Y. and VI. Letters. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley), A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Lankester (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAIR. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated W Frances M. 

Gostling. t Illustrated. Third Edition, 

^Cr.Bvo, 6s, 



* Methuen and Company Limited* 


UndMir (Habel ■.). ANNI DOMINI: 
A Gospbl Study. Witli Maps. 
Vplimttm Suptr Rdyal Zt», loi. mt. 

Lock (Waltep). ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILPER. Third Editwfu 
Ck 8m w, 6<4 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. 8 m 6 r. 


LwIeO {SlP Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, allied WITH SCIENCE : 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers. 
Eleventh Edition, Cr. Zvo. as. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE j A Study 
OF THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon oue undee- 
standinq of Christianity. Htntk 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 5s. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OP MAN. A Study tm 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Ei/th 
Edition, Wide Crown 8 v#. 5r. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8 m td. net. 


Lorimer (Georffe Horace). LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty-second 


Edition. Cr, Zvo. %$, 6d. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8 m ts. 


•Loyal Sorvitoup.* THE STORY O? 
BA YARD. Adapted by Amy G. Andrewbs. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 


Lucas (K, V.), THE I.IFE OF CHARI^S 
LAMB. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Demy 
Zvo. 7s. td. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Ulus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
*Alse Fcap. Zvo. y. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illus- 
trated. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

*A tso Fcaf. Zvo. , sr . 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Also Seventh Editidn. Fcaf.Zvo. $s. 

THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 
Wayfarers. Eighteenth Edition. Fcap, 
Zvo. <s . ; India Paper ^ js. td. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Sixtl^Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 
Ks. i India Paper^ js. 6d. 

FfRfelDE AND SUNSHINE, Sixth 
Edition. Fcap. 8 m sr. 

CH^ACTER AND COMEDY. Sixth 
Ecation. Fcap. Zvo. ks. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. Seventh 
Edition, Fcap Bvo, 5s. 

THE SECOND POST. Third Edition, 
Fcap, Zvo, ss, 

A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, jas, 6d. net, 

HER INFINITE VARIETY ; A Frmihins 
Portrait Galleky. Sixi^ Edition* 
Fcap, 8 m ji, • 


GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of ilaif. 

Secowi Edition, Fcap. 8 m ks, 

ONE DAY AND jlNOTHER. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap, Zvo, ks, 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap, Zvo. sr. 

LISTENER’S LURE l An Obltqui Nar- 
ration. Ninth Edition, Fc&P, Bm. sr. 
OVER BEMKRTON'S: Ah Easy-GoIno 
Chronicls. Ninth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 

mIc INGLESIOS. mnOt RdUim. 

Zvo. y. 

See also Lamb (Charles). 


*Lydekkep (R. and Others). REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA. AND FISHES. lUustrated. 
Demy Zvo, xot. 6d. net^ 


Lydekker (B.> THE OX. lUostrated. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 


Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montagus. Three Volumes, Cr. Zvo, 
iZs. 


McCabe (Joseph). THE DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Third 
Edition. Demy 8 m. 7s. 6d, net, 

THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. Jllns- 
trated. Demy 8 m. xas. 6 d. net, 

MacCarthy (Desmond) and Russell 
(Affatha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL: 
A Mkmoir. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
Demy xos. 6d. net, 

McCullagh (Francis). THE FALL OF 
ABD-UL*HAMID. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. xor. 6d. net. 


•MacDonagrh (Michael). THE SPEAKER 
OF THE iiOUSE. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. 
net. 


McDoucrall (William). AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition, Cr, 8 m y, net. 

BODY AND MIND : A History and a 
Drfemcb of Animism. Demy Zvo, tos, 6d, 
net. 

•Mdlle. Mori ’(Author of). ST. GATHER. 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. * 
Illustrated, Second Editim, Demx Zvot 
7s, 6d. net. 

Maeterlinck (Maurfee). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 
Translated by Alexander Tsixeika db 
Mattos. Twentieth Edition, Fcap, Zvo, 
Deckle Edges, y. 6d.net. Also'Iwenty- 
seventh Edition. Fcap, 8m, Cloth, is. net. 

THE BLUE BIRD: A Fairy Play in Six 
Acts. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
DB Mattos. lUuslrated. Tweniy-fifth 
Edition, Cr, sto. air. net, 

MARY MAGDALENE \ A Play jn Thrb» 
Acts. Translated by Alexander Teixeira 
DB Mattos. YAinf Edition. Fcap, Bvo. 
Deckle Edgu* y. 6d. net. 
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■ahaliyW. P.l. A HtSTORY OF BGVPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DVNASTV. 
Xllustratf d. Cn Bv 0 * tt. 


tfaltland (F, W.). ROMAN CANON 
LAW IN THE CHURCH Of ENG- 


LAND. Bva. it* 6d. 


Ilarett (R. R.), THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Cnifw. Bd.net. 


MarHott (Chaplos), A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Demy Bve, js. 64. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 
Illustrated. Deffty sox. 64. net. 


Marriott (J. A, R ). THE life and 
TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, VISCOUNT 
FALKLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. <js. 64. net. 


Masefield (John). SEA UFE IN NEL- 
SONS TIME. lUustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
v. 64. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6d. 
net. 

Masterman (C. P. GO. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Eourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 


Medley (D. J.). ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr.Sw. 7S.6d,net. 


Meldrum (D. S.). HOME LIFE IN 
HOLLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo, lor. 6d. net. 

Methuen (A. M.S ). ENGLAND'S RUIN : 
Discussed in Fourteen Letters to a 
Protectionist, Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
3</. net. 

Meynell (Everard). COROT AND his 
friends. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. tot.6d. 
net. 

Miles fEustaee). LIFE AFTER LIFE: 
OR, The Theory of Reincarnation. 
Cr. Bvo. ^s. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
• How TO Acquire it. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3X. 6flt net. 

MlUals (J. G.). THE UFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERErr 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. Nejv Edition. 
Demy Bvo. fs. 6d. not, 

Milne (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo, 6x. 


Moffat (Mary MO. QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MARIA THERESA. Illustrated, los. 64 
net. 


Money it. G. Cbiozxa). RICHES AND 
POVERTY, 1910. Tenth mnd Eeviaed 
Edition, Demy Bvo. %s.met. 

MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY* ifxo. 
Second Edition. Demy Bio, s^. net. 

Montague (C.E.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition. Fca/, Bw. fx. 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Thini 
Edition, Demy Boo* 7X. 6d, net. 

Morgan JJ. H.), THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
AND THE CONSTITUTION. With an 
Introduction by the Loan Chamcelloe. 
Cr, Bvo. IX. net. 

! 

Nevlll aady Dorothy). UNDER FIVE 
REIGNS. Edited by her son. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition, Demy Bvo. 15X. net, 

Norway (A. HO. NAPLES. Past and 
Present. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Oman (C. W. CO, A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy 6t^^. lox. 6d, 
net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Second 
Edition, Demy Bvo, lox. 6d. net, 

Oxford (M. NO. A HANDBOOK OP 
nursing. Fifth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 
3X. 64 

Fakes (W. C. CO. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second mnd 
Cheaper Edition. Cr. Bvo. 51. net. 

Parker (Eric). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO ; Bv Day and Night. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Pears (Sir Edwin). TUR KEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
X 2 X. Cd, net. 

Petrie (W. M. Flln?teps). A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. In Six Volumes. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. each. 

VoL. 1. From the 1st to the XVItm 
Dynasty. Seventh Edition, 

VoL. 11. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

You in. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
VoL. IV. Ecsvpt under the Ptolkuaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffy. 

VoL. V. Egypt under Roman Ruul J. G. 
Milne. 

VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Aces. 

Stanley Lanb-Poole. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ancient EGYPT. lUiistiatcd Cr. Iwi 
ax. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
i EL AMARNA letters. Cr. Bvo. 

\ vs. 64 h 
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Msthush akb Company Limited ^ 


EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated fttm tha 
PaMTii Hist Series, ivtli to xiith Dynasty. 
Zllnstra^ Sicmd JUiUm. Cn toe. 

E^FTUN TALES. Translated fiwn the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8w. 25. (d, 

Phelps (Ruth S.). SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Little Breviary tor Travellers in 
Italy. Fcap. Zvo. y. net. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRIT- 
UALISM. Two Volwnos. Demy Bvo. 
2ijr. net. 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE : A Short History of Mental 
Healing. Secofid Edition^ Demy Zvo. 
105 . 6d. net, 

Pollard (Alft^ed W.)- SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare's Plays, 
X594 '-x 685. Illustrated. Folto. 21J. net. 

•Porter (G. R.) THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy Zvo. air. net* 

Powell (Arthur E.). FOOD AND 
HEALTH. Cr. Zvo. 31. td. net. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr.Zvo. 6r, 

•Price (Eleanor C.). CARDINAL DE 
RICHELIEU. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo. io». td, net. 

Price (L. L.), A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. Seventh Edition, Cr. Svo. 
ar. 6d. 

Pycraft(W.P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo, lor. td. net. 

•Rappoport (Angelo S.). HOME LIFE IN 
RUSSIA. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 10s, bd. 
net. » 

Rawlings (Gertrude B.). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Read (C. Stanford), E^DS AND FEED- 
ING. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Regan (C. Tate). THE FRESHWATER 
fishes OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Reid (Archdall), THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY, Second Edition, Demy 8w, 2ir. 
net, 

Robertson (C. Grant). SELECT ST AT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
1660-1804. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d, net. * 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy 
%vo. tos. 6d. nett • ^ 


Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNtTVIUL 
Illttttruted. S4cmd Md&im, Demy tor. 
xof. 6d, net, • 

Rqyde-Smlth (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOKt A Gaxkkr of Many Moods. 
Collected. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 

AS, 6d, net, 

POETS OF OUR DAY. Sriectcd, with an 
Introduction. FcaF Zvo. yr. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

•Ryan (P. P. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS; A Social History, Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, tos, 6d, net, 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 

mp:sser, and of his friars. 

Done into English, with Notes by William 
HeywoOd. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. y. net, 

‘Sakr (H. H. Munro). REGINALD. 

Third Edition. Feat. Zvo. as. 6d, net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fca/. Zvo, 
as. 6d. net. 

Sandeman (G. A. C.). METTERNICH. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. * * 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS, Illustrated. Eleventh Edi^ 
tion. Fcap. Zvo. as, 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Fifth Ediiioru Feat. Zvo, 
as, 6d. 

JACK’S INSECTS. lUustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each £4 4s. net, or a complete set, 
£ia 12S. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by George Wyndham, Demy Zvo. Buck' 
ram. lof. 6d. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

Zvo. as. 6d. 

Sldgwick (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE * 
IN GERMANY, Illustrated. Second* 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ioj. 6d. net, 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Secowi Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 5f, net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NA'ITONS. Edited by Edwin Camnan. 
Two Volumes, Demy Zvo, ais. net. 

•Smith (G. Herbert). GEMS AND 
PRECIOUS STONES. Illustrated. Cr. 
Zvo, 6s, 

Snell (P. X), A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, dr. 
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•StancllfflB/ OOLFDO-SANP BOOT'S. 

Fourth Mdition, Fcap, gm «. nti. 


Stevenson 


ROBERT 


(R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Ediud 


by Sir Sidney Colvin. A Ntw md Fn- 
largtd Edition in 4 volumes* Third Edi- 
tion. Fcap. Bvo. Leather^ each 54. net. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 


PortfMt by William Strang, ninth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 


Balfour (G.). 


Stevenson (M. I ). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND. 
Being Letters written by Mrs. M- 1. Stkven- 
'^ON during X887-88. Cr. Bvo. 6s. net. 

LETT ERS FROM SAMOA. 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M.^ C. Balfour. lUus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr, 6x. net. 


Stopr (Vernon F.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. Bvo. jx. 
net. 


Streatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 7X, 6d. net. 

Swanton (E. W ). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 
6sfnet. 

Syke. (Ella C). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. lox. 6d. 
net. 

Symes (J. E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Cr.Bvo. sts.6d. 


Tabop (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Fcap. Bvo. 3X. 6a^. net. 

Taylor (A E ) THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. los 6d, net, 

Thibaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE, Tran.slated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortescuk. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. tos, 6d. net. 

Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 5s. net. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
• POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Bio, graphical Note by Wilfrid 
Mkynkll. With a Portrait m Photogravure. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 5s. net. 

TUeston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Eighteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium \6mo. as. 6d net. Lamb- 
skin ^s. 6d, net. Also an edition in superior 
binding, 6x. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE, 
Medium i6mo. as. 6d. net. 

Toynbee (Paget), dante Alighieri ; 

His Life and Works. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. $s. net* 


Treneh (Herbert.) DEIRDRE WEDDED. 
AND oTHsa Poems. Soeond and Eemsed 
Edition. Large Post Bvo. 6s. 

NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large Fast 
Bvo. 6s» 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Lasge 
Post Bvo. Paper y xt. 6d. net} olothf as. 6d. 
net. 

Trevelyan (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Ft/ih Edition. Demy Bvo* lox. 6d. not* 

Triggs (Inigo H.). TQWN PLANNING ; 
Past, PriuSEni, and Possible. Illustra- 
ted. Second EdUion. Wide Royal Bvo, 
isx. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Dcvcloprnent of 
Man's Spiritual Consciousness. Tmrd Edi- 
tion. Demy Bvo. J5X, net, 

Vaughan (Herbert M.). THE NAPLES 
RIVIERA Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Bvo. 5X. net. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. I)r. Moors. 
Tzvo Volumes, ticcond Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
15X. net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Ttuo Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 15s. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OP 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop OF Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. J5X. net. 

Waddell, (Col L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. Third 
and Cheaper Edition. Medium Bvo. 'js.td, 
net. 

Wagner (Richard). .RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner’s own explana- 
tions. By Alice ‘Leighton Cleatiifr 
and Basil Crump. Fcap. Bvo. as. 6d. each. 
The Ring of the Nibelung. 

Fi^tk Edition. 

Tristan and Isolde. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED; Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition, 
Small Pott Bvo. as. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE (^HERRYJREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Small Pott Bvo. 
as, net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr, Bvo. Kt. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott XX. mi* 
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Waters fW.O.). ITALUN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. lUttSteated. Cn 8tw. 
71. 6 d. mU 

•Watt (Francis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Sumi 
Mdiium* Cr. 8tv. 71. (xL net, 

Welaall (Arthur E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT : From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. 8 ve, jt. 6 d, net. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

WeUs (J.). OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. y.td. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME, Eleventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. y. ^ 

Westell (W. Perclval). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
THE YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Zvo. $s, 

Westell {W. Perclval). and Cooper (C. S.). 

THE YOUNG BOTANIST, illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 3X. 6 d. net. 

White (George F.). A CENTURY OF 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 1788-1898. 
Demy Zvo. X2i. 6 d. net, 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDI S. 

Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. ks. net. 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
Twelve Volumes. Eca/. Zvo, y, net each 
volume, 

I, Lord Arthur Savile’s Crimr and 
THE Portrait of Mr. W. H. u. Thr 
Duchess of Padua, hi. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere’s Fan. v. A Woman 
OF No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 
band. viL The Importance of bbinq 
Earnest. yiii. A House of Pome- 
granates. IX. Intentions, x. De Pro- 
fund is AND Prison Letters, xi. Essays. 
xn. SalomA, A Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saints Courtisanb. 


Williams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. In Two 
Volumes. Demy Zvo, 242. net. * 

A ROSE OP SAVOY : Marie AoiLAfos of 
Savoy, Duchbssb db Bourgogne, Mother 
of Louis xy. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy Zvo, jy, net, 

THE FASCINATING DUG DE RICHE- 
LIEU: Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis (1696-1788). Illustrated. Demy Zvo, 
ISS. net. 


A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE : Marie 
Caroline, Duchessb db Berry (1798- 
1870). Illustrated. Demy Zvo. ly, net. 


Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustra- 
ted. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Demy 
Zvo. js. 6 d. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 
59. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6 s. 


Wood (W. Blrkbeck), and Edmonds 
lLleut. Col. J. E.). A HISTORY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 
STATES (1861-5). With an Introduetisn 
by H. Spenser Wilkinson. With 24 Maps 
and Plans. Third Edition, Demy Zvo, 
X 9 S. 6 d. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Nowell 
C. Smith, In Three Volumes, Demy Zvo, 
151. net. 


wyllle (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated, Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s, 


Teats fW. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, y. 6 d. 


Part II. — A Selection of Series. 


Ancient Cities. 


General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE. 
Cr, Zvo. 4 x. 6d. net each volume. 


With Illustrations by E« H. New, and other Artisti. 


Bristol. Alfred Harvey. 
Cantbrbuey. f. C. Coi^ 
Chbstbb. B. C. a. Wtndle. 
Dvbum. S. a. 0 . Fitipatrick. 


EDxmiVROM. M. G. WUliamsoa. 

Lincolk. B. Mansel Sympson. 
Smrbwsrvrt. T. Auden. 

Wblu and Glastonbvxt. X. S. Hohnaa. 



General Literaturb 


n 


The Antiquary’s Book*. 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX. 
Sv§» 7 /. 6^4 tut each volume^ 
With Numerous Illastrationi* 


AitcHAcoLOcnr mmd Falsb Antiquitiks. 
R. Manro. 

Bblls op England, Ths* Canon J. J. Rapea. 
Second Edition, 

Brasses op England, Thb. Herbert W. 

Macklin. Second Edition. 

Cbltic Art in Pagan and Christian 
Timbs* j. Romilly Allen. Second Edition. 
Castles and Walled Towns op England. 
A. Harvey. 

Domesday Inquest, The, Adolph as Ballard. 
English Church Furniture. J. C. Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 

English Costume. From Prehistoric Timet 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 

English Monastic Life. The Right Rcy, 
Abbot GasqueL Fourth Edition. 

English Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. 
Folk'Lorb as an Historical Science. 
Sir G. L. Gomme. 

Gilds and Companies op London, The. 
George Unwm* 


Manor and Manorial Records, The. 

Nathaniel J. Hone. 

Msdi.«val Ho?i'itals op England, The. 
Rotha Mary Clay. 

Old English Instruments op Music. 

F. W. Galpin. Second Edition. 

Oi D English Libraries. James Hutt. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church.^ Christopher Word'worth, and 
Henry Littlehale^. Second Edition. 

Parish Life in Mkdi^.val England. 
The Right Rev. Abbot GSsquet. Third 
Edition. 

Parish Registers op England, The. 

J. C. Cox. 

Remains or the Prehistoric Age in 
England. B. C. A. Wmdle. Second 
Edition. 

Roman Era in Britain, The. J. Ward. 
RomaN'British Buildings and Earth- 
works. J. Ward. 

Royal Forests of England, The. J. C. 
Cox. 

Shrinbs dp British Saints. J. C* Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Zvo, 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays ; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot oP the page. 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cymbbline. 

Comedy of Errors, Trs. 

Hamlet. Third Edition. 

i ULius Caesar. 
li^iNG Henry iv. Pt. l 
King Henry v. 

King Henry vi. Pt. f. 

King Henry vi. Pt. n. 

King Henry vl Pt. iil 
King Lear. 

King Richard m. 

Lips and Death op King John, Thi. 
Love's Labour's Lost. 

Macbeth. 


Measure for Measure. 
Merchant op Venice, The. 
Merry Wives or Windsor, The. 
Midsummer Night's Dream, A. 
Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. 
Tempest, The. 

Timon op Athens. 

Titus Andronicus, 

Troilus and Crbssida. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, Th» 
Twelfth Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 
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^ Classics of Art 

Edited bj Dr. J. H. W. LAING. 

With numerous Illustrations^ Wide Royal Svo. 

MiCHBLAKGiLO. Gerald S. Davies, its. 6d. 
net, 

Rubens. Edward Dillon, tsj. net, 
Raphael. A. P. Opp£. xar. td. net, 
Rembrandt's Etchings. A. M. Hind. 
Titian. Charles Ricketts. X 2 X. 6d, net, 

Tintoretto. Evelyn March Phillipps, xss. 
net. 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 
Finbbrg. xar. bd, net. Second Edition. 

VsLAZQUSE. A. de Berueta. xer. bd. n*L 


The Art of the Creeks. H. B. Walters. 
X3X. 6d. net. 

The Art of the Romans. H. B. Walters. 
15J. net, 

Chardin. H.i E. A. Furst. xar. 6d. net. 
Donatello. Maud Cruttwell. isr. net, 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by 
Jessie iHaynes. xsx. td. net, 

George Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. 
I 2 S, 6d. net. 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition, xoi. 6<A 


The Complete Series. 

Fully Illustrated, Demy %vo. 


The Complete Billiard Player. Charles 
Roberts, xor. bd. net. 

The Complete Cook. Lilian Whitling. 

•js, bd. net. 

The Complete Cricketer. Albert E. 

Knight. 7<r. bd, net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Foxhunter. Charles Rich* 
ardson. zsx. bd. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. Harry Vardon. 

lox. bd. net. Twelfth Edition, 

The Complete Hockey-Player. Eu.stace 
E. White, sr. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. 
A. Wallis Myers, xot. bd. net. Third 
Edition, Eevtsed, 


The Complete Motorist, Filson Young, 
xar. bd. net, Few Edition {^Seventh\ 

The Complete Mountaineer. G. D. 
Abraham. Z 5 r. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman. R. C. Lehmann, 
xcu. bd. net. 

The Complete Photographer. R. Child 
Bayley. lor. bd. net. Fourth Edition. 

The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead, xor. bd. net. Second Edition, 

The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdalt 
Buckell. xar. bd, net. Third Edition, 


The Connoisseur’s Library. 

With numerous Illustrations, Wide Royal Svo. 25J. net each volume. 


Fnglish Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 
Englisie Coloured Books. Martin Hardie. 
Etchings. Sir F. Wedmore. 

European Enamels. Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths^* and < Silvkr.smiths* Work. 

Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 
Illuminated Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edition, 


Ivories. Alfred Maskell. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition, 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

SBAt.s. Walter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred Maskell. Second 
Edition, 



General Literature 


IS 


. Handbooks of Inglisb Chnteh History. ^ 

Edited by J. H. BURN* Crown Zvo» ,2J. net each velume* 


Thb Foundations or tub English Chuhch. 
J. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and thb Norman Con- 
quest. C. T. Cruttwell. 

Thb Mediaeval Church and thb Papacy. 
A. C. Jennings, 


Handbooks 


The Doctrine or the Incarnation. R. L. 
Ottley. Ftfih Edition^ Revised. Demy 
Bvo. lis, 6a. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine, 
J. F. Bethune-Baker. Demy Bva. los. 64. 
An Introduction to thb History of 
Religion F. B. Jevons. Ft/th Edition. 
Demy Si/a. tos. 6d* 


Thb RsroRMATiOK PbiiOd. Henry Oee. 
Thb Strugglb with Pukitakisbc. Brnot 
Blaxland. 

Thb Church or England in thb EigiI” 

TEENTH Cekturv. Alfred Plummer. 


of Theology. 

An Introduction to the Histoht or thi 
Ckbbds. a. E. Burn. Demy %vo. xox. 6(L 
The Philosophy of Religion in England 
AND America. Alfred Caldecott. DentyBvo. 
tos. 6d. 

The XXXIX. Articles of thb Church of 
England. Edited by K. C. S. Gibson^ 
Seventh Edition* Demy Bvo* xar. 6d. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Fcap. Zvo, %s, 64* net each volume* 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Old Coloured Books. George Paston, a/. 
net. 

The Life and Death of John Mytton, 
Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 

The I.ife of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 
Handley Crc-ss. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 

Edition. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sportinq Tour. R. S. 

Surtees. Second Edition. 

JoRROCKs’s Jaunts and Jollities, R. S. 

Surtees. Third Edition. 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 

^ The Analysis or the Hunting Field. 
R. S. Surtees. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search or 
THE PiCTURKSQUB. William Combe. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search or 
Consolation. William Combe. 

Thb Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Sbaeck 
OF A Wife. William Combe. 

Thb History of Johnny Quae Genus. 
tbe Author of * The Three Tours.’ 

ThS English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volutnee* 


The Dance of Lifb; A Poem. The Author 
of ‘ Dr. Syntax.’ 

Life in London. Pierce Egan. 

Real Life in London. An Amateur (Pierci» 
Egan). Two Volumes, 

The Life of an Actor, Pierce Egan. 

The Vicar or WAKEfiELD. Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

The Military ApireNTUBES or Johnny 
Nevvcomue. An OlTicer. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates ^ 
Henry Aiken. 

The Adventures or A Post Captain* 
A Naval Officer. , 

Gamonia. Lawrence Rawstorne. 

An Academy for Grown Hoissmbn. 
Geoffrey Gambado. 

Real Lifb in Ireland. A Real Paddy. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcomcb in 
THE Navy. Alfred Burton. 

The Old English Squirb. John Careless. 

The English Spy. Bernard BlackmanUe* 
Two Veiusnet* ^s* n*t% 
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WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATION& 


Thb Gray®: A Vocm. Robert Blair. 
Illustrations op thb Book of Job. In* 
I vented and engraved by William Blake. 
Windsor Castlr, W, Harrison Ainsworth. 
Thk Tower op London. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


Frank Fairlegk. F. £. Smedlef. 

Handy Andy. Samuel Lover. 

The Complbat Angler, laaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. 

The Pickwick Papers. Charles Dtckena. 


Leaders of Eeligion. 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Portraits, 


Crown %vo, 2s, 

Cardinal Newman. R. H, Hutton. 

John Wesley. J. H. Overton. 

Bishop Wilberforce. G. W. Daniell. 
*CARDtNAL Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
Charles Simeon. II. C. G. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MacCunn. Second Edition* 
John Howe. R. F, Horton. 

Thomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

Gforge Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 

Third Edition. 

John Keblb. Walter Lock. 


net each volume, 

Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Oliphant. 

Edition. 

Lancelot Andrewes. R.L. Ottlcy. Second 
Edition. 

Augustine of Canterbury. E. L. Cutts, 
William Laud. W. H. Hutton. Third Ki, 
John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Cranmbr. A. J. Mason. 

Bishop Latimer. R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 

Ckrlyle. ^ 

Bishop Butler. W. A. Spooner. * • 


The Library of Devotion. 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes, 
Small Pott Zvo, cloth, 2s . : leather, 2s, 6d, net each volume. 


Thk Conpessions of St. Augustine, 

Seventh Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ. Sixth Edition. 
The Christian Year. Fifth Edition. 

Lyra Innocentium. Second Edition. 

T HE Tem plk. Second Edition. 

A Book or DEvoTidNS. Second Edition. 

A Serious Call to \ Devout and Holy 
Life. Fourth Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. 

The Inner Way. Second Editkn, 

On the Love of God, • 

The Psalms of Davii>. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

The Song of Songs. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Second Edition. 

A Manual of Consolation from tub 
Sain IS AND Fathers. 

Devotions from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 

The Devotions of St. Anselm. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra PRivATA.t 


Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners. 

Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 

A Day Book from the Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. ^ 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and op ujs Friars. 

Death and Immortality. 

The Spiritual Quids. Second Edition. 

Devotions for Evert Day in the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals. 

Precis Peivatae. 

HorjE Mysticae: A Day Booh from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 



General Literature 


*7 


Little Books on Art. 

*. * 1 t 

fVtiA putny Jllustrationu Dmy ax, 6<f, nd mh vnlum. 

Eacli volume coimsts of about 200 pa^cs, and contains from 30 to 40 lUustrationSi 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Albkecht DOrkr. J. Allen. 

Arts or Japan, Tub. £. Dilloo. Third 
Editwn, 

BoOKPLATsa E. Almack. 

Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones. F. de Lisle. 

Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jeoner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. H. JenaBi. 

Claude. £. Dillon. 

Constable. H. W. Tompldns. S§c*fid 
Editim, 

Corot. A. Pollard and E. Bimstingl. 

Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 

George Romney. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fourth Edition. 
Greuze and Boucher. £. F. Pollard. 

* • 

The Little 


Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated M.A.KUSCRIPTS. J.W. Bradley. 
Jewellery. C. Davenpoit. 

John Hoppnitr. H. P. K. Skiptoa. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Sime. Second 
Edition. 

Millet. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jeimar* 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-GilL 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W. Wilberforcc and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E. D. Skctchlcy. 

Galleries. 


Demy l6mo, 2s, 6d, net each volume. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. A Little Gallery of Millais. 

A Little Gallery of Romney. A Little Gallery of English Forra 

A Little Gallery of Hoppher. 


The Little Guides. 

With many Illustrations by E, 11 . New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net; leather, y, 6d, net, each volume. 


% The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; {3) go«d plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archieology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. 
Thompson, Third Edition, Revised. 

Channel Islands, The. E. E. BicknelL 
Engush Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 

Isle of Wight, The. G. Clmch. 

Malvern Country, The. B. C. A. Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 

Oxford and its Colleges. J. Wells. 
Hmth Edition, 


Skakbsfbarb’s Country. B. C. A. yiTindle. 
Fourth Edition. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. G. £. Xroutbeck. 
Second Edition, 

BbrkshirI. F. G. Brabant. 
Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscot, 
CuESKiRif W, M. GaUichaa. 
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TMI t4TTUI 

CoxnwalL. a. Jo Salnoi. 

DisBYSHias. J. C. Com. 

Devon. S. Baxin g-Oould. Stctnd Sdiiim, 
Dorset. F. R. Heoth. Sic^nd Editwi. 
Essex. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. 

HsRtFORosHiRs. H. W. Tomitktis. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crttne. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 

Monmouthshire G. W. Wade and J. H. 
Wade, 

NoRFotx. W, A. Dutt. Second Edition^ 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire. W. Dry. Second Ed. 
Northumberland. J. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 
Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 


SoMXMBT. a W. and J. H. Wado. 
Stapfordskire. C S. Maaefiald. 

Suppouc. W. A. Dutt 
SuRRET. J. C. Cox. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Third EdiUon, 
Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding, J. K. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. ■&. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
Morns. Cloth, y. 6 d. net; leather, 4 s. 6 d. 

net* 


Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. C. Scudamore. 
Rome, C. G. Ellaby. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library, 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieceii 
Small Pott Svo* Each Volume^ cloth ^ is. 6d* net. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. 7'wo Volumes. 

NORTH ANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Francis), THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS, i'wo Volumes. 

Barnet (Annie). • A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (Wllliamh THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Borrow (George), LAVENGRO. Tw 

Volumes, 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FRQM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI- JACOBIN : with Gsorge 
Canning^s additional Poems. 


Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crab^ (George). SELECTIONS FROM , 
Xiu: POEMS OF GEORGE SRABBE. J 


Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX. 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes, 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante Alighieri. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans, 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PAKADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
latcd by II. F. Cary. 

Darlev (^George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE PARLEY. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens(Chaples). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. «- 
Two Volumes, 

Perrier (Susan), MARRIAGE. Tw§ 

Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Second Ed. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel), THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POEMS. * 

Klnflake (A. W.). EOTHEN. S^md 

Editton, 
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Tm* Littlb Librart— * 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.), LONDON LYRICS. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE POEMS OF H. W. LONG- 
FELLOW. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Molr CD. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A IJTTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (Horace and James), REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne (Laurence), A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson (Alfred. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, L^RD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORiAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

M.aUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.}. VANITY FAIR. 

Three Volumes, 

PLNDENNIS. Thre^ Velumet, 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaughan (Honry). THE POEMS OP 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Thtrieeutk Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S.T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Edtiion, 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG, With Introductions and Notes. 
Pott l 6 mo. In 40 Volumes, Leather^ price u. net each volume* 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, ioj. net. 


Miniature Library. 


Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
i'ltzGcrald. Demy Leather, ax. net. 

Thb Life of Er<wARD, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. Written by himself. Demy 
‘yimo. Leather, as. net. 


PoLONius; or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. Demy 33m#. 
Leather, as, net. 

THERuBXiY/TOpOMARKHAYrXM. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth Edition, Leather, xs, 
net. 


The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy Svo* 


T^arb of the Body, The. F. Cavanagh. 
Second Editim. ^s. td. net. 

Children of the Nation, The. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition, 
-js. td. net. 

CoNTROi. OF A Scourge, The ; or. How 
Cancel is Curable. Chas. P, Cbilde. js, td. 
net. 

Diseases of Occupation. Sir Thomas Oliver. 
net. Second Edition. 

Drink Problem, The, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by T. N. Keiynack. 
7/. t>d, net. 


Drugs and the Drug Habit. H. Sainsbury. 

Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scho- 
field. IS. (id. net. 

Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. Clouston, 
Fifth Edition, ^s. td. net. , 

Infant Mortality. Sir George Newman. 
^5, (id. net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. xos. 6d. 
net, Seemd Edition. 

Aik and Health. Ronald C MRcfie. yr. (d. 
met. Secitfd Edition* 
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Methuen ano Company Limiter 

The Kew Library of Music. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. lUuttrattd. Demy %ve. 'fs. U. net. 

Brahms. J. A. Fuller>MsitlAnd. Sicond I Handsl. R. A. Streatfeild. Stcond Edition 
Edition* | Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies. 

Ulustratid, Fcap, S«0. Each volume^ cUih, is, 6d, net; leather^ 3.r. 6^. nH. 


Dantk Aughixei. Paget Toynbee. Third 
Edition, 

Girolamo Savonarola. £. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Fourth Edition, 

John Howard. £. C. S. Gibson. 

Alfred Tennyson. A. C. Benson. Socond 
Edition. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. I. A, Taylor. 
Erasmus. £. F. H. Capey. 


The Young Pretender. C S. Terry. 
Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. A. S. M'DowalL 
Francis op Assisi. Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canning. W* Alison Phillips. 
Beaconspibld. Walter Sichel. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe. H. G. Atkins. 
Francois FiNELOM. Viscount St. Cyrea. 


Bomantio History, 


Edited by MARTIN HUME. Illustrated, Demy Zva, 


A series of attractlye volumes in which the periods end personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 
importance. 


Tub First Governess of the Nether- 
lands, Margarets x>F Austria. Eleanor 
E. Tremayne. *of. 6d. net. 

Two English Quxbms and Pkzup. Martin 


Hume. x 5 r. not. 

The Nine Days’ Queen. Richard Davey. 
With a Preface by Martin Home. Second 
Edition, toe. fid. net, 

c 


The States of Italy. 

” Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Illustrated, Dimy 

% 

A History op Milan under the Spoiza. I A Histort op Verona. A. M. Allen, rat. 6d, 
Cecilia M. Ady. tot, 6d. net, \ net, 

A Histort og Perugia. W. Heywood. xei. td, net. 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. 


Thb Acts of tbb Afostlks. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham. D^my Fijth £diii§H, 
los, 

Thb First Ewstlb of Pawl thb Afostl* 
TO THB Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition* EfmyBva. 6s. 

Thb Book of Exoous. Edited by A. H. 
M*Neile. With a Map and 3 Plana, Dtmy 
Zvo. lox. 6d. 

Thb Book of Ezkkibl. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath* Demy Zvo. tot. 6d. 


Thb Book of Obnbsts. Editea with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver. 
Eighth Edition. Demy Zvoo los, 6d. 

Thb Book of thb Prophet Isaiah. Edited 
by G. W. Wade. Demy Zvo. xor. 6d. 
AnuTTlONS ANDCoRnPXTlONS IMTHB SEVENTH 
Edition of Thb I^ook of Genesis. S. R. 
Driver. Demy Zvo. is. 

The Book of Jot. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 

Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

The Epistlb of St. Jambs. BSdited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 6s. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library. 

E'ca/, Sz’0. 


De Profundis. Oscar Wilde. 

Thb Lore of the HoNaT'EsB. Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Lbttbrs from a Sklf-Madb Merchant 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lonmer, 
Selbcted Poems. Oscar Wilde. 


The Life of Robert 1 Lou is Stevenson. 
Graham Balfour. 

The Life of John Ruskin. W. G. Colling- 
wood. 

The Condition of England. G. F. G. 
Masterman. 


Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Albanesi {E. Marla). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Eourih Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

1 KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, The 
Polite Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

%THE GLAD HEART. Ft/th Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bajrot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE'S PROXY. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

CAStTNG OF NETS. Twe^th Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bf». 6f. 


Bailey (H, C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6r. 


Barlng-Gould (S.). .IN THE ROAR 
OF THE SEA. Eighth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

MARGERY OF QU*ETHER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Thigd Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6f. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
NOj^MI. Illustrated* Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THE* BROOM - SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s, « 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUnsttated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. niuf- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. lUustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6t. 

JROYALGfORGlX. lOoitmted. Cr.6no.it, 
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CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8»». 6». 


IN DEWISLAND, Smmd Edition. Cr, 

THEFROBISIfERS. Cr.^va. 6x. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
EditwH, Cr, Bpa, 6j. 

Barr (Robertl. IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
COUNTESS TEKLA. Ei/th 
Edition. Cr. Bve. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Begble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bart. ; or, The 
Pkogrkss of an Open Mind. Second 
Mditibn. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Belloe (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

Bennett (Arnold). C L AY II A N G E R. 

Tenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. Seventh Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO : A Detail of the 
Dav. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Birmlnfirham (Geopgro A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zt'o. 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Ei/i/t Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 

•THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bowen (Marjorie). . . I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Eonrth 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Castle (Agnes and Egerton). FLOWER 
O' THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zyp. 3 J. 6d. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT : 

A Simple Tale. E'ourth Ed. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. dr. 
UNDER WESTERN EYES. Second Ed. 
Cr. ^ 0 . dr. 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Thirty ‘first Ed. Cr.Zvo. dr. 
VENDETTA. Tvoenty-minth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THELMA I A Norwegian Pkincbss. 

Forty^second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6a. 
ARDATH : The Story of a Dead Self. 
Twentieth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6 m 


THE SOUL OF ULITH.' Sevetiieentik 

Edition, Cr. Bvo* 6s. 

WORMWOOD : A Drama of Paris. 

Eighteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 
BARABBAS ; A Dream of the World’s 
Tragedy. Forty 'fifth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-sn>enth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, dr. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. T 79 M Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER ; A Study in 
Supremacy. Second Edition, 150/A 
Thousand. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN ; A Simple Lov* 
Story. E'i/teenth Edition. 154^ Thou- 
Sand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS : the Tragedy of a 

? uiET Life. Second E.dition. taoM 
housnnd. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

BOY : a Sketch. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

CAMEOvS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Fifth Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6r^ . 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Eecond 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT, Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. dr. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.Z7JO, dr. 
THE HAPPY VALLEV. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. dr. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition Cr.Zrio. dr. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
liAMP, Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Evcrard 
Cotes). A VOYAGE OK CONSOI^ATION. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 
COUSIN CINDERELLA, Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, dr. 

Fenn (G. Manville). SYD BELTON; 
Thb Boy who would not go to Sfa. 
Illustrated. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. ^s, 6d. 

Findlater(J.H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. \r. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
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nndlKteF Ohrfi. a harrow wat^ 

Third EditUn* Cr, tM, 6i. 

OVER THE HILLS. Stemd Mditim^ Cr, 

ThT rose 0# JOY. TkM Mdiihm. 
Cr. 9vi>. 6s. 

A BLIND BIRD*S NEST. lUastrated. 
Second Editicn, Cr. 6vs. 6v. 

Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Ft/th Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Gibbon (Perceval). MARGARET 
HARDING. Third Edition. Cr. Sv^. 6 s. 

Clsslnfif (Oeorere). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 
INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

Hlchens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6 s. 

FELIX. Eighth and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 
2 S. net. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Editio.i. Cr. Zvo. 6x. 

RYEWAYS. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twenty^ 
first Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6^. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRES- 
HOLD. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. 65 . 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

► SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s, 

OUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. dr. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo, 6 s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

MI«. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo, 6 s, ^ 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 
Fifth Edition* Cr. Zvo. 6 s, 


(C. J. CuteUire). UR, HOR* 
ROCKS, PURSER. E^h MdiH^, Cr, 

lew. 6#. A 


* Inner Shrfne* (Author of the). THE 
WILD OLIVE, Third Edition, Cr, Zvo, 
6s, 

Jacobs (W. w.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirty-second Edition. Cr. Zvo. ar. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. gj. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Ninth Ediiiom. Cr. Bvo. 3 #. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated, Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 3 ?. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 ^. 6d. 

DIALSTONE lane. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 31 . 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fout th Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 3 #. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustiated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 ^. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3 r. 6d. 

SAIIDRS’ KNOTS. Illuslraled. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3 r. 6d. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition, Cr, 
Zvo. 3 J. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE GOLDEN BOWL, 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE HNER GRAIN. Third Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE throne. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6 j. 

London (Jack). WH4TE FANG. Eighth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, dr. 

Lucas (B. V.). LISTENER’S LURE ; Am 
Oblique Narration. Eighth Edition, 
Fcap . Zvo, IS. * 

OVER BEMERTON’S; An Easy-going 
Chronicle. Ninth Edition. Fcap Zvo, sr 
MR. INGLESIDE. Eighth Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 

m 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST, ^glh Thousand. Cr, Zvo, 
3^. 

Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OP 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Fifth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PETEK AND JANE. Fourth Mditim. 
, Cr. Zvo,* 6s, 
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tototaueas). COLONEL END£RBY*S 
WIB'jt Fifth Bmmt. Cr.BviK 
A COUNSEL OF perfection. S$c0md 
Edition, CrTivo. fa, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixtetnik Editwn, 
Cr. Ssitf. 6s, 

THE CARISSIMA Fifth Ed, Cr.Bvo.6s, 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth £di‘ 
tion, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. //iinth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 
9S. net, 

Mann (Mrs. M. E ). THE PARISH 
NURSE. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HEART.SMITER, Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ASTRAY IN ARCADY. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THERE WAS A WIDOW. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Marsh (Richard). THE coward be. 

HIND THE CURTAIN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LIVE MEN’S SHOES. Second Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE ELDEST SON. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo, 6s. 

Mason (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. Cr, Bvo. 
as. net. 

Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Tenth Ed> 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED F^AME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s.' 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
tween You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. * 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

6r. 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

RESURGAM.* Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
VICl'ORY. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. y, 6d, 

HEPSY GIPSY. lUustrated. Cr, Bvo, 
2S. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Stort 
OR AN Old-rash lOMBo Town. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, ys, 6(, ^ 


Mltford (Bwtram). THE SIGN qjf the 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, ^.6sL » 

MolesworthiMrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo; 
3S. 6d, 

Montaauo (C. B.). A HIND LET 
LOOSiE. TIurd Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

Morrison (Arthur), TALES* OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO, Sixth Edition. 

THE HOLE iN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Br/o. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

NesbIt (E.), (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

DORMANT. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM : 
A Romance of Advertisement. Seednd 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Orezy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
'Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Ed. Cr.Bvo. or. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. net. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

THE* SONG OF HYACINTH, and 
Other Stories. Second Edition, Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. a 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

6s. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Pain (Barry). THE EXILES OF FALOO. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Seventh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

THE* TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illue- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6e. 
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WHBN VALMOKD CAME TO PQNTlXc’i 
The Story of & Lost Napoleon. Stvenih 
Edition!^ Cr. 8w. 6 j. • 

AN APVENTURER OF THE NORTH, 
k The Last Adventures of ' Pretty Pierre.* 
JFi/th Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illut- 
trated. Sevenistnih Edition. Cr, %vo, 6r, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sevsnth Edition, Cr, 8w. 6s, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition, Cr, Bvo, y, 6d, 
NORTHERN LIGHTS, EouriA Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 


Pastupa (Mrs. Henrir de la). THE 
TYRANT, f'ourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 


Pemberton (Max\ THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE, lllustraud. EourtA 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

I CROWN THEE KINO. Illustrated. Cr, 
Bvo, 6s. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Stout of 
THE Shires. Illustrated, Third Edition, 
Cr, Bvo. 3J, 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
‘^HEART. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 


Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM, Ei/th 

Edition, Cr, Bzro. 6s, 


Phlllpotts(Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece, 
Seventh Edition. Cr, Bvo 6s, 

SONS OF THE MORNlNGw Second 
Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6j. 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER, Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Ediiion, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition, Cr, 

Bvo. 6j, 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

DEMETER’S DAUGHTER, Third 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

PIckthall (Marmaduke). SAI*D THE 

FISHERMAN. Eighth Edition. Cr, Bvo, 
6s, 

•dlK. T. QuUler Coueh). THE WHITE 

WOLF. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bpo, 6i, 


MERRY-GARDEN and oTHxa STOkiss, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. ^hird Edition, 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

Ridffe (W* Pett). ERB. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

A SON OP THE STATE. Third EdiHom 
Cr. Bvo. y, 6d, 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Bvo, y, 6d, 

MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated, 
Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6i- 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

NAME OF GARIAND. Third Edition, 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. df. 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTV. Third Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON, Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Robins (Kllmbeth). THE CONVERT. 
Third Ediiion, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 


Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fi/th 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r, 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo, y, 6d, 

Sidgwlck (Mrs. Alfred), THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE SEVERINS. Sixth Edition, Cr, 
Bvo. 6s. 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third Ed, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fi/th Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, 6s, 

Somerville (E. (E.) and Ross (Martin). 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition, Cr, Bvo, 

Watson (H. B.- •Marriott), rwisrm 
EGLANTINE. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s.* 

THE HIGH TOBY. Third Mdiiiom. Cr, 

rni' PRIVATEERS. Illustrated.^ Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ALISE OF ASTRA. Third Edition, Cr, 
Bvo, 6t. 

Webifngr (Temij. THE STORY OF 
VlROraiA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Fifth Ediiion, 
Cr.BveF 6s, 
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WkimanfStuiler). tTNDERTHEREO 

KOBE. Illustrated* Twmity-ihird Ediium* 
Cr, 8w. 6s, ^ 

Whitby (Beatriee). ROSAMUND. Ssc^ 
Editws, Cr, 8v«. 6s* 


Wllllamsoil (C. N. and A. H.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. SevsnUenth EdiUsn* Cr. Bva. 
6s. Also Cr. Bsfo. is. nei. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 
net. 


LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Elattnik Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY ANif ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Illustrated. E^th 
Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. * 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illastrated. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. &r. d 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Thir/ 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Cr. Bro, 
6s. 


Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 69. 


Hethuen^s Two-Shilling Novels. 

Cr. Zvo, 2s. net. 


Th« Gate of the Desert. John Oxenham. 
T|tB Severins. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Clementina. A. £. W. Mason. 


%. * • 

The Princess Virginia. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, 

COLONEL Endbrby’s WiFB. Lucas Malet. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo, 31. 6 d, 


Cross and Dagger. The Crusade of the 
Children, laxa. W. Scott Durrant. 

The Getting Well of Dorothy. Mrs. 
W. K. Cliiford. 

Only a Guard-Room Doo. Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. W. Clark 
RusseU. 


Syd Belton: The Boy who would not 
go to Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 

The Red Grange. Mrs. Molesworth. 

A Girl of the People. Ij. T. Meade. 
Hepsy Gipsy. L. T. Meade, as. 6d. 

The Honourable Miss. L. T. Meade. 

There was once a Prince. Mrs. M. S. 
Mann. 


Methuen’s Shilling Kovels. 


Jans. Marie Corelli. 

Ukobr the Red Robb. Stanley J. Weyman. 

Lady Betty Across the Water. C* N. 
lkA.M.WilUaM«M. , ^ d 


Mirage. E^ Temple Thurston. 
Virginia Perfect. Peggy Wehlinf. 
Sfanisx Qolo. O. a. BirmingbAm. 
Bareary Snebt. Robert Hlohoas. 
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The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

* » 

Mtdtum%vo, Prktiid, Douhk Volpnus^ u» 


^ Act4. 

The Adventures of Caftain Pamphile. 
Auaury. 

The Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle of Eppsteim. 

Catherine Blum. 

CfiClLE. 

The ChAtelbt. 

The Chevalier D’Harmental. (Doul)le 
volume.) 

Chicot the Jester. 

Chicot Redivivus. 

The Comte db Montgommeii. 
Conscience. 

The Convict's Son. 

The Corsican Brothers} and Otho the 
Archer. 

''-N^jfROP-EARED JaCQUOT. 

Dom Gorenflot. 

The DsIC d' Anjou. • 

The Fatal Combat. 

Tub Fencing Master. 

Flrnande. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

The Great Massacre, 

Henri db Navarre. 

HAl&nb db Chayernv. 

The Horoscope. 


Leons-Leona. 

Louise db la ValliAre. (Doublo volume,) 

The Mam ih the Iron Mask. (Bouble 
volume.) 

MaItrb Adam. 

The Mouth oP Hell. 

Nanon. (Doable volume.) 

Olympia. 

Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekoe, 
PfeRE LA Ruins. 

The Porte Saint-Antoine, 

The Prince of Thieves. 

The Reminiscences of Antont, 

St. Quentin. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

The Snowball and tee Sultanbtta. 
Sylvandire. 

The Taking of Calais. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Tales of Strange Adventure. 

Talks of Terror. 

The Three Musketeers. (Double volume.) 
Tourney of the Rub St. Antoine. 

The Tragedy of Nantes. 

Twenty Years After. (Double rolume.) 
The Wild-Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf-Leadbe. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Bookn. 

Medium 8w. 


Albanesl (B. Maria). LOVE AND 

5^ LOUISA. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
PETER A PARASITE. 

■ Anstey (FO- A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 

Ausien (j.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 

DONNA DIANA. 

Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE Of 
SWORD. 


Baring-Gould (S.). FURZS BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA, 

KITTY ALONE.. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQyiRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. . 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONl?. 
CHRIS <}r AU SORTS. 
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BUf (Robert). JENMIB BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNfESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY, 

B©nsan(E.F.). DODO, 

THE VINTAGE. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. W. THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

CaffYn' (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER. 

Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 
WINE. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Crokor (Mrs. B- M.). ANGEL 
A STATE SECRET. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Allghlert). THE DIVINE 

COMEDY (Cary). 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). THOSE 
DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Bllot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Flndlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKELBY'S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON, 

MADE OF MONEY. 

GlSS!ng(G.), THE TOWN TRAVELLER, 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. • 


Company Limited 


Glanville (Brnett). THE I N't A 'S 
TREASURE. 

THE 'kLOOr BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALEa 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Hyne (C. J. CJ- PRINCE RUPERT THE 
buccane;^. 

Ingraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 


Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. 

THE CROOKED WAY. ‘ 

‘THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 

ORRAIN. 


Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 


LyaU (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 


Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 


Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 


March (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

J THE JOSS, 
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KaiojMA. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. * 

Katheps C«elen). HONEY. 

^RIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
i^AM’S SWEETHEART. 

THE FERRYMAN, 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.X PRIFT. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Mltferd (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIOEfc 

MontresortF.F,). THE alien. 

Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesblt (£.)• THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W, E.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS 
'IdATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 

oppenhelm (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES, 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD, 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KINO. 

JPhlllpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY* 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST, 

THE POACHER’S WIFE, 

the river. 


*Q* (A. T. QuUler Couch), THE 
WHITE WOLF. 

Rld5re(w;pett). ASONQFTHESTAT3B. 
LOST PROI^ERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. 

ERB. • 

Russell (W. Clark). ASANDONm 
A MARRUGE AT SEA. 

MY Danish sweetheart. 

HIS island PRlNOBSa 

Sereeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BALBARA'S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Sl^^ck (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS* 

Surtees (R. S,). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

ASK MAMMA. 

Walford (Mn. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUS. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watsonj;H.B. Marriott). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.G.). THE SEA LADY. 

^an^ZcSdent®^ RRSULT OF 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 


Williamson (Mrs. 0. N.). PAPA* 
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Books for TrsYoUars. 

Crmn 6 /. iocM* 

Each volme contain t number of Illustrations in Colour. 


A^^WANPUKta nr Pahs. E. Y. Lucat. 

A IYanpbrkk in Boland. E. V. Lucas. 
A WAKDSXXEit IN London. E. V. Lucas. 
The Noxfolk Bkoads. W. A. Dutt. 

The New Foxxst. Horace G. Hatchinsoa. 
NAflBS. Arthur H. Norway. 

The Cities of UMbxia. Edward Hutton. 
The Cities or Spain. Edward Hutton. 

V 

Flokbncb and the Cities of Nokthbrn 
Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Venice and Vembtia. Edward Hutton. 


Tke Bkstons at Homs. F. M. Gostlinf. 

Thb Land or Pakdons (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Brae. 

A Book or the Rhine. S. Baring* Gould. 
The Naples Rivibxa. H. M. Vaughan. 
Days in Coxnwall. C. Lewis Hind. 

Thxouoh East Anglia in a Motox Cas. 
J. E. Vincent. 

Thb Skirts or the Grbat City. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 

Round about Wiltshirb. A. G. Bradley. 

Scotland of To-day. T. F. Hoiidersj;»n 
Francis Watt. 

Norway and its Fjbxos. M. A. WylUa. 


Some Books on Art 


ARTANDl.irE. T. Stargf Moora. Ilhutrated. 
Cr. SvF. 5«. n*i. 

Aims and Ideals* in Art. Caorge Clausen. 
Illustrated. Sicmd EtUiion, Pni 

Sew. 5jr. ntt* 

Six Lbcturbs ON Painting. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Third EdUifiM, Zarjpi Pfisi 
8rr. 3r. 6 d . mL 

Francesco Guardi, i7xa~z703. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. imptrud 4/r. 
at, $ut. 

Illustrations or the Book or Jo».. 
Willrun Blake. Quartt , 

John Lucas, Portrait Painter, X838-S874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Imj^truU 
£s 3t, n*t. 

One Hundred Masterpieces or Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C Witt. Illus- 
trated. Steond Editim. so#.6dl 

mit 


One Hundred Mastertzbcbs or Sculpture. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
trated. 8rw. xor. 6 d, nti, 

A Romney Folio. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Imperial £t$ xjx. 

nti* 

The Saints in Art. Margaret £. Tabor. 
lUustzated. Fc0p* 8ur. 3x. 64^. mi. 

Schools op Painting. Mary Innes. Illus- 
trated. Cr, 8xw. sr. mi. 

The Post Impressionists. C Lewu Hind. 
Illustrated. Eoyal Ivo , 71. mi , 

CBt.Tic Art in Pagan and Christian Times. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Stcond Edition, 
JDtmyivo, it. id. mi, 

** Classics or Art.** See page 14. 

** The Connoisseur's Library.'* See page 
** Littlx Books on Art.'* See page 17. 
**Tkb Little Galleries.** See page 17. 



General Literature ^ , 8* 

8(HBe SiOoln on Italjr. 


A History or Milan tiNx>8]i th« SroitzA. 
A CedUft M. Ady. lUtistinted. Mmjf Bvr, 
f 101 . 6d, tu/, 

A History of VbRoha. A * M. Allen. 

lUusttRted. 8 m 181. 6 d, tuL 

A History of Psruqia* WiJISam Heywood, 
lllustmted. tn- 6 d.Hrt, 

Th* Lakes of NoRiriisitii Italy, Richard 
Bagot. inii5trate4 6m 51. 00^ 
Woman in Italy. W. Boulting. IQuuNliite^. 

Demjf Bp 0. los. 64 sm /. 

Old Etruria and Modsrn TuscAKY. Mary 
L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second Bdition, 
Cr. Bvo. mi. 

Florknck and tkk Cities of Northern 
Toscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 61. 
Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Ediiion. 
Cr. BtfO. 6 e. 

In Unknown ,Tuscaky. Edward 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Deitij^vo. 
71. td. netf . ' W 

’•Vff.Kjfx ANO Vs^tia. Edward llEtton. 

Illustrated.. dr. 

Venice ON Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illustrated. 
Eca/. Bvo. 51. net. 

Venice and Her Treasures. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Eca/. 8 vo. s^.'^nei. 

Florence : Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Eetny Bvo. 
•js. 6d. net. 

Florence and Her Treasures. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Ecap. Bvo, ss. nit. 

Country Walks about Florence. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Ecap. 8m 51. net. 

Naples : Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

The Naples Riviera. H, M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 4 . 


Sicily: The >{ew Wintef Resort Dod|las 
Sladent ‘ .Illustrated, Edition. \ Cr. 

’ % 90 . 'iL '' ' i 

Sicily. F. H. Jahitson. l|Eustrate 4 Smoti 
Pott 8m CM, ns. 6 d, not: ieamer,^. 6 d. 
net. 

Rome.*' E dward Hutton. Illustrated. Second 
Motion. Cr. Bvo. dOf f|f' 

A itoMAN Pumrimaoe. R. S. Roberts. 

IBustrated, MifnpSmf', toe.dd.fot^ 

Rome. C 0 . iKllaby. wlnstrat^l SntaU 
Pott 8m CUth, ^ Sd.net: ledtitip, 3r> 64 
net, $ ' ^ 

The CrTiES ot Umbria, Edwwrd Hatton; 

Illustrated, Eonrth Edition. Cr. 8m 6r. 
The Lives of S. yRANOY of Assisi. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. Bvo. sr. 
net. 

Lorenzo the Hkonmcrvr . E. L. S, 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8m isr. net. 

Giroeamo Savonarola. E. L. S. Hoihburgh. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 51. net. 

* St. Catherine of Siena and Her Times. 
By the Author of** Mdlle Mori." Illustrated. 
Sectitil EcUtion, Demy 8m js. dd. net. 
Dantb^*and his Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
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